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ABSTRACT 

The inspiration for this document came from the 
"Creation and Mobilization of Counseling Resources for Youth Project 
(CAMCRY) " sponsored by the Canadian Guidance and Counseling 
Foundation (CGCF) , which soiigh*" to provide the ideas and resources 
requisite for launching a nationwide initiative in career development 
and career counseling. Included in the book are A8 digests, each of 
which targets a specific aspect of career development and career 
counseling. The digests are divided into eight overarching topics: 
(1) national Canadian initiatives in career counseling; (2) career 
counseling with specific populations; (3) career education in 
schools; (A) approaches to career counseling; (5) career counseling 
methods and techniques; (6) delivery of career counseling services; 
(7) evaluation of career counseling; and (8) issues needing to be 
addressed in career counseling. The document includes ERIC searches 

career development and an ERIC/CASS resource pack, containing 
in.ioi'mat ion on submitting documents to ERIC and using the ERIC 
system. (JE) 
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A FEW OF THE INNOVATIVE CAREER DEVELOPMENT 
RESOURCES AVAILABLE THROUGH CGCF: 



✓ Building Better Career Futures 

A developmental curriculum to build the flexible attitudes and transferable skills 
necessary to successfully manage career transitions. 

^ Career Counselling for Aboriginal Youth: 
The Journey Inward; The Journey Outward 

Based on the traditional vision quest, this program assists Aboriginal youth to 
explore meaningful career directions. 

✓ Making Career Sense of Labour Market Information 

Strategies for understanding how the labour market works, accessing current 
information, and using it effectively in career development. 

l/ Pathways for Youth 

A highly interactive and comprehensive career education curriculum, with flexible 
modules ranging from Knowing Yourself and the Labour Market to Managing 
Stress and Resolving Problems on the Job. 

1/ Steady As We Go: Career Awareness for Drifters 

A program to assist yoimg adults who drift between school, work and 
unemployment to identify career "anchors", gain insight into the structure of 
opportunity and take control of their career fUtures. 

✓ WonderTech: Work Skills Simulation 

A dynamic program which simulates a company in which positions require the 
development and demonstration of critical employabiUiy skills. 

For further information about these 
and many other exemplary resources^ please contact: 




The Canadian Guidance and Counselling Foundation (CGCF) 
202 - 41 1 Roosevelt Avenue Ottawa, Ontario CANADA K2A 3X9 

Tel: (613) 729-6164 
Fax: (613) 729-3515 
E-mail: bd579@freenet.carleton.ca 
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This is a most remarkable volume! One would not have thought it possible to 
cover so many ideas so well, and to produce a volume so responsive to both theoreti- 
cal and practical matters. Expert and novice alike will find it immensely rewarding to 
read. It also is presented in a relatively short volume with a straightforward writing 
style that eases the task of locating topics and extracting the key ideas. The result is a 
very compelling volume chock-full of innovative ideas and useful approaches to career 
counseling. 

Contained between the covers of this volume are 48 separate digests, each of 
which targets a specific aspect of career development and career counseling. In nine 
sections, most with multiple articles, the reader is treated to a comprehensive and 
detailed analysis of a particular topic (see the Table of Contents). Succinctly, too! You 
need not wade through a stream of verbiage to find what you need and want. The 
concepts, the background research, field testing, and perhaps most important of all, 
the useable ideas and practice applications are clearly laid out. Of further help to the 
reader is that the writing is presented in a standardized digest format. This enables 
the reader to get to the "meat" and comprehend the major ideas in fifteen minutes or 
less! 

However, it is the remarkable quantity of ideas and practical applications 
which most distinguishes this volume. Publications many times its size offer far less. 
It is a "virtual library" of gilt-edged career development and career counseling informa- 
tion and resources. The reason for its unique status is not hard to identify. The 
inspiration for it came from the Canadian "Creation and Mobilization of Counseling 
Resources for Youth Project (CAMCRY)" sponsored by the Canadian Guidance and 
Counseling Foundation (CGCF), which sought to provide the ideas and resources 
requisite for launching a nationwide initiative in career development and career 
counseling. 

The existence of this "career development nugget from the north" led ERIC/ 
CASS to converse with Bryan Hiebert and Lynne Bezanson over a period of time, as to 
how we might best capture the excitement and breakthroughs in Canadian research 
and development in career counseling. While the major audience would clearly be 
Canadians, word of their work has already reached the States and has created an 
incessant demand for access to it. Indubitably, the ideas and resources developed are 
borderless — useful wherever there is an understanding of the importance and need for 
career counseling initiatives and resources. 

After much review, we decided upon the digest collection as the ideal format 
for presenting the results of the Canadian research and development effort. Working 
under very stringent time lines and facing the mammoth task of bringing together the 
work of over fifty writers spread across Canada, Dr. Bryan Hiebert demonstrated that 
the impossible is possible if you believe it is and refuse to be stymied by re-occurring 
challenges. Dr. Hiebert is to be congratulated for an outstanding job. All who deal 
with careers and career counseling are indebted to him for his fine work. The authors 
also deserve congratulations both on the quality of their original research and infor- 
mation and the writing of their digests. At ERIC/CASS, we see this digest collection as 
a beginning, not an ending. Many of the topics and authors in the digest collections 
have produced extensive resources which are available for use in career development 
programs. Through our collaboration with CGCF, we intend to publish and market 
some of the programs described in the digests. Additionally, we have contracted with 



Trifolium Books, Inc., to exclusively market some of the programs described in the 
digests in the United States, e.g.. The Break Away Company and WonderTech Work 
Skills Simulation-WSS. 

It is with considerable pride that we at ERIC/Cass view the final product. It is 
the largest collection of ERIC Digests on a common topic ever produced by an ERIC 
Clearinghouse. It is also the largest single collection of ERIC Digests within the entire 
ERIC international database. Because ERIC Digests are available in full text through 
Internet and on CD-ROM, they are likely to be disseminated and used worldwide. We 
are especially hopeful that they will stimulate a global interest in career counseling 
and enhcmce the flow of career counseling resources on progrcims and practices 
across national borders. Our two present counseling digest collections. Supervision, 
Exploring the Effective Components and Assessment in Counseling and Therapy, have 
proved to be popular for use in pre-service training sessions as well as a personal 
resource for counselors. We expect this collection to be of high utility to researchers, 
educators, and practitioners around the world. 

This digest collection is only one component of a burgeoning collaboration 
between the Canadian Guidance and Counseling Foundation and the ERIC Counseling 
and Student Services Clearinghouse. Plans are now underway for collaboration on 
further publications, conferences, and training programs and the use of Internet for 
the development of interprofessional, worldwide communication on counseling and 
careers. Basic to the collaboration is our mutual desire to acquire the best ideas and 
resources relating to counseling from both countries and to use ERIC to make them 
more readily available to all who can benefit by their use. 

Our work with Bryan and Lynne and CGCF has been rewarding and enjoyable 
and we look forward to future collaborations and cooperation on developing and 
facilitating the use of the best in career counseling. 
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Bryan Hiebert 
Editor 



Bryan Hiebert is a professor of counselling 
psychology at the University of Calgary. Dr. 
Hiebert completed his graduate work at the 
University of Alberta in 1979 and subsequently 
joined the Faculty of Education at Simon Fraser 
University. During his last 6 years at SFU Dr. 
Heibert coordinated the counsellor education 
program before moving to the University of 
Calgary in 1986. 

Dr Heibert has been a school teacher, vice- 
^^jgrincipal, principal, counselor, and school 
psychologist in addition to working in various 
private practice and staff training contexts. 

Over the past 15 years, he has published more 
than 60 articles and 4 books dealing with career 
counselling, multi-faceted approaches to stress control, ways to enhance the counsel- 
lor training process, and making counselling more systematic and accountable. 

His writing has earned him the "Best Professional Article Award" from the Canadian 
Guidance and Counselling Association in 1984 and 1988 and the "Best Professional 
Book" award from CGCA in 1986. 

'n 1994 he cofacilitated a national conference on evaluating career and employment 
counselling and co-edited a special issue of the Canadian Journal of Counselling deal- 
ing with evaluating career counselling. His recent monograph. Moving to the Future: 
Outcome-Based School Counseling, has recently been released by the Alberta Ministry 
of Education. 

In his capacity as president of the Canadian Guidance and Counselling Foundation, Dr. 
Hiebert is currently overseeing a $17,000,000.00 initiative entitled the "Creation and 
Mobilization of Counselling Resources for Youth." CAMCRY had been funded by more 
than $8,000,000.00 in grants from Human Resources Development Canada, which 
subsequently has attracted partner contributions exceeding $9,000,000.00. CAMCRY 
created a network of Centers of Excellence for Career Development, producing over 40 
projects at 16 colleges and universities across Canada, each focusing on creating, field 
testing, and disseminating Innovative approaches for career counselling with youth-at- 
rlsk and developing new methods for training counselors to assist youth In making 
work-related transitions. 
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CGCF 

The Canadian Guidance and Counselling Foundation 



The Canadian Guidance and Counselling Foundation (CGCF) ia a charitable foundation 
committed to helping Canadians build better career futures, by giving them the re- 
sources and helping them build the skiils they need to successfully meet today's 
challenges. 

For over a decade, the Foundation has actively supported quality and innovation in 
career development. Today, thanks to the ongoing vision and support of Human Re- 
sources Development Canada and the financial contributions of private donors, CGCF 
continues with this commitment by: 

• promoting active partnerships among jurisdictions responsible for labour 
market and career development; 

• assisting organizations in developing policies and practices that support 
qucdity career services; 

facilitating the development, adoption and implementation of innovative 
career programs and resources that assist youth and young adults to explore 

the full range of options, acquire critical employability skills and adapt to 

transition; 

• providing for the continuing professional development of counsellors and 
career educators; and 

• preparing, publishing and disseminating information to practitioners about the 
most recent developments and best practices in the field. 

With the collaboration of active partners across the country, CGCF is dedicated to 
improving career services for today's youth and for future generations of workers. 
Counsellors now have access to more effective approaches and training to assist 
youth in making successful career transitions. As a result of the work of CGCF, career 
services are increasingly recognized as pivotal to Canada's social and economic ad- 
vancement. 

The extensive outreach and collaboration of the Foundation was recently dramatically 
illustrated by an historic agreement between CGCF and ERIC/CASS to join together to 
use their joint expertise in the collaborative development of publications, conferences 
and resources for use by counsellors in both countries. 

Dr. Bryan Heibert of the University of Calgary is the President of CGCF's active Board 
of Governors, representing multiple jurisdictions across Canada. The Foundation has a 
committed staff of five, including M. Lynne Bezanson, Executive Director. 

For more information about the work of the Foundation and about new and innovative 
career development resources, please contact: 

Canadian Guidance and Counselling Foundation 
202-411 Roosevelt Avenue 
Ottawa, Ontario K2A 3X9 
Tel: (613) 729-6164 FAX: (613) 729-3515 
e-mail: bd579®freenet.carleton.ca 
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Tareer And Employment Counseling in Canada: 

The State Of The Art 



Bryan Hiebert & Stu Conger 



Overview 



In 1993, a major survey of career and employment coun- 
seling in Canada was completed. Conger, Hiebert, and Hong- 
Farrell (1993) report the results of the survey in detail. Only high- 
lights will be presented here. The survey report summarizes 
the responses of over 1600 counselors, department heads and 
maruigers of cour\seling centers, and regional directors work- 
ing in career and employment counseling settings. The results 
have been presented at international, national, and provincial 
conferences of counselors, to career counseling practitioners, and 
to government officials. Generally, the reaction to the survey 
findings has been extremely positive and people are beginning 
to see ways to apply the results in their jobs. Therefore, it is 
timely to take stock of what we know about career and employ- 
ment counseling in Canada. 

Important Observations 

There is a need for evaluation. The survey results tell us 
the following: 

• Counselors do little evaluation of their work with clients; 
in some sectors 40% of couriselors reported doing no evalua- 
tion of their work with clients. 

• When evaluation is done, it tends to be with the client in 
the session, presumably by asking the client if the session was 
useful. 

• Virtually no assessment is made of the impact of counsel- 
ing on the client's presenting problem. 

• Counselors seldom evaluate their programs with a view 
to intproving them, and when such evaluation is done, clients 
are seldom consulted in the process. 

The positive reaction to these findings suggests that coun- 
selors are beginning to see that without data to attest to their 
successes, they are vulnerable and that evaluation data may be 
part of the solution. However, few models exist for evaluating 
the actual effects of career and employment counseling, and 
managers and consultants do not place a high priority on evalu- 
ating counseling effects. Counselors and managers need lead- 
ership in developing and implementing new assessment mod- 
els. 

Career counseling is a complex task. The survey results 
revealed the following counseling challenges: 

• Clients come to counseling with a variety of expectations. 

• Client expectations change during counseling. 



• Counselors who experience frequent changes in client 
expections have higher levels of stress and frustration. 

• Generally, counselors report that their own stress and 
frustration levels are a barrier to client progress. 

Counselors report that their clients also have other barri- 
ers. These include a lack of belief in self; low motivation to 
change; belief that potential for success is low; finances (espe- 
cially for clients in colleges and CECs); family responsibilities 
(especially for clients in colleges); and unemployment (espe- 
cially for clients outside the schools). 

Thus the old adage "No career counseling problem is only 
a career problem" is verified. It will become increasingly im- 
portant for counselors to address the obvious career-related 
problem within the context of the client's life if the <:areer out- 
comes are to be realized. 

Clients know what they want from counseling. Counse- 
lors report that their clients know what they want from coun- 
seling but that their initial expectations change after a few ses- 
sions. Specifically, counselors report that their clients come to 
counseling expecting the following: (a) information about ca- 
reer options, (b) information about training/ educational options, 
(c) information about jobs available, (d) information about their 
interests and abilities (especially in schools and colleges), (e) to 
develop an appropriate career/employment action plan, (f) to 
become more motivated toward staying in school. 

All of the above expectations decreased in importance af- 
ter one or two sessions, presumably because these expectations 
had been met. On the other hand, some client expectations that 
were low priorities initially, later increased in importance. These 
included accepting responsibility for taking action, reducing 
employment barriers, becoming more motivated to seek work, 
increasing self-esteem inrelation to work, increasing capacity 
for self-direction (especially in high schools and community 
agencies), reducing self-defeating behaviors (especially in com- 
munity agencies and CECs), and balancing work, fanuly, lei- 
sure activities (especially in community agencies and CECs). 

These findings provide further evidence of the increased 
complexity of career and employment counseling. Once cli- 
ents' initial information needs are met, they move on to want- 
ing to take action on the information they have received. Coun- 
selors should be prepared to work with clients to help the latter 
develop both sensible action plans and learn workable strate- 
gies for identifying and overcoming the barriers they face 

Counselors need to examine how they spend their time. 
Counselors report that career-related issues were the most fre- 
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quently encovtntered main client presenting problem and also 
the most frequent underlying problem. Personal issues and educa- 
tion/training concerns were next on the list. Other underlying prob- 
lems included family concerns (in the schools and colleges) and cli- 
ent skill erihancement (in the community agencies and CECs). How- 
ever, when asked how they spent their time, counselors in school 
and colleges reported one-to-one personal counseling as the most 
common task. Preparing case notes and clerical tasks was idei ti- 
fied as one of the five most time consuming tasks by 50% of counse- 
lors in some sectors. Working with third parties, coaching, 
mentoring, helping clients follow-through on an action plan occu- 
pied very little counselor time. Given the nature of the clier.it prob- 
lems and the types of client barriers, it may be that counselors are 
not apportioning their time in a manner that best meets clients' 
needs. 

There is a need for more effective leadership. The survey iden- 
tified that most counselors receive little support. They seldom get 
supervision or feedback on their work with clients, and when su- 
pervision does occur, it tends to focus on administrative matters. In 
some sectors c^ur\s>^lors lack a good career resource library. Most 
counselors need a central office which develops new counseling 
methods and evaluation procedures, or provides other soits of lead- 
ership like policy development and staff training. Cour\selors re- 
port wanting professional development/inservice in multi-cultural 
counseling, using labor marketinformation, using occupational in- 
formation more effectively, employment counseling and rehabilita- 
tion counseling. 

Counselors working in community agencies expressed the 
greatest need for training, likely because they were the most poorly 
educated of the sectors surveyed. 

Counselors tend to feel isolated in their work and there are few 
senior organizational officials who provide support for them. There 
is a need for more effective leadership, and for the development of 
better leadership tools, so that counselors will receive the support 
they need to function effecti- -ly. 

Counselors need to become better at marketing what they do. 
Counseling tends to be seen as an ancillary service, "bolted on to 
the side" of existing programs rather than as an integral part of ser- 
vice delivery. Counselors reported that their bosses and co-work- 
ers did not understand counseling concepts like case load, active 
number of clients, or amount and type of service a client receives. 
From 27% to 42% of counselors did not know to what extent their 
supervisors" expectations vyere being met. In the absence of evi- 
dence to the contrary, there is a risk that progran 'ministratcrs 
may assume that counseling is not necessary. Coun«;lors need to 
become more active at marketing what they do and the results they 
achieve (i .e., the nature of service, nature of program, results of evalu- 
ation). 

Closing observations 

No one will deny that we live in an increasingly complex soci- 
ety where career problems are embedded in people's lives. There- 



fore, with most clients, counselors must address the total picture in 
order to be effective with the career counseling presenting problem. 
Clients expect this and that is why their expectations c!;ange during 
counseling. 

We need to move to a different model for delivering counsel- 
ing services. Individual counseling is ineffectual meeting the broad 
scope of client needs. More emphasis should be placed on group 
work, evaluation, mentoring, coaching, working with third parties, 
and marketing services. Further, all levels of an organization should 
be involved in determining client needs, planning programs to ad- 
dress those needs, and providing support to counselors in deliver- 
ing services. 

Counselors need more leadership if they are to function effec- 
tively. The federal department of Human R(!SOurces Development, 
and some provincial government departments, have provided lead- 
ership in developing good career information materials and new 
tools for use in career and employment counseling. This must con- 
tinue. However, these materials should be marketed outside the 
departments that develop them in a more widespread sharing of 
information and resources, so as to avoid duplication and to make 
the materials more widely available to counselors, perhaps on some 
sort of cost-recovery basis. 

A team approach to the delivery of career and employment 
counseling services is desirable, where team members are aware of 
what the other players are doing, yet focusing on their own role. 
Thus attempts to implement an evaluation model will need to be 
seen as supported and modeled at all levels in the organization, 
with sunervisors sharing their evaluations with workers, district 
coordinators who model the new approach to managers, and so on. 
This will help to ensure an integrated approach to service delivery. 

Conclusion 

If counseling is to survive to service the clients who desper- 
ately need it, counseling will need to become truly client centered — 
not program, or test, or counselor centered. We believe that the 
data summarized here provide a good starting point for moving to 
the future. 
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Canadian Action on Early School Leaving: 
A Description of the National Stay-in-School Initiative 



Helen Hackett and Dan Baran 



Overview 



Stay-in-School is a Canadian government initiative 
laxinched in the early 1990's encouraging young Canadi- 
axts to build a solid foundation for the future by finishing 
high school and by acquiring the skills needed for the 
labor force of tomorrow. The Stay-in-School initiative is- 
sued a call to action. Canadians responded to the call with 
compassion, vigor and dedication; the initiative became 
a catalyst for caring. Through their actions, Canadians 
became catalysts for change. 

The Challenges 

Changing world circumstances of the late 1980's 
posed challenges for Canada' j most precious natural re- 
source — its people. Organ"' .tional restructuring, finan- 
cial constraints, and increasing skills requirements and 
recurrent retraining powered a search for new approaches 
to prepare youth to enter the labor market and to assume 
adult roles in the workplace, family, community, and 
country. Canada recognized that the challenges to its 
strengtii and integrity required imaginative and vigor- 
ous responses. 

Canada adopted two important assumptions: that 
youth are an essential component of its moral, social and 
economic fiber, and that graduation from secondary 
schof ' forms the foundation for prosperity. The linkage 
of educational attainment to economic stability was 
clearly delineated in a Coiif erence Board of Canada study 
entitled Drc; ^ng Out: The Cost to Canada (Lafleur, 1992). 
Accordingly, Canada worked to develop a response that 
addressed the needs of young Canadians, particularly 
those of the 30% of Canadian youth who do not complete 
secondary school. The Stay-in-School initiative grew out 
of these premises and challenges. 

The Philooophy 

Stay-in-School became anchored by the conviction 
that individuals, groups, and commxmities are inherently 
ingenious and resourceful, and are endowed with the ca- 
pacity to solve probler"s through robust and inventive 
action. Three fundamental principles guided, the Stay-in- 
School initiative: 

1. Compassion, caring, and commitment are essen- 



tial to change. 

2. Change is possible and likely when there is signifi- 
cant "buy-in" by participants. 

3. Collective action can be expressed through the in- 
terdependency of many partners. 

The Strategy 

The Stay-in-School initiative sought a strategy to re- 
duce Canada's dropout rate through collective responsi- 
bility and action, and through the empowerment of ev- 
ery person, rather than using victimization and the at- 
tachment of blame. The Canadian government strategy 
that emerged was a prtxress consisting of three compo- 
nents: 

1. Give Canadians information about early school 
dropouts and create an awareness of this problem. 

2. When Canadians have become aware of the situa- 
tion, mobilize people by encouraging them to develop 
and share ideas, approaches, and solutions. 

3. After Canadians generate intervention strategies 
tailored to their circumstances and which are supported 
locally, provide moral and financial resources for imple- 
menting these interventions. 

Officials used three components to describe the strat- 
egy: 

1. Public Awareness 

2. Mobilization of Stakeholders 

3. Programs and Services 

Assessment 

Taking Stock: An Assessment of the National Stay-in- 
School Initiative (Renihan et al, 1994) documents a formal 
evaluation conducted of the Stay-in-School initiative. 
Evaluators included measurements of multidimensional 
impacts stratified by group and geography. Both quanti- 
tative and qualitative data were collected and a triangu- 
lation approach ensured reliability and validity of find- 
ings. Researchers surveyed over 3000 participating 
groups and individuals, and then interviewed over 200 
respondents, including teachers, administrators, and ex- 
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ecutive officers of provincial and national stakeholder orga- 
nizations. 

Impact of the Stay-in-School Initiative 

The assessment discovered a powerful consensus about 
the importance of the national Stay-in-School initiative. Key 
findings include the following: 

• Most Canadian communities be<.ame involved in a stra- 
tegic approach to counter early school leaving. 

• The Stay-in-School initiative produced a noticeable in- 
crease in student retention. 

• In-school coordinators of Stay-in-School projects re- 
ported that 84% of students involved in dropout interven- 
tions in 1992-93 completed their year. Of those students, less 
than 25% would have finished the scholastic year if a Stay- 
in-School intervention had not been in place. 

• Fifty percent of school contacts noted enhanced aca- 
demic performance in over half of the Stay-in-School partici- 
pants. Improved life skills were reported by 70% of respon- 
dents. 

• The public awareness campaign was universally seen 
to have had a dramatic and positive impact by raising aware- 
ness of the dropout issue. 

• Almost all contacts stated that the Stay-in-School initia- 
tive was extremely cost-effective. 

• Students reported improvement in self-confidence, work 
habits, life skills, and academic skills, and expressed a desire 
to continue with and succeed in school. 

Analysis of Impact 

The assessment concluded that the impact of tiie Stay- 
in-School initiative was manifested in four domains: 

1. Expansion of knowledge 

As a result of the Stay-in-School initiative, significant 
gains were made in public awareness and knowledge of the 
dropout issue. The public awareness campaign succeeded in 
alerting young Canadians and their parents to the serious 
consequences of leaving school early. Furthermore, the ex- 
panded knowledge includes an expectation that the dropout 
rate will be sigruf icantiy reduced over time, and that programs 
and services will be generated to achieve this aspiration. 

2. Expansion of action 

A wide variety of programs for at-risk youth have been 
developed as a result of the Stay-in-School initiative. A theme 
pervading the qualitative data was that the success of stu- 
dent retention programs was largely dependent upon the cre- 
ation of coirununity ownership, and that this ownership could 
only be achieved through the deliberate structuring of solid 
educational partnerships. Alliances of individuals and orga- 
nizations at the municipal, provincial, territorial, and national 
lev 's have produced numerous school retention tools and 
resources. 

3. Expansion of collaboration 



Collaboration of different levels of the administrative and 
govenunent hierarchies has improved considerably as a re- 
sult of Stay-in-School. This collaboration has provided the 
administrative infrastructures needed to maintain many stu- 
dent retention projects. Throughout the data collection, re- 
spondents repeatedly claimed ttiat no other program in edu- 
cation has achieved such levels of inter-organizational col- 
laboration. A variety of coirununity service organizations, 
businesses, schools, and many other non-traditional groups 
developed. 

4. Expansion of moral obligation and responsibility 

The Stay-in-School initiative has brought about a sigrufi- 
cant number of changes in educational practice. Many juris- 
dictions are taking steps to formalize both program criteria 
and student tracking mechanisms. Many more are focusing 
on graduation and retention rates and establishing standards 
for follow-up. The progress of the Stey-in-School iiutiative 
has revealed imperfections in existing programs and has 
shown the need for an authentic and moral response to ad- 
dress the needs of at-risk youth. Adults in successful Stay-in- 
School programs willingly and consciously accepted a moral 
obligation for the education of at-risk students. 

Assessment Recommendations 

• Establish a Foundation for Student Retention. The Foun- 
dation would direct and initiate activities related to student 
retention, the dissemination of research findings, details of 
innovative practices, and other relevant information. 

• Reaffirm the important role of parents in student reten- 
tion initiatives. 

• Redirect the public awareness campaign to profile the 
need for increased involvement of parents, business and la- 
bor groups to promote life-long learning, and to establish a 
local as well as a national focus on public awareness and in- 
formation. 

• Encourage and strengthen inter-agency collaboration. 

• Direct the focus of disseminated research toward best 
practices in addition to prevention theory. 

• The Canadian government should maintain a strong 
voice as an advocate for, and communicator of, student re- 
tention and school-to-work programs across the nation. 
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New Federal Youth Initiatives In Canada 



Sharron Hanna & Lisa Dooman 



Overview 



Statistics Canada recently confirmed that young 
people were the hardest hit by the 1990-92 recession and 
are finding it increasingly difficult to find employment 
(Sunter, 1994). For example, the 1993 youth unemploy- 
ment rate of 17.8% is the highest annual rate since the 
1983 rate of 19.8%. The 1993 rate would be even higher if 
youth had persisted in their job searches instead of "giv- 
ing up" and withdrawing from the labor market. Col- 
lege and university graduates are also experiencing 
greater difficulty in securing jobs. 

The inability of young people to form a serious at- 
tachment to the labor market can have grave conse- 
quences. There is evidence that those who seek employ- 
ment during difficult times, but are not successful, will 
continue to experience ongoing hardships throughout 
their working lives, often developing an ongoing depen- 
dency on the social safety net. 

Investing in youth 

The Canadian federal government's youth employ- 
ment and leeiming strategy sets out several educational 
and training priorities wtdch, together, offers young Ca- 
nadians direction as they prepare for the future labor 
market. The strategy included two key elements on the 
youth employment front: 

1. Youth Service Canada aimed at putting out-of- 
school and unemployed young people back to work. 

2. Youth Internship Program supported new, entry- 
level training programs for occupations in expanding 
industries. 

Youth Service Canada 

Young people today face a frustrating dilemma: one 
needs experience to get a job, but without a job, one can- 
not get experience. "The proportion of Youths who have 
never held a job rose shcuply from 10% in November 1989 
to 16% in November 1993" (Sunter, p. 32). Youth Service 
Canada (YSC) aims to address this dilemma using a three- 
pronged approach: 

• Strengthen young people's sense of accomplishment, 
self-reliance, and self-esteem. 



• Enable young people to gain meaningful work ex- 
perience, whUe using and improving tiieir personal 
and work-related skills, through service to their 
community and their country. 

• BuUd stronger commxmities and a better Canada by 
enabling young people to address issues of concern 
to youth and by building a greater awareness of 
Canada's diversity. 

Four streams were identified as priorities in YSC: 

1. Community Development and Learning 

2. Sustainable Development and Environment 

3. Tulu (personal development) 

4. Entrepreneurship. 

During the spring and summer of 1994, 67 lead-site 
projects were officially launched, engaging over 1,100 un- 
employed youth in productive community service work 
terms lasting from 6-9 months. Participants received a 
weekly stipend and a completion grant in the form of a 
voucher, valued at no less than $2,000 which could be 
redeemed to cover the costs of going back to school;, sub- 
sidize wages at another job, pay for daycare while work- 
ing, cover travel costs to get a job or move to another job, 
use as collateral for a small business loan, or repay stu- 
dent loans. 

Youth Internship Program 

In its 1992 study of education and training in Canada, 
the Economic Council of Canada observed that "Canada 
has one of the worst records of school-to-work transi- 
tion. School leavers find a job by trial and error, often 
wasting their own and society's resources in the process" 
(ECC, 1992, p. 18). Approximately 60% of youth now 
enter the labor market directly from high school with no 
additional structured education or training. However, it 
is estimated that in Canada, almost half of the new jobs 
created by the year 2000 will require at least 17 years of 
education and training. 

The Youth Internship Program will target young 
people who choose technical/ vocational training over an 
academic post-secondary education, and will include 
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high school students, high school graduates, and early school 
leavers who are looking for training or work opportunities 
The program began in 1994-95 with a demonstration phase 
to test a variety of entry-level trairiing programs. Internships 
will be offered as follows: 

• Industry sectors: Sector Coimcils represent industry 
worker; and employers and establish skill standards 
and training programs. Entry-level training programs 
will be offered for studies in the environment, logis- 
tics, automotive repair, horticulture, and tourism sec- 
tors. Other national Sector Councils that have shown 
interest in developing entry-level training models are 
the electrical and software sectors. 

• School-based training: High school and post-second- 

ary co-operative education programs will be expanded 
and refocused, particularly in technical/vocational ar- 
eas. The idea is for school boards, colleges, and em- 
ployers to develop more comprehensive programs pro- 
viding a combination of both classroom and woi kplace 
skills training. 

• Community-based training: Entry-level training 
projects will be led by private and public sector asso- 
ciations, non-governmental organizations,and educa- 
tion and training institutions driven at the commimity 
level. Programs will be based on common standards 
recognized across Canada. 

Counseling: Some Criteria 

Human Resources Development Canada is supporting 
the "Building Better Career Cotmselling" initiative of the 
Canadian Guidance and Counselling Foundation (CGCF) to 
ensure that career development resources developed tmder 
the Creation And Mobilization of Counselling Resources for 
Youth (CAMCRY) and Stay In School (SIS) programs become 
an integral part of the federal government's youth initiative. 
Of notable importance are the career and skills development 
components of Youth Service Canada and the Youth Intern- 
ship Program. The provision/availability of career couitsel- 
ing was one of the several criteria considered in selecting and 
approving the best Youth Service Canada project proposals. 
Youth Service Canada participants will be provided with spe- 



cial services in such fields as career plaiming and counsel- 
ing, career and labor market information, volunteer adult 
mentors, and transition assistance. 

Youth Service Canada project coordinators will be able 
to access training in the use of the CGCF materials as they 
help yoimg people build career action plans. The career 
counseling resources will provide a highly effective comple- 
ment to the work experience acquired by Youth Service 
Canada participants.Tliese youth will be equipped with the 
employability and career development skills needed to make 
smooth school-to-work transitions, informed career deci- 
sions, and hence, succeed in today's dynamic and challeng- 
ing labor market. 

Conclusion 

Youth Service Canada and the Youth Internship Program 
supplement other noteworthy initiatives at the provincial 
and federal levels. All are aimed at improving the educa- 
tional, training, career development, and employment op- 
portunities facing unemployed and disadvantaged youth 
across Canada. Youth Service Canada and the Youth Intern- 
ship Program are unfolding in tandem with other efforts to 
modernize Canada's training and learning system. These 
programs offer clear pathways for participants to become 
eelf-sufficient by establishing a strong connection with the 
labor market. In this way, the program will help yotmg 
people break both the mounting dependency on passive 
social assistance and cycle of "false starts" on the labor mar- 
ket. 
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CAMCRY: 

An Innovation In Collaborative Program Development 



Bryan Hiebert & M. Lynne Bezanson 



Overview 



In the late 1980s, career development in Canada reached a 
crossroads. The myth of one-career-for-life had been shattered. 
The semi-skUled and unskilled labor force was shrinking. Ap- 
proximately one-in-three adolescents were leaving school be- 
fore graduation even though the age range for entry education/ 
training levels for new jobs was climbing to 15-17 years (Hiebert, 
Jarvis, Bezanson, Ward, & Heam, 1992). Many young people 
were slipping through cracks in the system. These were out-of- 
school youth, youth with special needs, underemployed youth, 
and youth at risk of leaving school. Even adolescents who chose 
to remain in school, often finished with no sense of career/life 
direction. It was in this social context that CAMCRY was bom. 

CAMCRY (Creation And Mobilization of Counselling Re- 
sources for Youdi) was a $15,400,000 Program Development and 
Research initiative, funded with $7.4 million from Human Re- 
sources Development Canada (then called Employment and 
Immigration Canada), and $8 million from universities, colleges, 
provincial govemment,and business. The Canadian Guidance 
and Counselling Foundation (CGCF) was chosen to coordinate 
the initiative. Each project met numerous criteria: 50-50 fund- 
ing, innovation, practical, emphasis on young people, and had 
to contain rigorous field test and evaluation components 
(Hiebert, 1992). Some projects targeted professionals who work 
with youth and included a training component for profession- 
als, while the majority focused on youth themselves. When fin- 
ished, CAMCRY included 41 distinct projects at 18 colleges and 
universities across Canada and involved over 200 researchers, 
four times as many rcasearchers as before the project began. 
This made CAMCRY the largest research and program devel- 
opment counseling project ever undertaken in Canada. 

CAMCRY: An Innovation In CoIUboration 

CAMCRY was built on collaboration (see Hiebert, 1992). 
CoUaboralion /« Planning 

• 200 letters were sent to colleges, universities, governments, 

and individuals, inviting them to participate. 

• Three working meetings were held to develop proposals. 

• Instead of competiKon, organizers encouraged collabora 
tion with interested parties to develop a good proposal. 

• The final budget request was based on the accumulated 
amount of all proposals submitted — ^when the award was 
less than requested, collaborators revised budgets. 

This collaborative approach contrasts with the usual one 
where proposals are reviewed anonymously: some "win" and 
get funded and the rest "lose." 



CoUaboralion In Operation 

The operating structure of CAMCRY was collaborative. 

• In order to keep programs career focused, reality-based, 
and practical, program consultants assisted projects with 
program development, career information, and adminis 
tration. 

• In the early stages of program development, a specifica 
tions conference guided by a leading expert of the project's 
choice, provided feedback and suggestions for improve 
ment. 

• The specificatioi^ conference was unanimously viewed 
as beneficial. 

Collaboration In Mobilization 

As program development came to completion, CGCF as- 
sisted projects with implementation plans: (a) marketing pro- 
grams to potential users; (b) securing publishers for the materi- 
als; (c) assisting with conference and workshop presentations 
and (d) helping prepare training workshops so that practitio- 
ners and potential adopters would get hands-on training in the 
new methods. 

CAMCRY: What We Learned 

Everyone agreed that although the finished project was big- 
ger in scope than anyone originally dreamed, it was also richer 
because of collaboration witti CGCF staff, other project direc- 
tors, and publishers. 

Collaboration Takes Time 

■ CAMCRY was three years in the planning, three years in 
program development, and two years in mobilization. 

• Implementing a new program takes as much time as d2 
veloping the program. 

• To help a new program become incorporated in the field, 
it is important to identify advocates for the program, 
people who can influence program adoption, early adopt- 
ers, and people who make curriculum decisions. 

• Implementation needs to be conceptualized as part of the 
project and built into the time line and budget. 

It Is Important To Market 

University and college instructors produce excellent pro- 
grams, but many educators need assistance in marketing their 
materials. This involves reframing marketing to give it an edu- 
cational focus, providing the opportunity to improve service 
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by using new methods. 

■ Program developers need to market their programs to schools, 
publishers, professionak, and potential future hinders through 
conference presentations eind workshops. 

■ The marketing success of CAMCRY is evidenced by the fact 
that over 30 programs have been published, numerous articles 
have appeared in professional journals, and eight provinces 
are currently using CAMCRY programs. 

Field Test Data Are Important But Are Not Enough 

Strong field test data supported all CAMCRY projects. Many 
projects also demonstrated success in multiple sites across the coun- 
try. The data included a combination of learning outcomes and tra- 
ditional measures (career maturity, locus of cuntrol, self-esteem). But, 
field test data are not enough; they do not speak for themselves. 
The bottom line for most publishers was the potential number of 
units that could be sold and strong field test results were only one 
small part of the market decision. 

Advisor}/ Committees Can Be Helpful 

CAMCRY had local advisory committees as well as a National 
advisory committee. 

• Local advisory committees composed of experts, practitioners, 
and young people helped guide program development, as 
sisted with field testing, identified potential markets, and 
helped programs maintain a realistic outlook. 

■ Tha National CAMCRY Advisory Committee consisted of 14 
professional associations, businesses, and federal, provincial, 
and municipal government departments. It provided direc- 
tion in three primary areas: communications, Gaining, and 
standards 

CAMCRY: What Would We Do Differently? 

CAMCRY was a first in Canada, and as such, everyone involved 
was "learning on the run." The project has been enormoirsly suc- 
cessful, but there are elements which would enhance the inilJative a 
second time around. 

1. Build a solid vision statement early to focus the advisory com- 
mittee and to provide cohesive direction to the projects: 

• Ownership and commitment increase if the vision statement 
is developed collaboratively and involves all participants. 

■ The vision statement provides the framework and impetus 
for action by advisory committee members. 

■ The vision statement helps each project see how it is part of a 
larger picture. 

2. Build into the master plan ample time for implementation 
and mobilization: 

• Launch the communication/marketing strategy early — it took 
two-person years of time to s«:T.r<; publishers. 

• It takes time to build awareness of a major initiative, but aware- 
ness can cultivate readiness for program adoption. 

■ Program developers need help marketing their work and it 
takes time to teach them how to do this. 

3. A training component is as important as the program for 
youth. 
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■ Establishing a solid training network took one person a 

■ Training is an important mobilization tool. 



■ projects that incorporated teacher /counselor training in 
their program development were the fastest to become 
published and used. 

■ Provinces will support training, but it takes time to estab 
lish an irifrastructure. 

4. Consultants are necessary in program development: 

■ Few resources view program development, implemen 
tation, and evaluation as integrated parts of a total pic 
ture. 

■ Academics are unaccustomed to program development 
and a "hands on" collaborative form of granting. 

■ It is necessary to have coaching on program content and 
a program development focus, versus a pure research fo 
cus. 

5. Provide ample support for evaluation: 

• Projects with strong data support were published first. 

■ Academics have difficulty breaking away from traditional 
standardized measures and pre/post designs, and they 
may overlook informal assessment, check lists, skill dem 
onstrations, self-monitoring logs, and alternative designs. 

6. Plan and budget for "spin off" events: 

■ In a major initiative, imanticipated events can enrich a 
project, provided there is time and money to pursue them. 

■ Quality Service Workbook (see Bezar^on, 1995) was a logi 
cal extension of CAMCRY and an asset to service deliv 
ery. 

• The Survey of Career and Employment Counseling in 
Canada (see Hiebert & Conger, 1995) was fostered by 
work arising from CAMCRY. 
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Employability Skills Profile: 
What Are Employers Looking For? 



MaryAnn McLaughlin 



Overview 



One of the goals of education in every province and 
territory in Canada is to prepare young people to partici- 
pate in peiid work: as employees or self-employed. In the 
late 1980s and early 1990s, both employers and educa- 
tors were voicing similar concerns and looking for ways 
to work together to meet this goal. Employers faced enor- 
mous changes in a highly competitive global marketplace. 
The new economy demanded new ways of thinking, new 
ways of managing, and new ways of working. As the 
nature and tools of jobs changed, the level of education 
and skills required also changed. Many educators faced 
the challenge of preparing young people to participate in 
the increasingly complex and changing world of work 
by calling on employers to articulate and communicate 
their needs better. 

A major project of the Conference Board of Canada's 
Corporate Council on Education was to identify and com- 
municate the skills that they require as employers of half 
a million Canadians. 

Discussion 

The Process and the Product 

The process began with a review of literature and 
unpublished reports about the mix of skills that employ- 
ers expect to find in new recruits. Building on a frame- 
work of Academic, Personal Management, and Teamwork 
Skills used by a Michigan Employability Skills Task Force 
(1989), the Corporate Council drafted a list of skills in 
each category, ba;sed on the hiring criteria of the compa- 
nies they represented. For simplicity, the Profile used the 
word "skills" to represent the set of characteristics that 
make a person employable, including knowledge, know- 
how, attitudes, and behaviors. One of tiie guiding prin- 
ciples in the Employability Skills Profile was that the skills 
needed for a high-quality Canadian work force now and 
in the futiure must be generic foundational skills rather 
than skills specific to certain occupations, levels of respon- 
sibility, or limited to today's jobs. 

The next stage involved review of the draft Employ- 
ability Skills Profile by other Canadian employers, includ- 
ing small business educators from all levels, labor, gov- 
ernment, equity (groups, and community groups. The 
review consisted of a questionnaire and meetings with 
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about 100 human-resource professionals. There was 
strong agreement that this type of profile would be of 
significant value, offering national direction for all orga- 
nizations and individuals concerned with education and 
training in Canada. There were also many suggestions 
for refinements in wording or further specification of skills 
already listed. 

With the publication of the "Employability Skills Pro- 
file" in May 1992, 25 major employers stated that employ- 
ers in Canada were looking for the following traits: 

• People who can commimicate, think, and continue 
to learn throughout their lives. 

• People who can demonstrate positive attitudes and 
behaviors, responsibility, and adaptability. 

• People who can work with others. 

Employers stated that they placed equal emphasis on 
each of these characteristics and that the skills in each 
category were not listed in any order of priority. In the 
workplace, as in school, the skills were integrated and 
used in varying combinations, depending on the nature 
of the job. 

In June 1992, the Conference Board conducted meet- 
ings with 200 representatives of stakeholder groups to 
address a central question: How close is this list to the 
overall foundation skills that young people need to de- 
velop in order to be fully participating members of soci- 
ety? These meetings were hosted by educators. They 
agreed that the profile outlined foundational skills that 
aU Canadians should acquire in their formative years, to 
enhance citizenship, self-fulfillment, and employability 
or self-employment. 

How is the Employability Skills Profile Used? 

The Employability Skills Profile has been widely used 
by educators, employers, career counselors, as well as 
other interested organizations in Canada and other coun- 
tries. In 1993-94, tiie Conference Board undertook a re- 
lated study to respond to many requests for information 
on how to implement the profile. One of the key findings 
of a review of 225 partnerships, projects, and programs 
was that two major techniques help achieve the objective 
of developing students' employability skills: infusing the 
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skills into existing subject-specific curriculum, and adding a 
skills component to career preparation, work experience 
courses, or business-education partnership activities. 

Summary 

In an attempt to address the changing skills needed to be 
successful in today's workforce, the Conference Board of 
Canada developed an Employability Skills Profile, based on 
input from employers and validated by a wide range of stake- 
holders. The Profile has quickly become a benchmark which 
educators, counselors, and businesses use to identify the foun- 
dational skills necessary for successful living. 
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EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS PROFILE: The Critical Slcills Required of the Canadian Workforce 


Academic Skills 

Those skills which provide the basic 
foundation to get, keep, and 
progress on a job to achieve the best 
results 


Personal Management Skills 
The combination of skills, attitudes, and 
behaviours required to get, keep, and 
progress on a job and to achieve 
the best results 


Teamwork Skills 

Those skills needed to work with 
others on a job and to achieve the 
best results 


Canadian employers need a 
person who can: 
Communicate 

• Understand and speak the 
languages in which business is 
conducted 

• Listens to understand and leam 

• Read, comprehend, and use 
written materials, including 
graphs, charts, and displays 

• Write effectively in the lan- 
guages in which business is 
conducted 

Think 

• Think critically and act logically 
to evaluate situations, solve 
problems and make decisions 

• Understand and solve problems 
involving mathematics and use 
the results 

• Use technology, instruments, 
tools, and information systems 
effectively 

• Access and apply specialized 
knowledge from various fields 
(e.g., skilled trades, technology, 
physical sciences, arts, and social 
sciences) 

Leam 

• Continue to leam for life 


Canadian employers need a person 

who can demonstrate: 

Positive Attitudes and Behaviors 

• Self-esteem and confidence 

• Honesty, integrity, and personal 
ethics 

• A positive attitude toward learning, 
growth, and personal health 

• Iiutiative. energy, and persistence 
to get the job done 
Responsibility 

• The ability to set goals and priori- 
ties in work and personal life 

• The ability to plan and manage 
time, money, and other resources to 
achieve goals 

• Accountability for actions taken 
Adaptability 

• A positive attitude toward change 

• Recognition of and respect for 
people's diversity and individual 
differences 

• The ability to identify and suggest 
new ideas to get the job done- 
creativity 


Canadian employers need a 
person who can: 
Work with Others 

• Understand and contribute to 
the organization's goals 

• Understand and work within 
the culture of the group 

• Plan and make decisions with 
others and support the out- 
comes 

• Respect the thoughts and 
opinions of others in the group 

• Exercise "give and take" to 
achieve group results 

• Seek a team approach as 
appropriate 

• Lead when appropriate, 
mobilizing the group for high 
performance 

This document was developed by the Corporate 
Council on Education, a program of the Natiotul 
Business and Education Centre, The Conference 
Boani of Canada. 

This profile outlines foundation skills for 
employability. For individuals and for schools, 
preparing for work or employability is one of 
several goals, all of which are important for 
society 
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Career Counseling With Native Clients: 
Understanding The Context^ 

R. Vance Peavy 



Overview 

In order to discuss career development and counsel- 
ing sensibly in relation to Native clients, it is necessary to 
state four contextual conditions: 

1. There is no geneijc Native or "Indian." The term 
"Indian" is a "white" term. For Natives living traditional 
lives, there are many important clan, band, and tribal dif- 
ferences as well as complicated family politics— all of 
which influence career development and choice for Na- 
tive individuals. Career counseling with Native clients 
requires an unusually large range of cultural understand- 
ings and an appreciation of diversity and uniqueness. 

2. With regard to Native enculturation and self-iden- 
tity, there are at least four Native "cultural-self" defini- 
tions, each having profound implications for career coun- 
seling.* 

• A "traditional" Native supports and lives the tradi- 
tional way of life throu^ use of foods, medicines, 
social organization, ceremoiues, and communica- 
tion, and is happy with this way of life. 

• An "assimilated" Native supports and lives the mod- 
em, dominant society way of life through use of 
foods, social organization, and communication and 
is happy with this way of life. 

• A "transitional" Native identity fluctuates between 
traditional and dominant society, and often exhib- 
its dysfunctional ways of living. The transitional 
individual is not committed to either culture and 
may be imhappy, uncertain, or unaware of his or 
her own lifestyle. He or she is often abusive, sub- 
stance addicted, manifests low self-esteem and lack 
of personal stability. 

• A "bi-cultural" Native person lives and supports both 
traditional and dominant society ways of living. The 
bi-cultural person uses both traditional and domi- 
nant society foods, medicines, and social organiza- 
tion, and may engage in both clan and nuclear fam- 
ily patterns. In contrast to the other identities, the 
bi-cultural individual has reconciled cultural differ- 
ences and is at peace with reconciliation. If career 



counseling is to be at all effective, it must take these 
differing Me-styles and identities into account. 

3. Career development for Native youth is seriously 
impeded by two characteristics of dominant society 
schools: 

• Lack of attention, understanding, and respect on 
the part of school personnel (including career coun- 
selors) toward the linguistic and cultural identities 
of Native students. 

• Lack of structural support or "Native cultural pres- 
ence" for students who are attempting to retain Na- 
tive cultural identity. A counseling preoccupation 
with the "self" of Native students as a step toward 
career development is all too often assimilative and 
contributes to the creation of traiisitional, dysfunc- 
tional lifestyles. Though unintentional, career coun- 
selors perform a kind of colonization of the Native 
mind (Madsen, 1990) when they attribute impoi> 
tance and value to academic, social, and vocational 
values and tasks as they understand them. If career 
cotinseling and development is to make sense to 
Native students, ways must be found for Native 
students to find and use their own "cultural voices" 
in career exploration and to use their ovm life ex- 
periences as building blocks for a hopeful future. 

4. Training in "multicultural cotinseling" is not an 
answer for providing sensible career counseling for Na- 
tive clients for at least two reasons. First, Natives are not 
immigrants. Persons who come to North America as refti- 
gees and immigrants have an expectation, as doei the 
dominant society, that in due time they will attain full 
membership in the North American dominant society. 
Their direction is clearly assimilative and contrasts ab- 
solutely with many Natives who struggle to preserve 
their historical, cultural identity as an "original" or "First 
Nations" people. Second, to "migrate" is to leave one 
culture and to re-establish oneself in another culture 
(Bissoondath, 1994). Most "First Nations" peoples are 
dedicated to retaining their Native cultural identity and, 
in many instances, interested in developing a bi-cultural 
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ability to navigate harmoniously back and forth between 
Native and dominant culture. 

Directions For Career Counseling With Native Youth 

Our research (Peavy, 1994) suggests at least five ways in 
which career work with Native youth can reduce racism and 
dominant society suppression of Native identity and give 
Native youth more voice in the formulation of career con- 
ceptions which are sensible to them: 

• Provide financial and conceptual support for educating 
Natives as career counselors for Native youth. Native 
conununiiy leaders and elders should have a say in the 
composition of such training programs. 

• Take steps in school programs to ensure that Native 
youth can receive career counseling from Native coun- 
selors, if they want it, or from non-Native counselors 
who have successfully established credibility and rap- 
port with Native clients and with the larger Native com- 
munity. 

• Restructure counselor education programs to include 
courses in Native psychology, language, history and 
culture. Include "immersion" experiences in the Na- 
tive conununity. At the very least, counselors of Na- 
tive youth should have participated in Native conunu- 
nity events and should have first-hand knowledge of 
the cultural protocols typical of the Native cultural 
groups. 

• Develop career counseling programs to include experi- 
ences and materials tailored to the needs of Native 
youth; use suitable role models-for identity purposes 
and for career emulation. 

• Revise the basic process of career counseling for Native 
needs. In contrast with formalized, self-focused coun- 
seling based on dominant society education and psy- 
chological principles. Native-appropriate counseling 
might employ, for example, narrative and story-telling 
as a central counseling procedure (Peavy, 1992). 
Storytelling is a good vehicle for rethinking one's "ca- 
reer identity" in relation to social, political, and eco- 
nomic realities, and can help counselors and clients find 
ways to reclaim identities as members of a respected 



cultural group. Further, storied counseling enables 
Native clients to explore ways to navigate through 
school and dominant culture. 

Conclusion 

The contextual consideration outlined in this paper pro- 
vide a framework for career covmseling with Native youth. 
It is a framework which links Native tradition, community, 
and culture to Native experience in dominant society schools 
and which helps Native youth construct a personal voice 
andidentity, yet, at the same time, leam to navigate school 
and majority cultural life. This framework suggests that a 
career counselirg approach with Native clients can be con- 
structed which respects Native culture and promotes ability 
and hope for bi-cultural navigation and career formation. 
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Reference Notes 

' For consistency, I use the term "Native" in this paper 
without prejudice to other terms, such as "Indian," "Aborigi- 
nal," "First Nations," and "Indigenous." 

^ I am indebted to Wedlidi Speck for these distinctions. 
Wedlidi Speck is a status Indian and member of the Nimpkish 
Band of the Kwakiutl Agency and is a traditional-based coun- 
selor. 

R. Vance Peavy is Professor Emeritus, Department of Psychologi- 
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scholar specializingin constructivist approaches to counseling, in- 
cluding counseling with First Nations people. 
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Career Counseling For Native Youth: 
What Kind And By Whom? 



R. Vance Peavy 



Overview 



One v>f the most sobering realizations about career 
counseling with Native youth is that almost no research 
has been d( ne on Native career development — we do not 
even knov/ to what extent the term "career" is culturally 
ser^ible to Native people. Working formulations con- 
ducted by the author and several graduate students 
(MacNeill, 1994; Peavy 1993, 1994) has led to some work- 
ing formulations about the concept of career with Native 
clients. 

• Personal and cultural identity is a critical issue for 
Native youth. They are often caught between two cul- 
tural worlds — bicultural personhood is hard to come by 
for many and rejected by others. 

• The life path, and career path, of many Native indi- 
viduals is unbelievably chaotic and unpredictable, espe- 
cially for "transitional" individuals. Family deterioration, 
deculturation, and racial discrimination produce ex- 
tremely turbulent lives with little trace oi "career" path. 

• The need for healing, identity authentication, and 
self-esteem building is so pressing for some Native cli- 
ents that career and educational counseling must be part 
of an integrated approach which encoimters the "whole" 
person. 

• Psychometrically oriented approaches to career 
counseliig are inappropriate for many Native clients. As 
one person put it, "We do not want you to develop cul- 
ture-fair tests for our children — we want you to slop test- 
ing them!" 

• High expectations play an important part in many 
Native cultures. The traditional family depended for its 
survival on the sharing and cooperation of all family 
members. Praise was seldom given. It was simply ex- 
pected that each person would do the very best possible- 
-that excellence would be striven for without praise. High 
skill and quality products were their own rewards. There 
was reluctance to do something unless the probability of 
success was high. Appreciation was shown, not by vo- 
calizing praise, but by asking people to continue doing 
what they were already doing. One of the tasks of coun- 
selors working with Native youth is to find ways to tap 



into the naturally occurring ethic of high expectations and 
help Native clients to apply this etliic in school culture 
and in dominant society v/orklife. 

While differences exist among Native groups as to 
the kind of counseling suitable for their children and 
youth, there is almost remarkable vmanimity, which goes 
back decades, concerning the need for, and the nature of, 
culturally appropriate courweling for Native youth (Na- 
tional Indian Brotherhood, 1972; Peavy, 1993). 

The Kind of Counseling Native Leaders and Parents Want 

The National Indian Brotherhood (1972) document 
primarily addressed education for Native children and 
youth. A discussion of counseling contained the follow- 
ing requests: 

• Availability of courweling for Indians by Indians, 
both on and off reserves. 

• Provision of more culturally appropriate sensitiza- 
tion and training for non-Native counselors who covm- 
sel Natives. 

• Recognition that existing counseling services for 
Native youth are not only ineffective, but in some in- 
stances contribute to the failure of Native students in 
school. 

• Provision of Native para-professional counselor- 
aides to increase liaison with families and Band councils. 

• Each school with Native students should provide 
coxmseling and guidance services which ensure tihat Na- 
tive students are prepared for the challenge of living and 
working after leaving school. 

The Kind of Counselors and Counseling Native Youth 
Want 

Recent studies of counseling for Native youth in Brit- 
ish Columbia (Peavy, 1994) and the Yukon (MacNeill, 
1994) identified characteristics which Nativ e youth searxii 
for in counselors and which contribute to couussling suc- 
cess, (i.e., the extent to which Native youth describe the 
courwelor as a safe and helpful person). 

• A counselor should be like a best friend — someone 
who knows when to speak and when to stay quiet, some- 
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one who has been through rocky times too. 

• Acoimselor should be personal but non-invasive. 

• A counselor must be perceived as "safe." Word of be- 
trayal of confidence travels fast through a Native commu- 
nity. 

• A counselor should be accessible on a "drop-in" basis. 

• Coimselors should be actively involved in providing a 
Native presence in the school. 

• A counselor should be known in the commimity and 
should know family members by name. 

• A counselor must be patient, accepting, and humorous. 

• A counselor must be familiar with the many struggles 
of Native youth. This includes coping with addictions, grief, 
homesickness, segregation, suicide, discrimination, adoption, 
cross-band rivalries, pregnancy, sexual and physical abuse, 
neglect, lack of role-models, and shame and confusion about 
personal and cultural identity. 

• A counselor need not be Native (although this helps) 
but must have non-biased knowledge about Native culture 
and protocol. 

• A counselor should be informal and treat Native stu- 
dents as having equal status with other students. As Native 
students in one discussion said, "We don't want to be just 
shoved along through school, nor segregated into special 
rooms or seen as having deficits or being slow. ... We want 
counselors to help ensure that we take courses needed to go 
on for further education and to prepare us for work." 

• A counselor should understand the need of many Na- 
tive youth to be in a healing process. 

• Counselors should know about the need of most, but 
not all. Native youth for spirituality. As one informant put it: 
"We have a special relationship with the land, with ances- 
tors, with our coirununity, and with nature. To achieve har- 
mony is sometimes more important than anything else." 

Summary Guidelines for Counselors Serving Native Youth 

Our own research and that of others (Heinrich, Corvine, 
& Thomas; 1990; Epp, 1985) supports guidelines which can 
help coimselors be culturally sensible with Native youth: 

• Within the school, take an informal, personal, friendly, 
non-invasive, and accessible stance. 

• Participate in Native community happenings and be- 
come acquainted with family members. 

• Concentrate on the best in students first, problems next. 
Move cautiously in the area of "personality" and feelings. 

• Recognize and respect world-views based on harmony, 
non-interference, trust, and spirituality. 

■ Use career exploration strategies based on doing, not 
on telling. 

• Actively work to create a "Native presence" in the school 



and cultural awareness among all members of the school cul- 
ture. 

• Create Native commuruty networks and identify Na- 
tive role-models for the purpose of helping Native youth with 
transitions from home to school, school to school, remote com- 
mimity to urban school, and from school to work experience. 

• Above all, practice patience, understanding, acceptance, 
infomicility and earn the trust of both Native youth and their 
family members. 

Conclusion 

It is essential for career counselors working with Native 
you'll to be cognizant of Native communication pattenis, 
which "nclude non-intrusive listening, story-telling, patience, 
and respect for family influences. Native students and their 
parents want non-biased treatment, information, and guid- 
ance from counselors to ensure both successful navigation of 
the school culture and transition to worklife. There is a great 
deal of diversity among Native groups. Counselors must not 
fall into the trap of seeing all Natives as the same, or as "dif- 
ferent in the same ways." A counselor's best tools are knowl- 
edge of Native culture and protocol, a personal, informal, and 
accessible counseling style, useful knowledge about the 
school and work, humor, patience, respect for world-views — 
including balance, harmony, spirituality and non-intrusive- 
ness — and an ability to relate to Native youth on the basis of 
their strengths and successes, rather than their failures and 
deficits. 
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Career Counseling for Aboriginal Youth: 
A Community-Based Program Development Approach 



Anne Poonwassie 



Overview 

Education philosophies originate within specific 
socio-cultural contexts, which are characterized by vmique 
problems and issues (Elias & Merriam, 1980). Histori- 
cally, Canadian Aboriginal peoples have befen denied the 
opportunity to develop need-based, culturally relevant 
programs. Instead, government has used education sys- 
tems to undermine Canadian Aboriginals' tribal organi- 
zation, their forms of leadership, their spiritual beliefs, 
their health system, and their economic system. The re- 
sult is a legacy of poverty and deprivation. 

In hoping for a brighter future of self-government and 
self-determination. Aboriginal communities have placed 
great hopes and expectations on their youth: "From our 
children will come those braves, who ill carry the torches 
to the places where our ancestors rest .... This is how the 
void will be filled between the old and the new ways" 
(Chief Dan George, 1974, p. 55). This vision is becoming 
a reality. In search of their identity, many Aboriginal 
youtlis are reclaiming their culture - not as an attempt to 
return to the pas* 'jut as a resolve to participate in soci- 
ety as equals, ai . n their own terms (Berger, 1985). 

The complexi!y and uniqueness of career-related is- 
sues pose a formidable challenge in the development of 
career-counseling programs for Aboriginal youth. Pro- 
gram planners must recogiuze that most of the answers 
and solutions for a successful program rest within Ab- 
origined communities. In keeping with this community- 
based view. Career Counselling for Aboriginal Youth: The 
Journey Inward; The Journey Outward was developed. 

The Guiding Principles 

Planning should involve all fogram stakeholders 
and should also acknowledge that many unknown cross- 
cultural variables need to be incorporated into the plan- 
ning process. Thus, program development should be 
participatory nd open to change as the various planning 
components evolve (Nadler, 1983). The aim of the plan- 
ning model should be to facilitate self-determination =md 
social change by espousing mutual respect and sharing 
as key components of the planning process. Planning and 
decision-making responsibilities should be shared and 



control should be negotiated on an on-going basis by pro- 
gram development team members (Freire, 1973). 

The Planning Components 

To meet the needs of Aboriginal youth, as well as the 
aspirations of their home communities, the following kijy 
components should be considered by program planners: 

• The program development team should include rep- 
resentation from the agency or community requesting the 
program, the institution which will offer the program, and 
resource people with career counseling expertise. In or- 
der to focus on the program's outcome vision, invite an 
Aboriginal Elder to guide the program planning team. 

• Negotiate the terms of reference for team member 
participation and /or leadership in all planning ac- 
tivities — possibly two or more subgroups work- 
ing on various planning components simulta- 
neously, based on their areas of expertise and /or 
interest. The plarming team should utilize consen- 
sus decision making on an on-going basis as the 
various planning components are integrated and 
finalized. 

• Establish a community advisory team to be involved 
in all planrung activities. 

• Conduct a comprehensive literature review of all 
topics relevant to career counseling and Aboriginal 
youth. Include a review of previous and existing 
programs which successfully integrated cultured im- 
peratives. 

• Select the agencies, commuriities and/ or groups for 
data collection and identify the specific members 
to be surveyed, (e.g., youths, parents, teachers, lead- 
ers. Elders, counselors). Note that each Aboriginal 
commvmity is quite distJnct in terms of size, geo- 
graphictd location, proximity to a large center (ver- 
sus isolation), accessibility (by road versus aircraft), 
history, cultural practices (versus adaptation of 
mainstream society's practices), and so forth. En- 
sure that the sample is representative of the youth 
who will participate in the program. 

• Plan, develop, and field test research instnmients. 
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In some cases, focus groups, community meetings, or 
one-on-one inter\'iews may be more appropriate and 
useful than surveys and/ or questionnaires. 

• Collect field test data. Ensure that researchers are fa- 
miliar with the language and protocol of each community 
and solicit the support of local leadership before begirming 
the research. Ideally, the researcher should be a member of 
the planning team and should spend five to seven days in 
each community. A journal of relevant experiences and/or 
observations is a useful supplement to formal sur'ey find- 
ings. 

• Analyze tl-ie findings and consider how they relate to 
the literature review. Present a summary to the com- 
munity advisory team and discuss the implications of 
the findings on the design of the caieer-covmseling pro- 
gram. 

• Based on the research summary and the input from the 
community advisory team, develop manuals for the pro- 
gram facilitators and participants. 

• Conduct and evaluate a pilot program and make ap- 
propriate revisions. 

The Program 

The above process was utilized to develop Career Coun- 
selling for Aboriginal Youth: The Journey Inward; The Jour- 
ney Ouhvard to prepare counselors to work with Aborigi- 
nal youth. The key program content came from sur- 
veys and foois groups conducted with the youth them- 
selves. They shared fear of failure in the mainstream 
educational system, imresolved hurts from family vio- 
lence and/ or family break-up, inability to survive the 
prejudice and discrimination in the "outside world," 
and, most of all, confusion about their culture and iden- 
tity 

In order to address these issues, the program is based on 
the traditional concept of a vision quest, and focuses on (a) 
enhancing self-esteem, (b) healing past hurts, and (c) model- 
ing Aboriginal values by integrating Aboriginal imperatives 
and rituals into the program content and delivery process. 
The training consists of two 1-week modules: In Week One, 
"The Journey Inward," counselors enhance their understand- 



ing of Aboriginal adolescent difficulties and barriers by ex- 
ploring their own adolescent experiences and assessing how 
these factors affect their clients' career development. In Week 
Two, "The Journey Outward," the covmselors integrate the 
knowledge gained in Week One into a holistic comiseling 
model whicli (a) incorporates appropriate cultural impera- 
tives and practices, (b) utilizes community-based resources, 
and (c) reflects the socio economic realities and aspirations 
of the First Nations' communities. The Facilitator's Manual 
provides a step-by-step guide, detailing the background in- 
formation, the philosophy of the program, and daily activi- 
ties. The Participant's Manual provides the program outline 
and relevant resource materials. 

Conclusion 

The participatory program-planning approach resulted 
in several important outcomes: (a) the participatory process, 
evolved in tixe plaiming stages, continued into program 
implementation, (b) plaiining team members from Aborigi- 
nal communities became strong program advocates, (c) the 
commimities demonstrated ownership of the program and 
encouraged coirunvmity members to participate in program 
offerings, and (d) new inter-community and inter-agency 
networks, established by the participatory planning process, 
resulted in other partnership initiatives. Most importantly, 
the participatory process resulted in a program which inte- 
grated appropriate knowledge and cultural components in a 
career-covmseling program which met the needs olf Aborigi- 
nal youth. 
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Career Counseling of Youth with Learning Disabilities 

Nancy L. Hutchinson 



Overview 

Career counseling in secondary schools is important 
for all students; but it is especially critical for students 
with learning disabilities. This group comprises about 
half of identified exceptional students. Althougji they 
have normal intelligence, their learning problems "in the 
acquisition and use of listening, speaking, reading, writ- 
ing, reasoning, or mathematical abilities" (Torgeson, 1991, 
p.21) can prevent them from acquiring knowledge when 
they are taught in large groups or coimseled with unstruc- 
tured approaches. 

Youth with learning disabilities have a higher drop- 
out rate than their non-handicapped peers. These youth 
report a greater need for transition services that focus on 
career counseling and require help in obtaining and main- 
tairung employment. Instructional career covmseling us- 
ing cognitive approaches has been recommended for 
youth with learning disabilities while theae students are 
still ertrolled in secondary school (Biller, 1987). Cogni- 
tive approaches have been used to enhance learning in a 
number of curriculum areas,to increase self-control in stu- 
dents with learning disabilities (Englert, Tarrant, & 
Manage, 1992). 

Discussion 

Characteristics of youth with learning disabilities, 
which may contribute to their difficulties in career devel- 
opment, include the following: 

• Lack of career maturity and awareness of own abili- 
ties (Biller & Horn, 1991). 

• Poorly developed planning and monitoring skills 
(BiUer & Horn, 1991). 

• Lack of problem solving skill (Hoffman et al., 1987). 

• Immature social skills and social awareness (Biller, 
1987). 

• Low academic achievement, particularly in literacy 
(Hoffman et al., 1987). 

Secondary schools have emphasized academic 
remediation for these students, particularly in litaracy. 
However, educational interventions are shifting to a more 
preventive approach by focusing more on the demands 



of post-school environments. 
Employahility Factors 

In recent research on adults with learning disabilities 
who were not successfully employed, lack of self-vmder- 
standing was cited as a pervasive characteristic (e.g., 
Hoffman et al., 1987). Although they knew they were 
having problems, these adults did not understand how 
their specific deficits contributed to their difficulties. 
Consequently, they did not apply for jobs that capital- 
ized on their strengths, and did not anticipate problems 
or develop compensatory strategies when they were hav- 
ing trouble meeting the demands at work. Adults with 
learning disabilities described tnemselves as experienc- 
ing difficulty attaiiiing employment-particularly in com- 
pleting application forms and in creating a positive im- 
pression in interviews. In reports to Hoffman et al.(1987) 
adults attributed their difficulties in keeping a job to a 
lack of social acceptance and a loss of temper. Employers 
have stated that persons with learning disabilities pos- 
sess poor attitude, are vmreliabile, and 3\ey lack interper- 
sonal skills. 

On the other hand, successful employment of adults 
with learning disabilities has been attributed to their 
choosing careers in their areas of strength and is due to a 
quest for control of their lives. This quest for control in- 
cluded such factors as goal-setting, persistence, and adapt- 
ability (Gerber, Ginsberg, & Reiff, 1992). Adults with 
learning disabilities who are successful in employment 
report either receiving or seeking special services to over- 
come their limitations (Gerber et aJ., 1992). 

It is particularly important for individuals with learn- 
ing disabilities to receive career coui\seling and to par- 
ticipate in career-development programs during second- 
ary school. These programs can help them select careers 
that wUl utilize strengths and de-emphasize weaknesses 
and help them to attain employment by teaching them 
skills in employment writing and interviewing. 

They may also handle problems that arise on the job, 
including problems with interpersonal skills and anger 
control. 
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Interventions 

Career counseling group interventions using cognitive 
instruction, have been recommended for youth. Such group 
interventions are especially recommended for youth with 
learning disabilities (e.g.,Biller, 1987). In cognitive instruc- 
tion, counselors and teachers provide clear explanatioris and 
models of behaviors and thinking that students may not be 
able to develop spontaneously. Students practice with peers 
in pairs and small groups, adapting the problem-solving ap- 
proaches and explanations of the teacher to develop their own 
understanding (Englert et al., 1992). 

In cognitively-based instruction, problem solving and 
other complex thinking skills have a central place. Rather 
than absorbing facts, students make sense of what they are 
taught and construct their own knowledge (Hutchinson & 
Freeman 1994). Students learn when they are cognitively 
engaged as they work with ideas and actively use informa- 
tion as it is acquired. In the classroom, cognitive approaches 
involve students interacting with each other. Thinking about 
their answers ai\d giving explanations for their thinking helps 
students realize there are a number of ways of arriving at 
understanding. Moreover, negotiating meaning, listening to 
colleagues, and arriving at consensus are skills required in 
the modem workplace. 

A four-year research program investigated whether, by 
using structured cognitive instruction as described above, 
teachers and counselors could enhance the career readiness 
of youth with learning disabilities. The program used was 
Pathways (Hutchinson & Freeman, 1994), a cognitive instruc- 
tional program designed to address five career-related areas: 
awareness of self and careers, emplo3TOent writing, interview 
skills, problem solving on the job, and anger management. 
Studies of this program demonstrated significant increases 
in self-av/rreness and career awareness, improved skills in 
employment writing and interviewing, and advanced strat- 
egies in problem solving and anger management (e.g., 
Hutchinson, Freeman, & Fisher, 1993). 

Cognitive interventioris that are effective with adolescents 
with learning disabilities usually include student involvement 
in setting goals; clear demonstrations of task-specific strate- 
gies and self-talk that will help students; clear explanations 
of ways in which the strategy is relevant; opporturxities for 
students to practice both behaviors and thinking skills in 
authentic situatioris; opportunities for student interaction, 
especially giving and listening to explanations; feedback, 
using prompting or modeling following errors rather than 
telling the answer; use of student performance to change in- 
struction in a timely way; and teaching students to general- 
ize and apply knowledge across settings, and conditions. 
(Based on Englert et al, 1992). 

Pathways includes many activities in which students take 
on unfamiliar roles to enhance their understanding and mo- 
tivation. For example, in one activity students assume 
the roles of employers and examine completed application 
forms to decide which applicants will receive interviews. 
Based on this experience, they develop guidelines for them- 



selves for completing applications. They then approach the 
task with increased awareness of the need for tidy, complete, 
and informative resporises if they want employers to select 
them for interviews based on their applicatioris. In Pathways, 
activities frequently have three phases. First, the teacher 
models a strategy by thinking out loud; this meai\s teachers 
must be willing to make their thinking and problem solving 
visible to students while modeling witfi a sample problem or 
task. Second, the students engage in guided practice or un- 
dertake an authentic task with a partner or in a small group 
while receiving feedback. This works well when students 
alternate roles, taking turns thinking aloud and responding 
to a peer thinking aloud. Last, the students practice or carry 
out the activity independently until they are competent and 
confident using the strategy. ' 

Summary and Conclusions 

Making developmental career covmseling a focus in sec- 
ondary schools contributes to the success of youth with learn- 
ing disabilities in post-school employment. These students 
show patterns of thinking and behavior that are alterable 
through cognitive intervention. Although the development 
of career counseling programs can be carried out by local 
school jurisdictions,a program such as Pathways, provides a 
successful model that is based on four years of development 
and evaluation research. Career covmselors, classroom teach- 
ers, and special educators can work together to tailor a pro- 
gram to meet the needs of youth with learning disabilities in 
their community. 
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Career Counseling For Young People With Physical 
Disabilities: An Introduction To Thresholds 

M. Jamieson & J. Paterson 



Overview 

For a number of years, studies have reported that 
people with disabilities have lower work force participa- 
tion rates than the general public (Siegel, Robert, Waxman, 
& Gay lord-Ross, 1992). Since work is highly valued in 
our society, scholars have been interested in determining 
why this is so. They have suggested that one factor is a 
lack of transitional, vocational programs for young people 
with disabilities and experts have recommended creat- 
ing programs based on the unique characteristics and 
needs of the target population. Thresholds is one such 
program, developed to meet the transitional and voca- 
tional needs of young people with physical disabilities. 

Discussion 

Before leaving high school and entering the world of 
work or other post-secondary settings, young people with 
physical disabilities must master a number of career de- 
velopmental tasks in relation to their disabilities. Practi- 
tioners and researchers have suggested that many aspects 
of Super's "life-career rainbow" are applicable to young 
people with disabilities (Hershenson & Szymanski, 1992). 
Super (1990) has combined situational and personal de- 
terminants with life-roles and life-stages to explain ca- 
reer development across the life-span. During the school- 
to-work transition, most young people have entered 
Super's exploration stage, which fosters the exploration 
of personal characteristics and career opportunities. As 
career opportunities and realities are clarified, young 
people make tentative career selections, test them through 
fantasy, discussions, and/or work experiences, and con- 
sider tiiem as possible life-roles. 

Many potential barriers exist for young people with 
disabilities (Karge, Patton, & de la Garza, 1992; Marlett, 
1987; Roessler, Brolin, & Johnson, 1992). For example, 
these young people may not obtain the same amount or 
variety of pre- vocational work experiences; they may lack 
training in basic skills such as job search, job maintenance, 
mobility/transportation, and self-advocacy skills; schools 
and other career counseling agencies may lack special- 
ized personnel; society may have lower performance ex- 
pectations for them. Unless vocational programs incor- 
porate activities tlnat examine the concept of disability. 
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and the accompanying barriers, they will not prepare 
people with disabilities to enter and succeed in the work 
world. 

Thresholds 

Thresholds (Jamieson, Paterson, Krupa, MacEachen, 
& Topping, 1993) is designed to enhance career develop- 
ment for young people with physical disabilities. Physi- 
cal disability is defined as a restriction to perform com- 
munication, personal care, locomotor and /or bodily ac- 
tivities in a maimer or within the range considered nor- 
mal for a person (World Health Organization, 1980). The 
severity of the restriction produces observable perfor- 
mance difficulties, which may be augmented by aids, 
appliances, and/or another person. Thresholds is intended 
for qualified facilitators working with 15-18 year old ado- 
lescents with physical disabilities, who have just begim 
exploring who they are and how they fit into the world 
of work. This program provides an initial step to career 
exploration — it is not a job search. 

Thresholds: The Program 

Thresholds has three parts: In Part A, participants re- 
flect on their interests, capabilities, and values, and then 
practice communicating these personal characteristics to 
others. In addition, they examine ways in which people 
with disabilities have successfully bridged the gap be- 
tween school and career. In Part B, young people explore 
the world of work. They formulate questions to investi- 
gate specific careers, determine if these careers meet their 
personal needs and directions, test their questions in a 
mock interview, refine them, and try them out in a for- 
mal interview. In Part C, participants examine barriers 
to career success. They identify their own barriers and 
contemplate strategies to overcome them. They also con- 
sider ways in which other people with disabilities have 
confronted career barriers. Finally, they revise their per- 
sonal plans for addressing barriers and formalize action 
plans to achieve their career goals. 

Thresholds includes 12 sessions of 80 minutes each and 
consists of group and individual activities. The facilita- 
tor, who may be a teacher, career courxselor, occupational 
therapist, or social worker, leads the participants through 
the activities. The program is detailed in a facilitator's 
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guide and a participant's handbook (grade 7 reading level). 
Facilitator Characteristics 

In order to implement Thresholds successfully, facilitators 
require a number of attributes. Consider the following points: 

• People with disabilities often face barriers that nega- 
tively affect their self-concept, self-esteem, and self-ef- 
ficacy. Recognizing the true potential of persons with 
disabilities and appreciating the possible effects of fre- 
quent, negative experiences can help to minimize the 
impact. 

• Counselor attitudes can influence their clients. Exam- 
ining personal and professional attitudes towards dis- 
ability and persons with disabilities could benefit fa- 
cilitators. 

• Over the last two or three decades, persons with dis- 
abilities have challenged society's perceptions of them. 
The challenges have encouraged members of society to 
change their attitudes and expectations. Facilitators 
should be aware of this history and be sensitive to the 
need for further social action. 

• Participation of people with disabilities in the labor force 
is low. Therefore, loiowledge both of the realities of the 
world of work and the factors that influence young 
people with physical disabilities is important. 

Field Testing 

Thresholds was based on a needs assessment and was field 
tested in two urban settings. In the first field test, a social 
worker and a vocational counselor guided three males and 
five females (ages 14-18) through the program. In the second 
test, two career counsielors worked with 10 males (ages IS- 
IS). Pretest-posttest differences in the first setting showed a 
significant improvement in vocational decision-making abili- 
ties. In the second setting, significant improvements in voca- 
tional decision-making abilities and self-appraisal skills were 
also observed. Participants in the first test had a poor under- 
standing of career decision-making strategies, but a good 
understariding of who they were prior to entering the pro- 
gram. In the second setting, participants had limited under- 
standings in both areas. Therefore, the initial characteristics 
of the participants seemed critical in determining whether or 
not notable improvement would occur. 

Conclusion 

Thresholds is a transitional, vocational program for young 
people with physical disabilities which facilitates self-under- 
standing, caree;' understanding, decision-making, and self- 



advocacy. Its focus is on young people who have just begun 
exploring the world of work and their future in it. Field tests 
confirm its value as a career development program. Thresh- 
olds, together with other vocational programs, should help 
young people with physical disabilities develop the attitudes, 
knowledge, and skills necessary to participate successfully 
in the work force. 
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Career Counseling with Street Youth 



Dave E. Redekopp, Barrie Day & Kris Magnusson 



Overview 



A variety of programs have attempted to address the 
career development needs of street youth (i.e., 16-24 year 
olds who generally have no fixed address, minimal oi no 
formal social support, and who usually support them- 
selves through street activities such as prostitution, theft, 
drug dealing, and the like). However, in our review of 
the literature, it became apparent that no single program 
addressed the varied needs of these young people. In 
response to this gap in services, we designed a model for 
a relatively unstructured "program," flexible enough to 
adjust to meet the changing needs of youth. This model 
was the basis for Sfci7/s Plus, a pre-employability program 
for street youth. The core features of the model and pro- 
gram are described below. 

Hierarchy of Self-Directed Adaptation 

Career development programs are designed to help 
individuals make transitions from one context to another 
(e.g., school to work, one job to another job, street to work). 
It is generally assumed that clients' inability to adapt to a 
new environment prompts them to enter transition pro- 
grams. In general terms, the desired outcome of these 
programs is client adaptability within the new environ- 
ment. 

As clients move from very low adaptability to very 
high adaptability, the interventions used to assist them need 
to change. The "hierarchy of self-directed adaptation" 
(Magnusson, Day, & Redekopp, 1988), partially illustrated 
in Figure 1 and described below, is our attempt to show 
the continuum of these interventions. 

1. Intensive Support. At the begiiming of a transition, 
individuals may lack the resources or capability to take 
independent action, and often need someone to serve as 
a direct advocate on their behalf. Such intensive support 
is usually directive, and involves doing things/or the cli- 
ents (e.g., attending to safety concerns, making phone 
calls). Intensive support is usually conducted on a one- 
to-one basis and helps to develop trust between the cli- 
ent and the intervenor. It allows the client to become more 
comfortable with the transition process. With some cli- 
ents, this phases lasts only a few minutes; with street kids, 
5-5 weeks is the norm. 

2. Advising/Guiding. As clients become acquainted 



with the demands of the transition, one-to-one assistance 
continues but becomes more non-directive and less ad- 
vocacy-based. This "advising/guiding" is what most 
people think of as the typical function of the career/ per- 
sonal counselor. Clients begin to work on self-manage- 
ment skills, the prerequisites for any transition. 

3. Coaching. As the client becomes more adaptable, 
particularly with regard to the essentials of self-manage- 
ment, coaching (small group facilitation) is introduced. 
The coaching intervention allows the client to interact with 
others (the context in which most self-management skills 
are necessary) whUe still having the luxury of personal 
assistance when necessary. Coadhing develops the client's 
self-management capabilities, and begins to work on 
personal/career development issues. 

The above three levels of intervention attend to the 
development of skills and attitudes that are prerequisites 
for formal instructional settings. 

4. Formal Instruction. Formal instruction enhances 
specific transition skills and usually occurs in large group 
settings. It becomes an appropriate and cost-effective 
intervention when the client's oelf-management skills are 
relatively strong, thus enabling the intervenor to focus 
on specific skills needed for the transition (e.g., job-spe- 
cific skills). 

5. Consulting. Clients who have acquired specific 
skills during "formal instruction" will occasionally 
stumble or hesitate as they implement these skills in real 
life. The consulting intervention recogiuzes this by en- 
couraging the client to return to the intervenor for check- 
ups, encouragement, or validation. For example, some- 
one who learns r^sum^ writing skills may return after 
drafting a new r&um^ to have it checked by the intejve- 
nor. 

6. Self-Help. As the client becomes comfortable ap- 
plying his or her skills in the transition environment (e.g., 
a job, academic upgrading as a post-secondary student), 
the role of the intervenor dianges markedly. Clients help 
themselves by reading, talking with colleagues, going to 
seminars, and the like. The role of the intervenor becomes 
one of providing access to, or information about, resources 
for clients. 
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7. Personal Innovation. As individuals "master" their new 
environments, they begin to create their own learning mecha- 
r\isms. This may include experimenting with new strategies/ 
tactics, teaching others, or mentoring others. This requires 
extremely high adaptability — ^here individuals create new 
practices and concepts to alter their environment. The role 
of the intervenor at this level is one of providing encourage- 
ment, support, and feedback. 

Skills Plus 

The 16 week Skills Plus program for street youth follows 
the above hierarchy from interisive support to coaching, with 
orUy the occasional formal iiistruction. Our intention was to 
help street youth develop the prerequisite skills for formal 
iixstruction in other locations (e.g., back to school, post-sec- 
ondary, job-specific training) or for immediate entry-level 
employment. 

The first several weeks of the program were devoted to 
intensive support. Youth met the counselors individually on 
roughly a daily basis. The covmselors' primary goals at this 
stage were to develop trust and encourage motivation for the 
trai^ition. Although interisive support is costly, it paid off in 
client commitment and a very low drop-out rate. 

The amount of time devoted to intensive support weis 
different for each young person. Some required orUy an hour, 
whereas some needed daily meetings for 5 weeks. TTiose who 
were ready, immediately moved to advising/ guiding; those 
who were not, received interisive support as long eis they 
needed it. On average, most street clients were ready for 
advising/guiding by the third or fourth week. 

Coaching began as soon as two or more clients were ready 
for this intervention; the coaching was entirely client-driven. 
For example, during a session the clients spoke of the diffi- 
culty in ceishing checks without proper identification. They 
felt like non-entities without a driver's license. The counse- 
lors took this as an opportunity to build self-esteem,explore 
learning strategies, and meet immediate needs. They began 
teaching driver skills so that clients could get their "beginner's 
permits" and have identification. Similarly, if clients ex- 
pressed anger during a session, the session would focus on 
"anger management." 

Complementing the counselors weis a group of "advo- 
cates" who had been trained to work part-time with the street 
youth in Skills Plus. Advocates were individuals familiar with 
street life due to prior experiences, but who had worked 
through their own personal issues. The advocates assisted at 
all three intervention levels, helped recruit clients, partici- 
pated in a "triadic counseling" method (a method for increas- 
ing communication which uses either two clients and one 
counselor or advocate, or an advocate, client and counselor) 
and helped clients develop Self-Portraits (see Redekopp, Day, 
& Magnusson, 1995). 

Outcomes 

The ability of Sfci7/s Plus to meet client needs as they 
emerged resulted in high commitment to the program. Cli- 
ents who stayed with the program past the first one or two 



intensive support sessions generally completed the program. 
These clients had far more needs than we anticipated (and 
we were anticipating the worst); therefore, 16 weeks often 
afforded only enough time to deal with basic living needs. 
For example, one young prostitute with an iitfant effectively 
made the trai^ition from prostitute to "talking dirty over the 
phone." This may not seem like a big leap, but it helped reach 
a number of goak: safety for her baby; improved care for her 
baby; reasonable cash flow; improved safety for the mother 
(i.e., avoiding abusive pimps); and stable living enviroiunent 
with a support network. This woman obviously did not make 
the transition to a "normal" working environment, but at leeist 
she could more easily effect that transition when ready. 

Conclusion 

Many of the Skills Pli4S successes were similar to the above. 
Although a majority of the youth returned to school, obtained 
further training, or found employment, these seemed to be 
less significant than the transitioris to better support systems, 
better living conditions, better communities, and better self- 
care. 
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Counseling Young Offenders for Rehabilitation 
and Employment: The Problem and Promise 

Donald S. Campbell 



Overview 

Canadian counselors working with young offenders 
confront at least two problems that interfere with effec- 
tive intervention: a trend toward increased incarceration 
and public confusion and mistrust over approaches to 
reducing crime. 

Trends 

Although crime in Canada is on the decline, changes 
in police practices have resulted in increased reporting of 
crime .;r»icng the young, giving the perception of an up- 
ward trend. The tendencies are now to report offending 
activities which were once considered minor and were 
dealt with outside the justice system, to put more youth 
in custody, and to favor pttnishment and deterrence rather 
than leniency and rehabilitation Qohn Howard Society 
of Ontario, 1994). 

Two forces direct the trend toward punishment and 
away from rehabilitation: the public's increasing fear of 
youth crimes and the program evaluation research pub- 
lished in the 1970s which fostered the belief that "noth- 
ing works" to change criminal behavior. The trend is 
xmforttmate because it is shortsighted, largely fear-in- 
duced, and it ignores a growing body of research con- 
firming different observations (Henggeler, 1989; John 
Howard Society of Ontario, 1994; Leschied, Jaffe, & Willis, 
1991). 

• The majority of non-incarcerated, first-time young 
offenders do not re-offend. 

• Once incarcerated, the likelihood of re-offending in- 
creases. 

• The most promising rehabilitation takes place in the 
community and in the home. 

• There are few rehabilitation programs available for 
youth once they are incarcerated. Fewer still appear to 
work. 

• No one program will be appropriate for all delin- 
quent youth, but some do show promise. Generally, such 
progranas teach concrete skills, address psychological and 
learning deficiencies, are built on soimd instructional prin- 
ciples, are of significant duration, and are multi-faceted. 



Confusion Of Purposes 

Counselors and educators of young offenders and 
other at-risk youth need to be aware of how various ori- 
entations carry different, and sometimes opposing, beliefs 
and assumptions which create confusion over prevention 
and intervention practices in community and sdiool. Fom 
primary models are evident (Reid-MacNevin, 1991): 

1. Societal change model. Youth crime is a product of 
society and its institutions (family, conununity, school) and 
is beyond the control of the individual. Intervention in 
this model addresses issues of poverty and inequity in 
the commvmity rather than "correcting" the individual. 

2. Welfare model. The yoimg offender is assumed to be 
have psycho/social deficiencies that cause offending be- 
havior. Intervention provides appropriate therapy to re- 
habilitate the individual. 

3. Justice model. Society must be protected from offend- 
ers. Individuals committing crimes of their own free will, 
must be held responsible, and pay the penalty set by soci- 
ety under due process. 

4. Crime-control model. Societal order is maintained 
through laws that pimish wrong doing, achieve retribu- 
tion tlu:ough punishment, and deter criminality by threat 
of punishment. Youth are no exception. 

The Promise: An Alternative Perspective 

Research over the past decade offers renewed prom- 
ise for counseling interventions that prepare yoimg offend- 
ers to be productive members of society. Programs typi- 
cally stress the prevention of behaviors that lead to re- 
offending. Most behaviors and attitudes don't directly 
lead to successful employment, however, they can be 
tl-iought of as preparatory. Research is demonstrating what 
works and also what leads to failure (Henggeler, 1989; 
Quay, 1987): 

• "Quick fix" programs do not work. Programs must 
be offered over months, not weeks, and of sufficient in- 
tensity to change entrenched behaviors and attitudes. 
Follow-up "booster" sessions contribute to program ef- 
fectiveness. 

• Programs that employ single aims or strategies do 
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not work. Youth offending has no single cause and the young 
offender population is far from homogeneous. 

• Successful programs are multi-faceted. They use mul- 
tiple strategies (e.g., skills, problem-solving, self-morutoring, 
aggression control), have multiple targets (e.g., individual, 
peers and home), and have multiple specific goals that typi- 
cally generalize over time and across settings. 

• Program effects can be missed; programs may be labeled 
as "failures" if evaluation is faulty. Simplistic evaluation de- 
signs and unreliable criteria (e , recidivism) caimot address 
the complexity of short-term and long-range outcomes. 

• Programs do not work when those who offer them do 
not believe in their efficacy. Successful programs can fail be- 
cause of cynicism among those who implement and admin- 
ister them. 

• Lack of program fidelity is a common cause of failure. 
Successful programs are often complex, a reflection of the 
complex causes of youth offending. If they are not delivered 
as designed and those implementing ttiem are not well 
trained, successful programs can fail. 

Sample programs 

Effective programs for young offenders and other at-risk 
youth typically take place in the community (e.g., schools, 
open-custody residences, group homes, social agencies). The 
following examples represent the types of promising pro- 
grams being applied in Canada. All are multi-faceted, inten- 
sive, relatively long-term, and systematically evaluated. They 
do not have a specific career focus, but go beyond simply 
finding jobs for at-risk or offending youth. These programs 
address skill training both in preparation for work and in job 
maintenance. 

• The BreakAway Company (Campbell, Pharand, Serff, & 
Williams, 1994) is a highly structured, 12-week program for 
residential or school use, based on cogrutive-behavioral in- 
struction principles. It simulates a work place in which stu- 
dents are treated as "employees" and group identity is fos- 
tered. The teacher/counselor is their "supervisor." they re- 
ceive a token salary and bonuses, negotiate contracts, work 
cooperatively, receive ii\formation through Company memos, 
attend staff meetings, and do job shadowing and short-term 
placements. The Company "products" are reflected in its 
objectives: discovering one's own abilities and job-related 
skills, and learning cognitive-behavioral strategies that ad- 
dress problem-solving, interpersonal relations, and aggres- 
sion control. 

Evaluation of the program over two years indicates that 
most students learn the strategies and apply them in various 
settings. In six to eight month follow-up interviews, partici- 
pants reported such observations as: "You just stop and think 
before you do everything now. It's just natural now..."; "Now 
I think out problems in slow motion."; "I learned how to con- 
trol my anger.. [I] think about it, sit down, and say, 'Look 
what you're doing wrong'." 



• Multisystemic treatment (Henggeler & Borduin, 1989) is 
a two to four month community-based program that ad- 
dresses the causes of delinquency. The focus is on the family 
system as the center of a network that includes siblings, peers, 
and school. Emphasis is on preserving the family and devel- 
oping effective social-cogiutive sldlls. 

• Aggression Replacement TYaining (Goldstein, Click, Irwin, 
Pask-McCartney, & Rubama, 1989) is a 10 week program 
emphasizing aggression control, moral reasoning, and pro- 
social behavior among young offenders (both in custody and 
Oil iulc2««) and their families. 

Conclusion 

Research dviring the past decade is begirming to show 
clearly that programs for young offenders and other at-risk 
youth can work if they are built on principles that lead to 
effective behavior and attitude change. The task is not ecisy. 
There are no short-term solutions, -or will any single pio- 
gram likely address all cispects of tlrie problem. Counselors 
and educators must have available a repertoire of programs 
that meet individual and group needs. 
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Older Workers In Transition 

Lisa Avedon 



Overview 

Many older workers today are perplexed and dis- 
mayed by the swift and dramatic changes occurring in 
the work place. For most of their adult lives, they have 
functioned successfully in stable work environments 
where they anticipated holding their jobs until retirement. 
These older workers are discovering that they may not 
achieve their dreams of spending the last years of their 
work lives productively and they may not achieve finan- 
cially independent retirement. They are also unsure of 
their ability to cope with the ensuing difficulties. For 
counselors, finding ways to help older workers presents 
a dilemma because older workers have not traditionally 
been part of their clientele. Counselors quickly become 
aware both of the obstacles older workers face and the 
diff icvilties in finding and accessing services which could 
result in successful transitions for older workers. 

Older workers who are in transition - either within 
the workplace or being displaced from the workplace - 
require services which are geared to their tmique needs. 
These include counseling; valid, meaiungful, and reli- 
able support services; and learning programs which will 
enhance workers' abilities to cope with the changes they 
must make in their lives. 

Backgroimd 

Mature workers have been important partners with 
Canadian industry. However, in d\e last 15 years, they 
have often found themselves outside of the plant gates 
wondering what happened, or still inside, but anticipat- 
ing dramatic workplace changes that threaten their job 
security. Plant closures, downsizings, restructuring, new 
technologies, international trade agreements, ecological 
concerns, changing demographics, have affected the Ca- 
nadian workforce. Workers in their 40's and older are 
particularly affected. While some older workers may be 
able to leave the workforce volxmtarily by taking advan- 
tage of early retirement, most do not have the financial 
resources to do so, nor can the economy afford for them 
to retire early. By the year 2000, 35% of the workforce 
will be 45 years of age or older (CLFDB, 1993), making 
the future issues of the older worker more pronounced. 

Older workers were encouraged a generation ago 
to enter the workforce by leaving school at 16 or by im- 
migrating to Canada. Now they find themselves com- 



peting for jobs in work environments that are often dra- 
matically different from those they have experienced. The 
characteristics that employers sought so eagerly in the 
past — stability, working independently, and the willing- 
ness and ability to follow instructions precisely - have 
been replaced by different priorities: coping with constant 
change, teamwork, continuous learning, and technologi- 
cal s^ls which were unknown a generation ago. The 
requirements of changing technology and economy are 
obstacles to the employment of older workers because 
they lack the formal educational requirements (Ontario 
Ministry of Labour, 1993) and employers lack the will- 
ingness to train them (David, 1993). 

At the same time, we have recognized the inadequacy 
of programs for older workers. Few employers provide 
career counseling for employees. If help is provided to 
workers who are being displaced, it is usually confined 
to job-search workshops. Tlie Canadian Labour Market 
Productivity Centre (1989) emphasized the importance 
of providing accessible, timely, and appropriate covmsel- 
ing for older workers, and of ensuring that they are well 
integrated with other services and then evaluated accord- 
ing to outcomes. Of 13 recommendations to the federal 
goverrunent, three addressed couriseling, and five men- 
tioned support services. A follow-up report, in review- 
ing the federal government's responses to the recommen- 
dations, noted that while a few improvements had been 
made, much more could and should be done (Canadian 
Labour Force Development Board, 1993). 

A Possible Solution 

The Adjustment Advisory Program of the Ontario 
Training and Adjustment Board (OTAB), working with 
other levels of government, employers, and community 
organizations, has provided assistance to workers in plant 
closures, downr>izings, and other job threats. Since a large 
proportion of cider workers have been affected, their 
needs are emphasized in the counseling and support ser- 
vices which are provided, resulting in a placement rate 
which is dramatically higher than usually experienced 
by older workers. The following are the essential com- 
ponents of these services: 

Counseling issues— "Stable" workers have had virtu- 
ally no contact with the helping professions, are not ex- 
perienced in reflecting on their job skills, are likely to re- 
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sist change, and may feel traumatized by what is happening 
around them (Avedon, 1991). They may be enduring what 
Schlossberg and Robinson (1993) call "non-events" — expec- 
tatior« that should come to pass but do not. In this case, they 
expect to be continuing the same work they have been doing 
for years and retiring from what they consider to be "their 
jobs." Coimseling is provided individually and in groups. 
Group cotmseling is important for emotional support and for 
learning from one another's experiences. 

Accessibility — "Action centers" are established within 
plants, in trailers or other buildings on the grounds, in imion 
halls, or in store fronts. The action centers are the focal points 
of all services and their schedules correspond to those of the 
workers'. Centers offer "one-stop" information, counseling 
and, where feasible, training. Staff usually include peer "help- 
ers," (identified by fellow workers) coimselors, i.'SL, English 
or French literacy instructors, placement persorme^ and skill- 
training instructors. Services are provided in a worker's first 
language when possible. 

On-going assessment — In addition to the usual assess- 
ment procedures, workers are continuously assessed on an 
informal basis since their needs change throughout the tran- 
sition process. Initially, program staff provide informal as- 
sessments by walking around the plant and chatting with 
workers in the cafeteria. These are. in valuable in developing 
imderstanding of the work environment, workers' duties and 
relationships, and the corporate culture, all of which influ- 
ence the transition process. 

Training of service providers — All those involved in the 
process are considered links in it and become involved in 
learning about the various parts of the services as issues arise. 
This includes company persormel, comnuttees, and action 
center staff, including peer helpers and clerical staff. 

Training — Older workers learn best when trairiing ap- 
proaches are consistent with workers' learning styles (Rosen 
& Jerdee, 1989). Step-by-step approaches, which result in 
positive learning experiences, encourage older workers to 
believe in their ability to continue learning (Avedon, 1991). 
In plant closures and downsizings, initializing training dur- 
ing the notice period enables older workers to make transi- 
tions into learning situations while they are still employed. 
If their learning experiences are positive they are more likely 
to continue training after termination. 

Community involvement — Community partners are also 
critical to the process since a strong network will add to the 
services provided by the action center. These services include: 



training ii\f ormation, job opportunities, family counseling and 
longer-term assistance. Linkages to community services are 
important since older workers move through the transition 
process at their own pace and in their own way. 

Conclusion 

It is possible to help older workers make effective transi- 
tions, "riiis requires providing appropriate counseling and 
support services in an accessible and timely manner, with an 
awareness of all of the necessary linkages. Both business and 
government must begin to develop policies that will break 
down existing barriers and recognize that older workers con- 
tinue to be important to the economy. We need to do this 
before the retention and retraining of older workers becomes 
an even greater issue (Lefkowich, 1992). 
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Women and Work-Place Stress 



Bonita C. Long 



Overview 



North American women have joined the paid work 
force in record numbers and much-needed attention is 
now focvtsed on the effect employment has on women's 
well-being (Long & Kahn, 1993). Until r,cently, theories 
and reseairch about job stress have ber i directed prima- 
rily at men's experiences, as a result, w omen's experiences 
of stress have remained relatively unexplored. 

The conceptual literature on stress suggests that 
working women cire prone to the same stressors experi- 
enced by working men. Yet, women cire also confronted 
with potentially unique stressors such as discrimination, 
stereotyping, social isolation, and work/home conflicts. 
In addition, taking care of children and aging parents 
continues to be a source of stress for women who work 
outside the home (Repetti, Matthews, & Waldron, 1989). 

Even though women in the paid work force face nu- 
merous stressors, the conventional wisdom that work is 
necessarily harmful to women has not been proven. 
Repetti et al. (1989) found little evidence to support a glo- 
bal relatioriship between paid employment and either 
mental or physical health in women. Instead, they foxmd 
that paid employment had clearly beneficial health ef- 
fects for some women and clearly detrimental effects on 
others. These effects depended on the characteristics of 
the individual woman, her family situation, and the prop- 
erties of her job: 

• Employment contributes to greater health benefits 
for uitmarried women than for married women. 

• For married women, employment has more health 
benefits if their husbands participate more in house 
hold labor. 

• Employment has beneficial effects when there is a 
match between a woman's desire for employment 
and her employment status. 

• Job characteristics such as heavy demands and low 
control increase health risks. 

• Some women derive greater satisfaction from em- 
ployment roles than from traditional roles as wife, 
mother, and commuiuty volunteer. 

• Work relationships that provide social support ap- 
pear to improve health. 



Obviously, the global conclusion that employment is 
inherently harmful to women in unwarranted. Employed 
women experience a multitude of work-related stressors, 
yet they appear to be better off than women who are not 
employed. Although multiple roles for women produce 
a number of benefits, certain work conditions are delete- 
rious to women's well-being (Repetti et al., 1989). 

Sex Segregation as a Source of Stress 

While women's work-force participation has doubled 
in the last 25-30 years, most women are still employed in 
a limited number of occupations, performing labor dif- 
ferent from the kind of labor performed by men. For ex- 
ample, while 6 out of every 10 women are in the paid 
labor force, 58% of Canadian women work in clerical, 
sales, or service occupations. Men are employed in a 
wider range of jobs and more frequently hold hi^er pay- 
ing jobs (Statistics Canada, 1990). Sex segregation of work 
roles creates further stressors unique to women. For ex- 
ample, secretaries, waitresses, and nurses experience high 
demands, but receive limited autonomy and low pay. 
Routine, bureaucratic work is common in female domi- 
nated jobs (e.g., clerical work). In addition, women in j ibs 
that remain male-dominated often experience social iso- 
lation — a situation that limits women's opportuiuties for 
social support. Although women are joining the paid 
work force in record numbers and are moving into men's 
occupations, men are not moving into women's occupa- 
tions. Until women's work is valued as much as men's 
work, this imbalance is unlikely to change. 

Barriers to Career Progress as Stressors 

Another important stressor for employed women is 
the lack of career progress. While this is a potential stres- 
sor for all employees, it is particuUirly problematic for 
women because ttiey are clustered in the lower levels of 
the hierarchy. For example, women hold only 2% of se- 
nior management positioris and only 5% of corporate 
board positions (Friedman, 1988). An explanation for this 
finding is that stereotypes and biases of male decision- 
makers prevent women's career advancement. The bar- 
rier formed by these biases has been referred to as the 
"glass ceiling." 

The well-known Framingham Hejirt Study showed 
that women's health may be jeopardized by such barri- 
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ers (Haynes & Feinleib, 1980). One of the major predictors of 
coronary heart disease among female clerical workers was 
decreased job mobility. Furthermore, women reported more 
job changes but fewer promotions than did men, indicating 
that their upward mobility may be severely constrained. 

If barriers to career progress are related to decision-mak- 
ing processes — and there is evidence that managers use de- 
cision models that systematically discriminate against women 
(Hitt & Barr, 1989)— then programs need to be developed 
that focus on the decision-making behaviors of male manag- 
ers. Education is another way to decrease occupatiorul seg- 
regation. Thus, organizations can encourage continued edu- 
cation through sudi means as tuition refund programs and 
flexible work schedules (Nelson & Hitt, 1992). 

Addressing Women's Work-Place Stress 

While organizations recognize the costs of stress to 
women, researchers and authors have suggested a wide range 
of strategies aimed at preventing or eliminating women's 
experience of work stress. The suggestions range from indi- 
vidually focused actions to broad based organizational policy 
changes (Freedman & Phillips, 1988; Nelson & Hitt, 1992). 
These include the following: 

• Promote equity in pay and benefits for women. 

■ Promote benefit programs of special interest to women. 

• Eliminate occupational segregation. 

• Produce a bias-free job evaluation program. 

• Provide equal starting salaries for jobs of equal value. 

• Support educatiorul opportunities for women. 

• Educave men regarding importance of sharing respon- 
sibilities outside of work. 

• Provide parental leave, day care, and alternative work 
scheduling as resources for preventing stress. 

• Provide more job flexibility for women and men to bet- 
ter manage work home conflicts. 

• Promote childcare and eldercare options in the commun- 
ity or the organization. 

• Support programs to educate and develop skills among 
women for managing and controlling organizational 



politics. 

Conclusion 

In recent years much has been learned about the unique 
stressors which employed women experience, as well as some 
of the health-related outcomes resulting from these stressors. 
Policies and programs need to be developed that are preven- 
tive in focus in order for women to maximize their career 
potential, and thus allow organizations to benefit from the 
rich resources that women bring to the work force. 
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The Social and Labor Market Integration of At-Risk Youth 



Diane Lord, Jean-Guy Oueilette & Real Allard 



Overview 



Social and labor market integration represents a con- 
siderable challenge for youth in general and an even 
greater challenge for at-risk youth. Indeed, youth who 
have experienced numerous difficulties in persorwl and 
social development encounter significant obstacles inte- 
grating themselves into society and into the labor mar- 
ket. Oueilette and Doucet (1991) observed that the per- 
sonal, social, educational, and vocational characteristics 
of at-risk youth resembled traits in individuals exhibit- 
ing weak personal and vocational identities which could 
contribute to integration difficulties of at-risk youth. This 
led to the development of a model of the factors contrib- 
uting to social and labor market integration and a pro- 
gram to develop personal and vocational identity. 

The Model 

Our model of social and labor market integration con- 
sists of three main dimensions: 

1. Psychovocatiorwl dimension: This is the heart of 
the model and consists primarily of: personal identity - 
Erikson's (1980) first six stages (trust, autonomy, initia- 
tive, industry, identity, and intimacy); vocational identity 
- Havighurst's (1964) first four stages (identification with 
a worker, development of basic work habits, development 
of an identity as a worker, and becoming a productive 
person). 

2. Sociopsychological dimension: It subsumes the 
psychovocational dimension and consists of family, peers, 
school, work, and media networks. 

3. Sociological dimension: It subsumes the 
sociopsychological dimension and consists of economic, 
political, cultural, geographic, and demographic factors 
(Allard & Oueilette, in press). 

The model was verified, via focus-group interviews, 
by professionals working with at-risk youth, by employ- 
ers who employ these youth, and by individual interviews 
with a sample of at-risk youth (Allard & Oueilette, 1994). 

The Program 

Development and Description 

The program helps at-risk youth acquire knowledge, 
attitudes, and skills which lead to the development of 
positive, personal, and vocational identities, and which 
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foster a social and labor market integration perspective. 
The program, entitled "Programme de developpement de 
Videntite personnelle et professionnelle" (Program for the De- 
velopment of Personal Identity and Vocational Identity), 
consists of the following: 

• The Info-Guide - a brief overview of the program. 

• Volume I - Identite personnelle (Personal Identity) - 
an introduction and six modules pertaining to personal 
identity. 

• Volume II - Identite professionnelle (Vocational Iden- 
tity) - four modules on vocatiorwl identity and one aimed 
at post-program transition. 

The 12 modules are divided into 59 sub-modules and 
98 experiential learning activities. The program is offered 
over a period of 15 weeks, 3 of which offer work experi- 
ences in the community. Individual interviews and vis- 
its to institutions and industries complete the program. 
Three examples of activities drawn from the program are 
presented below: 

1. 1 Affirm my Individuality before the Group (from 
Module 6: Identity). Participants identify five personal 
characteristics which differentiate them from ottiers and 
which are not well-known by other group members. Par- 
ticipants then rank their characteristics according to the 
degree of difficulty in sharing them with the group. Par- 
ticipants then share their characteristics with the group. 
Group members may or may not participate on any given 
turn. Participants conclude the activity by sharing feel- 
ings and reactions concerning the inability to identify and 
express individuality. 

2. My Self-image as a Future Worker (from Module 
10: Identity as Worker). Participants are invited to see 
themselves as future workers during a counselor-guided 
visualization. Group members then depict their image of 
self-as-future-worker in a drawing or collage. Finally, they 
compare their current image of self-as-worker (whidi they 
prepared in a previous activity) to their image of self-as- 
future-worker. 

3. A Look Towards the Horizon (from Module 12: In- 
tegration and Transition). In this activity, participants 
identify their feelings about what awaits them at the con- 
clusion of the program by drawing facial expressions and 



by writing words on a poster. This sharing of feelings allows 
participants to realize that people react cUfferently to antici- 
pated situatiorts and circumstances. 

Experimentation and Evalmtion 

The progreun was used with 16-19 year old at-risk youth 
and with 19-24 year olds who were experiencing significant 
difficulties with social and labor market integration. There 
were two pilot tests to obtain reactions to and evaluation of 
each of the experiential learning activities in the program. 
Following each field trial, investigators modified the program 
to address areas of concern. This led to a second version of 
the program, which was used in a controlled outcome study 
involving two no-treatment control groups and two experi- 
mental groups. The results and feedback ftom this last evalu- 
ation led to the programs final version. 

Both quantitative and qualitative data were collected to 
address the level of participation during the activities, par- 
ticipant retention, general knowledge on the components 
experienced, personal identity, vocational identity, and gen- 
eral comments concerning the program's content und pro- 
cess. Overall, the results indicate that the program has merit 
for use with at-risk youth (Ouellette & Doucet, 1993, 1994). 
Participants who complete the program improve their per- 
sonal and vocational identities. The combined effects of what 
is learned both in the modules and the practical experiences 
in a work setting allow peirticipants to identify personal and 
vocational goals and, consequently, to prepare for some of 
the realities of life and work. Some participant comments 
upon completion of the program attest to its effectiveness: 

• "The program made it possible for me to find a job. I 
became the first person in three generations in my family to 
get off welfare." 

• "Sometimes, we feel like dropping everything espt - 

daily studies. But while following this program, I became 
aware of the fact that I have to complete hi^ school. And 
that's what I'll do ... go all the way to get my diploma." 

• "This program provided me with a lot of encourage- 
ment and really built up my self-confidence. I know now 
that I have a place in society if I forge ahead and realize my 
goals and my dreams." 

Limitations 

The program had some linutations. Youth experiencing 
serious persorial difficulties, which require therapy, were not 
successful in the program. However, ttie program was never 
intended as a group therapy program. Also, for the program 
to succeed counselors had to possess certain knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes. To meet this requirement, a training 
course was prepared covering the following content: charac- 
teristics and envirorxments of at-risk youtti, difficulties en- 
coimtered by these youth in their integration attempt; reali- 
ties of the labor market; Erikson's conception of personal iden- 
tity; Havighurst's conception of vocational identity; the con- 



tent and structure of the program; participant selection crite- 
ria and modalities for program delivery; attitudes, beliefs, 
and skills essential for counselors working with at-risk youth; 
experiential pedagogy; crisis intervention skills, a review of 
group work; and individual and group counseling skills. 

Conclusion 

This project made it possible to better understand the 
complexity of social and labor market integration of at-risk 
youtti in New Brunswick. The multitude of personal and 
external obstacles encountered by these youth led to a pro- 
gram which heightened personal and vocational identities 
and thus enhanced participants' chances for successful inte- 
gration. An extensive evaluation of the program coixfirmed 
its merits and its pertinence for at-risk youth. 
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Counseling Career Drifters 

Mildred Cahill & Sandra Martland 



Overview 

Persistent career change is generally seen as nega- 
tive. However, today's economic reality may force coun- 
selors to look differently at clients who move from job to 
job. Our study Oa self-acknowledged career drifters Ln 
Newfoundland and Labrador suggests that some people 
have good reasons for making frequent job changes. It 
also tells us that there are different types of drifters. This 
paper summarizes our three-year study of career drifters 
and it explores the implications for career counseling. 

Discussion 

Although business and government promote flexibil- 
ity and adaptability for employees, career counselors of- 
ten aim to place a person in a single occupation. Fre- 
quent occupational change is cor\sidered by many to be 
undesirable (Jarvis, 1990). At the same time, economic 
change has prompted a shift to less secure working ar- 
rangements (Krahn, 1991) and an environment where 
career change is the norm rather than the exception (Ross 
& ShUlington, 1991). 

Our work has defined drifters as individuals who 
have 

• completed high school 

• been out of secondary school for a minimum of 4 
years 

• made at least three voluntary changes in either post 
secondary courses, jobs, or a combination of the two, 
within a maximum of 10 years after graduating from 
high school. 

The literature suggests there are five types of career 
drifters: 

1. Personal/Psychological Drifters, Hartman, Fuqua, and 
Jenkins (1986) identify three subgroups: 

• Chronically indecisive people with underlying psy- 
chological problems that inhibit their ability to make 
life decisior\s or persevere in a chosen course. 

• Developmentally undecided individuals who have 
little knowledge of self or low self-esteem. 

• Career-undecided people who have had no oppor- 
tunity to develop the skills needed to make career 
decisions. 



2. Drifters by Necessity. This group of people include 
those who have made a career choice, but are prevented 
from implementing it due to economic circumstances. 
They may live in areas of high unemployment cind often 
travel to more lucrative job markets elsewhere, but re- 
turn to work at home or to receive unemployment ben- 
efits (House, White, & Ripley, 1989). They may also stay 
in their home community working at temporary jobs or 
in the informal labor market (e.g., building one's home, 
gathering and producing food, or working for barter). 

3. Drifters by Occupation. This group includes people 
working in unstable occupations, including cyclical sec- 
tors sud\ as construction eind miiung, or occupatior\s with 
high turnover, including self-employment. 

4. Multipotentialed Drifters. These people remain in- 
decisive about their careers because tiiey are unwilling 
to sacrifice any viable option (Pask-McCartney & 
Salamone, 1988). Having too many options may seem a 
minor problem, but to some the idea of committing to a 
narrow path provokes great anxiety. 

5. Questers. Questers take social risks in order to 
achieve success as defined by themselves rather than so- 
ciety. Rather than following a linear career path, these 
people make frequent changes in various directions. 
Driven mainly by intrinsic rewards, they often make as 
many lateral moves as upward ones, and sometime 
change to jobs that would be considered less prestigious 
or lower-paying than those thev have held earlier 
(Kanchier & Unruh, 1988). 

Drifters in Canada 

Our work explored personal aspirations, meaning of 
work, influence of community and family, level of de- 
pendency, quester characteristics, person/enviroiui.rfnt 
congruency, experience with work, and self-efficacy. 
There were 85 self-acknowledged drifters, more than half 
from rural communities. Their drifting patterns revolved 
around three prominent themes: 

1 . Meaning of Work. A large majority' felt anxious about 
making career decisions and seeking a job. Although 
many admitted they sometimes worried about making 
decisions in general, the incidence and level of anxiety 
was higher for career decision. The high levels of anxi- 
ety, especially about finding a job, may reflect high un- 
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employment rates and unstable working arrangements. 

2. Personal Aspirations. People falling into this category 
were more career undecided than indecisive. While more 
than three-quarters of respondents felt it was important to 
have decided on a career path upon high school graduation, 
slightly more than half felt no personal failure for not com- 
pleting post-secondary courses. This suggests that many 
people may be using college and university programs for 
career exploration. 

3. Quester Characteristics. Many of our drifters were risk- 
takers who felt self-confident. They were willing to leave a 
job for further education without having assurance of em- 
ployment afterward. 

Community and family influences (including educational 
level of parents), work experiences of the subjects, level of 
dependency, self-efficacy, and person-enviromnent congru- 
ence did not prove to be as useful in explaining the drifting 
patterns. Iristead, drifting seemed to be related either to the 
lack of stable occupational opportunities, to inadequate ex- 
posure of the individual to a wide range of educational and 
occupational options, or to a personal desire for a more satis- 
fying career. 

Implications for Counselors 

The transition to an information-based global economy 
produces more occupational variables than were found in the 
industrial era. This has several implications for career coim- 
seling: 

1. There is no assurance that an occupation will continue 
to exist throughout one's working life or that it will not radi- 
cally change. Counseling must prepare clients for the likeli- 
hood of multiple occupational moves and help clients to ac- 
cept the legitimacy of lateral and even downward occupa- 
tional changes, as well as transitions into and out of the labor 
market. 

2. As low-skilled service and technical jobs make up a 
growing proportion of employment opportunities, it is likely 
that paid work will not be the principal way in which many 
people achieve their life goals. This will require a shift in 
emphasis for career counseling towards recognizing that vari- 
ous life roles provide career anchors (Schein, 1978). 

3. Rational decision-making skills are likely to be less ef- 
fective and less important in the more complex global envi- 
ronment. Counselors will have to emphasize skills that are 
more appropriate: flexibility, adaptability, opportunity iden- 



tification, and management of change. They must help people 
prepare to act on unforeseen opportunities and cope with 
unforeseen disruptions. 

Conclusion 

It is clear from our work that people who make frequent 
career changes are not psychologically tmbalanced or are lack- 
ing career maturity. Some may have high levels of career 
and job anxiety suggesting the need for counseling services 
that address both of these personal factors. However, many 
drifters change courses for positive reasons or as an adaptive 
strategy to cope with harsh economic conditions. The incor- 
poration of such envirormiental factors into coimseling will 
require greater attention to economic and sociological issues. 
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Project RO.D.S. 
Providing Opportunities for Developing Success 

Ron Roberge 



Overview 

In 1990, as part of a national stay-in-school campaign, 
the district researched its school dropout rate and con- 
finned that the figures were consistent with the provin- 
cial and national averages: 30-35% of students starting 
grade 10 did not finish high school (Alexander & McEwin, 
1989; Armstrong, 1988). A broad-based task force con- 
firmed that a comprehensive intervention must be devel- 
oped to reduce the high dropout levels. The Director of 
Special Education and a Stay-in-School Program Devel- 
oper proposed a project that would integrate an array of 
interventions for "at-risk" youth with planned organiza- 
tional and curricular re-structuring activities at two jun- 
ior secondary and two elementary schools. The project 
was called "Providing Opportunities for Developing Suc- 
cess" or PODS. 

The project consists of eight "PODS," or groups of 
fifty-five to sixty students, (two at each participating 
school) with two teachers assigned to each POD. While 
the underlying goal was to reduce the dropout rate, the 
overall objective was to provide more personalized sup- 
port for aU students through programs described in the 
literature as the "best practices" for responding to stu- 
dents at risk of dropping out (Conrath, 1988; Slavin, 1988). 
In this way, it was anticipated that meaitingful and suc- 
cessful activities would become permanent features of the 
schools, and would be available to all students in the sys- 
tem. 

Program Goals 

The main objectives and supporting activities of 
PODS are as follows: 

1. To develop among at-risk students a sense of be- 
longing, identification, and membership within the school 
community. 

2. To develop within at-risk students the ability to 
demonstrate mastery in endeavors relevant and suitable 
to their individual needs. 

3. To develop with at-risk students the skills neces- 
sary to increase tiheir sense of social responsibility. 



sary to mcrease tneir sense ot social responsiomty. 

4. To develop, through a coordinated and plaruied 
series of activities, the ability for at-risk students to achieve 



independence and a higher internal locus of control. 

The above objectives constitute key indicators of suc- 
cess for students that are at risk of dropping out of school. 

To achieve these objectives, the project was commit- 
ted to implementing 13 activities, briefly described as fol- 
lows: 

1. Establishing support programs for at-risk youth in 
the areas of peer tutoring, peer covmseling, and peer 
mentorship. 

2. Establishing a conflict resolution and mediation 
program for at-risk youth. 

3. Establishing mechaiusms which facilitate access to 
school governance for at-risk youth in school-home part- 
nerships. 

4. Establishing school organizations which are more 
personalized and learner focused to the social, academic, 
and personal needs of at-risk youth and their families. 

5. Establishing a program which enables at-risk youth 
to acquire and demonstrate an advanced skill level in non- 
traditional academic or vocational pursuits. 

6. Establishing a formalized process for demonstrat- 
ing significant skUl acquisitions within the school and 
community. 

7. Establishing a program of leadership training for 
at-risk youth. 

8. Establishing mentorship programs aimed at devel- 
oping career awareness and which erthance the relevance 
of education. 

9. Establishing school and community partnerships 
in support of at-risk youth. 

10. Establishing multi-age peer support networks 
across grade and school organizations (secondary-el- 
ementary). 

11. Establishing a support network for peirents of at- 
risk youth. 

12. Establishing a series of parent education seminars 
focusing on the social, emotional, and educational needs 
of adolescents. 
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13. Establishing a program of school-community service 
projects. 

Discussion 

The unique feature of the PODS project is its compre- 
hensive nature. It is comprehensive across grades, including 
elementary, intermediate, and secondary schools. It provides 
services to students within the schools without segregating 
at-risk students. It encompasses all aspects of the curricu- 
lum and seeks to draw together school and community re- 
sources on behalf of students. This approach stands in con- 
trast to the majority of dropout interventions which offer spe- 
cial services for the at-risk students, often as alternate pro- 
grams, and which target students only at the intermediate or 
secondary level. 

Many existing programs provide valuable support for 
the individuals involved, but they are inadequate in terms of 
serving the larger school population. Furthermore, such ser- 
vices are often "too little too late" to curb the momentum 
toward dropping out which often begins in early childhood. 
For these reasons, it should not be surprising that research 
results on these programs have failed to produce encourag- 
ing overall results, fit contrast to earlier methods, the FOES 
project adopted a comprehensive approach. A wide range of 
services that are needed by at-risk youth have been identi- 
fied and blended together in regular integrated school set- 
tings. The FODS project reflects the belief in supporting di- 
versity through unity. It embodies the belief that learning 
takes place within social relationships and a caring environ- 
ment. Kids leeim best in an environment that instills and pro- 
motes self-esteem and which provides more personal and 
caring contact with fewer teachers. 

Conclusion 

Although FODS is relatively new, there is ample evidence 
that it is working: from independent evaluations (Neufeld, 
1994), internal evaluation reports (Doerksen & Richardson, 
1994; FODS Steering Committee, 1994), and documentation 
in teacher logs. Teachers reported that FODS participants in 
the peer tutoring program "are some of the best tutors: the 
most compassionate and most dependable." Students re- 
ported that involvement in FODS had a positive effect on 
self-esteem and social skills, in the words of one student "I 
learned people skills, how to communicate better and how 
to work with others." One of the PODS participants went on 
to become Prime Minister of the student body. A parent sur- 
vey indicated that 99% of the parents were in favor of the 



PODS program and 95% of them attributed the success of 
the program to its comprehensive nature. All 13 activities in 
the program received similar support. Thus, it is not pos- 
sible to identify any single activity to account for the success. 
More likely, the success of the PODS Project lies in its com- 
prehensiveness and its emphasis on personal interaction. In 
the words of one teacher, "I am strongly supportive of the 
program. As a teacher, I particularly like the flexibility and 
the opportimity it gives me to become personally involved 
with the students." 

One further factor contributing to the success of FODS is 
that it is driven by a dedicated and enthusiastic staff. The 
staff display a wholesome balance between confidence in the 
project, optimism for its future, and, on the other hand, a con- 
structive but critical wariness. The ongoing success of PODS 
is certainly dependent on a spirited and dedicated team of 
teachers. Wiih the continued commitment of teachers and 
administrative support PODS will continue to produce posi- 
tive results. 
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Helping Schools With Career Infusion 

Garnet Millar 



Overview 

Infusion is an interesting concept. According to 
Webster, infusion refers to the act or process of steeping 
or soaking in water or a substance in order to extract its 
virtues. The Gage Canadian Dictionary uses the words 
"permeate," "fill with," and "inspire" to define ii\fusion. 
Lately, the word ii\fusion has been adapted by career edu- 
cators to refer to the introduction of career concepts and 
strategies into the regular curriculum in order to instill 
relevance and quaUty to subject matter at school. 

The Infusion Approach 

The infusion of career development and planning 
skills into the regular school curriculum is advocated by 
career leaders. Hiebert (1993), in a theme editorial in 
Guidance and Counselling, calls for an infusion or integra- 
tion of career concepts across all grade levels and in all 
subjects. He contends that in addition to providing in- 
formation about the specific subject matter, teachers may 
properly discuss the roles of various jobs. Whether the 
subject is science, health, or mathematics, students must 
learn that it is natural and important to ask questions 
about the nature of jobs in which people engage. School 
counselors can facilitate infusion of career skiUs by con- 
sulting with teachers and by teaching units for / with them. 
This approach of infusing career information into subject 
matter will add relevance and interest for young people 
and, ultimately, will contribute to the establishment of a 
"Career Development Culture." 

Over the years, the author has been involved in a 
number of studies dealing with the infusion of sets of skills 
(research, thinking, questioning) into the regular school 
curriculum, as opposed to teadikig these skills separately. 
These shidies (Millar, 1994; Himsl & Millar, 1988) have 
indicated that the infusion approach to education is best, 
as long as it is accompanied by professional development 
or staff training either at the preservice level (university) 
and/or inservice level (schools). In Alberta, to accom- 
plish this staff training goal, a course entitled "Everyday 
Career Development" was created to help teachers infuse 
career skills into their daily teaching activities. 

"Everyday Career Development" is a three-day pro- 
fessional development course for secondary school teach- 
ers. "Homework" is assigned to enable educators to 
implement and receive feedback on various strategies. 



The strategies included in the course largely require an 
awareness of career development, rather than an en- 
tirely new set of duties for teachers. After a field-test of 
the course, teachers overwhelmingly reported satisfac- 
tion and confidence in their ability to implement the 
ideas in their math, science or English classes. A Facili- 
tator Guide to Everyday Career Development (Redekopp, 
1994) has been prepared to help local facilitators main- 
tain quality control when delivering the course. 

A Method of Infusing Career Skills 

Whether they realize it or not, teachers have a strong 
influence on students' career development. The course 
"Everyday Career Development," enables them to make 
a conscious impact on udents by using the infusion 
approach. Teachers learn how to connect activities in 
the classroom to the events unfolding in the labor mar- 
ket. The ultimate goal of the course is for students to 
have a smooth transition from school-to-school or 
school-to-work, assisted by a network of teachers who 
are infusing career development concepts and strate- 
gies into their everyday teaching activities. 

The course reference book. Everyday Career Devel- 
opment - Concepts and Practicts (Participant Guide), 
(Redekopp, Fiske, Lemon, & Garber - Conrad, 1994) 
contains six chapters: Chapter 1, provides a pe.-spec- 
tive of global trends; Chapter 2, provides a view of ca- 
reer development; Chapter 3, provides an overview of 
career development in the school context; Chapter 4, 
provides a description of the labor market or work dy- 
namic analysis; Chapter 5, provides specific strategies 
for helping students build their career; and Chapter 6, 
provides ffie learning options for students from three 
perspectives - high school courses, informal learning 
events, and learning experiences after high school 

In this guide, teachers learn a basic framework for 
career planning. Briefly, this model examines a pro- 
cess which includes self arialysis/ re-analysis, learning, 
and experiences within the contexts of the world and 
the students' world. The components of this model are 
described more fully by Redekopp, Day, and Robb 
(1995). 

The course typically is delivered in two, one and 
one-half day workshops with "homework" in between. 
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The following "homework" activities are included for the 
teachers: (a) review the curriculum they teach and describe 
how it helps students meet the workforce requirements of 
the new economy; (b) identify their values, beliefs and inter- 
ests and identify how these are fulfilled in their work and 
non-work lives; (c) have a class generate a list of activities 
and skill sets for a job sector related to a subject area. 

Teachers can use a variety of methods or strategies to help 
students gain a better understanding of themselves in rela- 
tion to the career building process. Some of these are as fol- 
lows: 

• Encourage students to examine and describe their school 
performance. 

• Help students identify competencies used in school per- 
formance. 

• Encourage students to tcilk with and observe individu- 
als in a variety of roles. 

• Help students connect their enduring visions with "the 
world." 

In addition to infusing career development ideas in ca- 
reer content, teachers are encouraged to implement the ideas 
incidentally, i.e., make casual comments when they see stu- 
dents in the hall or in class. Parents can also assist by acting 
as volunteers. For example, in one school a parent, acting as 
a career technician, used a telephone hotline and interactive 
video disc to assist students in exploring various career paths. 

The Need (or Professional Development 

In order for teachers and counselors to infuse career de- 
velopment into the curriculum, professional development 
needs to be provided. Miiiistries of Education have a respon- 
sibility to make professional development happen. The prov- 
ince of Alberta chose to use a partnership model rather than 
do it alone. Alberta developed a partnership with the pro- 
vincial teachers' union and a private foundation (the Cana- 
dian Guidance and Counselling Foundation) to deliver the 
inservice. One of the guiding principles of this professional 
development initiative is that iiiservice opportimities should 
be available to teachers and couitselors in iheix home locales. 
Local facilitators who are trained, provide this inservice 
around their home jurisdictions. A detailed facilitator guide 
is prepared for each course to promote consistency across 
different offerings of the same course. Each teacher and coun- 
selor who completes a specific number of courses will receive 
a certificate designating them as a "career education special- 
ist." 



In addition to "Everyday Career Development," other 
professional development courses offered to teachers explore 
methods in group career education and career education for 
special populations. These courses, in combination with "Ev- 
eryday Career Development," will help ensure that teachers 
and covmselors have the background and skills needed to 
implement successful infusion approach. 

Conclusion 

Clearly, career education is moving away from address- 
ing careers as a single choice in time, or one luiit or course in 
a curriculum, to a pervasive, life-span focus. Infusing career 
education into all subject areas by providing professional de- 
velopment to educators, can make this approach a reality. 
As a result, students will learn to view careers as djmamic 
and to view change as an indispensable element in their fu- 
ture work. The youth of today will require the career devel- 
opment concepts and strategies embodied in this infusion 
approach to live productively, successfully, and happily in 
the world of tomorrow. 
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Outcomes of School Career Development 



Aryeh Gitterman, Marion Levi & Susan Wayne 



Overview 



Students, parents, government, and the business commu- 
nity have been telling schools for a long time that they are not 
satisfied v^^ith v^^hat educators do in preparing students for the 
future (Posterski & Bibby 1988). Students, critics claim, are not 
adequately trained for the high-tech jobs of today and tomor- 
rov*^, or for tlte reality of repeated career change. (Williams & 
Millinoff, 1990). There is also strong social pressure for greater 
equity in career opportuiuty. More females, visible minorities, 
children of economically disadvantaged parents, and physically 
challenged students are expected to be able to acquire occupa- 
tions v^^hich are associated v^^ith higher earning pov^^er, more 
security and prestige, and higher job satisfaction. 

Historically, the place of career education in the educational 
agenda has not been clear. No shared belief exists as to how 
schools ought to prepare students for adult life. The patchwork 
of programs such as transition-to-work, technological educa- 
tion, employability skills, and cooperative education are impor- 
tant, but they do not adequately address the career develop- 
ment needs of students. 

A New Vision of Career Education 

The new vision is that schools will make a significant con- 
tribution towards "seeing that the future labour force is well 
prepared for adult and working life, able to make informed ca- 
reer decisions, capable of managing successful career transitions, 
and committed to life-long personal development, education 
and training" (Watts, 1988). This means that schools must act 
deliberately to ensure that all students have access to current 
and accurate information about careers. Teachers must also un- 
derstand the importance of providing students with learning 
experiences outside of the school walls and that decision mak- 
ing strategies are crucial to helping students make successful 
transitions to work, further education, and training. 

Outcomes for Career Education 
Career education can be viewed as a distinct, yet closely 
linked, aspect of personal growth and development. Increas- 
ingly, career education is focusing on three aspects of the 
individual: self-awareness, opportunity awareness, and 
decision and transition learning (Watts, 1988). These compo- 
nents form the core of an effective career education model. 

In order to implement this vision of career education, 
schools need to have clear and specific outcomes for each com- 
ponent. The following examples (Burke, 1993) illustrate each 
the above dimensions. 
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Self-Awareness 

Students will be able to achieve the following: 

• Analyze changing personal attitudes, values, inter- 
ests, and abilities, and explain how they relate to a 
range of choices. 

• Describe a personal accomplishment and specify the 
skills which were used in this achievement. 

• Recogiuze and develop ways of dealing with stereo- 
typing, discrimination, and racism. 

• Develop and apply skills for studying, organizing, 
time management, planning, researching, accessing 
school and community resources, and goal setting. 

• Explain the inter-relationship of personal responsi- 
bility, good work habits, and career opportunities. 

Opportunity Awareness 

Students will be able to demonstrate heightened aware- 
ness: 

• Explain basic concepts about the economy and work, 
such as market forces, entrepreneurship, responsibili- 
ties and commitments of employers and employees, 
and the role of trade unions. 

• Identify types and levels of work performed across a 
broad range of occupations and a variety of settings. 

• Describe the present and future role of technology in 
the workplace and society as a whole. 

• Analyze the value of learning as a result of visits to a 
variety of community settings and work sites. 

• Demonstrate the attitudes necessary for success in 
work and learning. 

■ Describe how sex role stereotyping, bias, and discrimi- 
nation limit career choices, opportunity and achieve- 
ment. 

Decision and Transition Learning 
Students will also be able to exhibit increased decisivness: 

• Identify knowledge and skills taught in school sub- 
jects which are transferable to work, community, fam- 
ily, and leisure activities. 
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• Describe a range of opportunities for secondary and post- 
secondary education and training in both the immediate 
and long term, (also learn how to gain access to these op- 
portimities and where they may lead.) 

• Identify ways of making decisions and apply the knowl 
edge to specific life situations. 

• Develop an action plan to accomplish occupational, edu 
cational, leisure, and/or family goals. 

• Develop skills for making transitions and for dealing with 
unexpected situations. 

Achieving Outcomes: 

Approaches to Career Education in the Classroom 

Gitterman, Levi and Ziegler (1993) outline five approaches to 
career education to help achieve the outcomes described above. 

1. Career education goes beyond providing information about 
jobs and the world of work. In schools, career education typically 
consists of providing information about specific occupations. This 
needs to be broadened to show students a variety of work opportu- 
nities associated with a project or societal issue.For example, when 
investigating hazardous waste management, students might meet 
engineers, technicians, union representatives, environmental law- 
yers, politicians, urban planners, chemists, and government regula- 
tors. Career education conceived in this way invites debate on eq- 
uity issues by valuing everyone's work and family and by opening 
career paths to all students. 

2. Career education thus becomes part of the total school cur- 
riculum, rather than a subject taught in isolation. Career education 
should encourage students to see the relevance of school subjects. 
Through the study of history, for example, students can gain some 
grasp of how economic events affect present and future patterns of 
work and society. Similarly, a knowledge of geography can help 
students better understand the connection between environmental 
conditions and different social and economic opportunities. 

3. Career education should incorporate planned, out-of-class- 
room experiences, beginning when children enter school. Field trips 
offer a natural way of exposing children to their community and to 
the larger world, capitalizing on their native curiosity. Such trips 
also provide a natural laboratory for career exploration. For ex- 
ample, a school might visit a zoo one year and a hospital the next, 
and in each case, students may explore the jobs people perform as 
the children observe the animals or the medical technology. An- 
other school might explore the range of jobs held by parents and 
others in libraries, shops, offices, and factories. Early career explo- 
ration experiences are important to promote diversity, even though 
they do not have specific career path implications. 

4. Schools should address the career as well as the academic 
dimension of children's lives. Career, academic, and social devel- 
opment are equally important for all students and should be equally 
represented in program planning and evaluation, beginning in early 
school years. Students' aspirations, interests, and career explora- 



tion skills must be included in educational programs to effectively 
address students' needs. Career education is developmental, as is 
literacy or nurneracy education. 

5. Community involvement and support are essential for ca- 
reer education to be successful. Schools cannot do it alone. In order 
to ensure that career education is effective and reality-based, it re- 
quires the support of resources both within and outside the school. 
Business, industry, labor, govenunent, other educational institutions, 
and the community of parents and neighbors all need to in as part- 
ners in new and creative ways. 

Conclusion 

Outcomes based on career education, linked to a planned and 
systematic educational program, provides the opportuiuty to involve 
schools and the community in a real and reciprocal way. Career 
development programs in schools must do more than provide in- 
formation. They must be embedded in the school curriculum start- 
ing in the primary grades and they must take students out of the 
classroom and into the community. A successful program has the 
potential to help all students experience an enriched education; such 
students are better prepared for their working lives, and, in the long 
run, to society. 
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Models of Adolescent Transition 



William A. Borgen and Nonnan E. Amundson 



Overview 



Adolescents face a range of developmental issues. 
Havighurst (1952) suggested that two important areas 
included work and relationships. Levinson (1978) focused 
on changing relationships and on exploration, while 
Erikson (1968) commented on intimacy and commitment 
to gocds. Super (1963) indicated that exploring and crys- 
tallizing vocationcd choice are important to older adoles- 
cents and young adults. What seems evident is that older 
adolescents and young adults enter transitions with the 
goal of becoming independently functiorung adults, as 
Siey strive to meet evolving personal and career related 
needs. Rapid and escalating changes in labor market and 
post-secondary educational opportunities mean that ado- 
lescents now are confronted with the challenge of meet- 
ing their personal and career needs when neittier can of- 
fer certainty or a sense of personal control. 

Transition from High School 

A longitudinal study by Amundson, Borgen, and 
Tench (in press) found that young people left high school 
imprepared for current career realties and that both the 
career and personal areas of their lives were in a state of 
change and uncertainty. At the end of their final year of 
high school, yoimg people in the study expressed opti- 
mism about entering the career area of their choice and 
they expected to be successful workers in chcdlenging jobs 
which offered personal satisfacvlr^. About half the re- 
spondents indicated some concern about meeting post- 
secondary entrance standards. Approximately 9 and 18 
months following graduation, depression, self-esteem, 
and anxiety were correlated with a range of perceived 
problems, including money, lack of support from family 
and friends, internal attribution of general transition prob- 
lems, external attribution of career/employment difficul- 
ties, cind lack of job satisfaction. 

At the end of the study, some of the young people 
were interviewed. Tliey were asked about factors that 
helped or hindered the post-high-school transition. Posi- 
tive factors included supportive family and friends, mak- 
ing money, satisfying leisure activities, personal achieve- 
ments, and educational success. Negative factors in- 
cluded relationship problems, career confusion, financial 
difficulties, unemployment, lack of satisfying work, lack 
of post-secondary educational opportunities, and diffi- 



culty in adjusting to post-secondary educational de- 
mands. 

Developmentally, the yoimg people were trying to 
meet personal and career-related needs, which were in a 
state of flux and uncertainty. It was apparent that a lack 
of progress in one area could have a negative influence 
on the other (e.g., an inability to gain post-secondary edu- 
cational admission or paid work could drastically cdter 
one's ability to move from being a dependent adolescent 
to an independent adult). 

An Expanded View of Career Counseling 
Engendering Competence 

The above study suggests a need for a broader view 
of career counseling; counseling which recognizes the 
developmental needs of young people, the influence of 
social and economic changes, and the importance of bas- 
ing intervention strategies on personal and career com- 
petence, all within a context of diminished and changing 
opporhmities for choice. In order to address this broader 
range of issues, we have employed a con.' jetence model 
with eight main areas (Amundson, Borgen & Tench, in 
press): purpose, problem solving, commimication skills, 
theoretical knowledge, applied knowledge, organiza- 
tional adaptability, human-relations skills, and self-con- 
fidence. We also have developed a number of counsel- 
j.tg strategies that facilitate a smoother transition: 

1. Developing Multiple Plans. Many yoimg people 
leave high school with a narrow plan of action and with 
few alternatives. They fully expect to be successful with 
the plan and are not prepared to face any barriers. De- 
veloping flexibility in career planning requires a sense of 
purpose, problem solving skills, and several plans. Help 
ful strategies include visualization, lateral thinking, as- 
sessing options, and decision making in a context of un- 
certainty (Gelatt, 1989). 

2. Self Advocacy and Marketing. As yoimg people 
move towards further education, or into the labor mar- 
ket, it is critical for them to market and advocate for them- 
selves. With scarce opportunities and confusing bureau- 
cracies, there is a need to develop communication skills, 
self confidence, organizational adaptability, and effective- 
ness in human relations. This requires activities such as 
mentoring, role-played practice, and ongoing economic, 
emotional, and informational support. 
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3. Managing Changing Relationships. The emotional and 
social changes adolescents experience can challenge young 
people as they try to cope with barriers in the education sys- 
tem and labor market. Friends provide emotional support, 
but this is a time when friendship patterns are changing. 
Parents are needed for emotional, material, and iiiformation 
support, but, at the same time, they need to allow young 
people sufficient room to develop their own sense of iden- 
tity. Coping with relationship issues can be facilitated through 
commimication, human relationship training, and problem 
solving, which blurs most of traditional distinction be- 
tween career and personal counseling. 

4. Meeting Basic Needs. Young people have a strong need 
for commimity. Other central needs include having a sense 
of meaiung in life, physical and emotional security, and basic 
structure in relationships and living. Af young people move 
beyond high school, many of these basic needs require re- 
valuation. In addition to changing relat'onships, questions 
emerge as to how to make a living, how iio plan meaiungful 
activities, and how to effectively manage tune. To facilitate 
these changes, young people need to establish sense of pur- 
pose and understand how they are meeting their current and 
future needs. Counselors can help clarify tihese issues. With- 
out this type of developmental assistance, young people of- 
ten lack the resilience to maneuver within increasingly com- 
petitive educational and labor market environments. 

5. Coping with Stress. Adolescence is a period of corisid- 
erable stress. While much of the stress can by minimized 
through support, persistence, and active decision making and 
planning, tiiere still will be times when young people find 
themselves in difficult situations. Coping with stress is asso- 
ciated with various competencies such as organizational 
adaptability, human relations, problem solving, and self con- 
fidence. Particular strategies for stress management include 
relaxation techniques, managing 'self talk,' focusing, and us- 
ing support systems. 

6. Coping with Loss. We were surprised at the extent to 
which young people were influenced by various personal 
losses. These losses involved death in the family (usually 
grandparents) and the experience of parental separation and 
divorce. The impact of these losses upon career events was 
considerable, suggesting a definite need for youth to develop 
competence in handling loss and grieving. Counseling in 
this domain blurs many of the traditional distinctions between 
the personal and career areas. 

7. Bridging Programs. Many young people lack "hands- 
on" experience as they attempt to enter the world of work. 
Many also are unfamiliar witii, and fearful of, moving into 
post-secondary education. To address this concern, counse- 



lors need to develop work experience and co-op education 
programs to help young people acquire the necessary expe- 
rience. Post-secondary education entry programs can also 
play an important role in easing transition difficulties. 

8. Information and Wormation Access. The challenge in 
the iiiformation age is not only how to gather information, 
but how to turn iiiformation into personally relevant knowl- 
edge. Young people need up-to-ciate information on careers, 
education programs, and market trends. They must also de- 
velop skills to assess the relevance of iiiformation. Acquir- 
ing ti\ese skills involves both theoretical and applied knowl- 
edge. Counseling strategies within this domain include help- 
ing young people develop research, interviewing, and criti- 
cal analysis skills. 

Conclusion 

The breadth of the above components suggests the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Career counseling needs to encompass a greater range 
of issues. 

2. Personal and career issues are inextricably intertwined 
for young people. 

3. The ways in which young people make some of their 
transition experiences greatly influence their psychological 
well being. 

4. Families and friends form a strong base for support in 
the transition period. 
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ENGAGE: A Career Development-Based, 
Leaming-to-Leam Program for Youth, Parents, and Teachers 



Mamie E. Robb 



Overview 



Today's youth face unique challenges. To cope with 
changing economic and social structures, Canadian young 
people need to be creative and adaptable, and must be 
able to self-manage their life-career and learning. To do 
this, they should acquire relevant skills, attitudes, knowl- 
edge, and motivation. They need to be able "to learn to 
learn." 

For a variety of reasorts, however, many Canadian 
youth leave school without the competencies they need 
to make successful transitions into the work place. Since 
80% of school leavers drop out with a "C" or higher grade 
average (Gilberst & Orok, 1993), poor performance is sel- 
dom the issue. Youth drop out of school because their 
studies lack meairing and/or because they have problems 
outside of school that they are not equipped to handle. 

The ENGAGE program, designed as a Canadian Stay- 
in-School irutiative, uses a comprehensive life-career fo- 
cus to address youths' continuing learning needs. EN- 
GAGE features the following key elements: (a) print ma- 
terials designed for youth, parents, and teachers; and (b) 
workshops for youttr, parents, and teacheis. 

The Theory 

ENGAGE was developed to provide high-school- 
aged youth with the skills, knowledge, and motivation 
necessary to take resportsibility for their life planning/ 
learning both iiiside and outside school. ENGAGE as- 
sumes drat 

1. Young people can effectively direct their own learn- 
ing. 

2. Young people are more likely to direct their own 
learning when they have both the motivation and the 
skills to do so. 

3. Young people will be more motivated to learn if 
they see learning as meairingful and goal-directed. 

4. Ctireer building helps young people see their learn- 
ing as goal directed. 

ENGAGE is based on Magnusson's, Day's, and 
Redekojpp's (1988) "Hierarchy of Self-Directed Adapta- 
tion" which posits that external interventions (e.g., coun- 



seling, coaching, teaching) should decrease in intensity 
as youth become more adaptable and responsible. EN- 
GAGE focuses on four of these levels: formal instruction, 
consulting (entrenchment), self-help (enhancement), and 
personal innovation (elaboration). 

• Formal instruction is the predominant learning mode 
that youth experience in school. Learning strategies, in- 
cluding study skills, are important for success in formal 
instruction. 

• Entrenchment occurs when youth apply what they 
leam to "real world," non-school settings, including jobs, 
hobbies, or sports. At this level, youth are encouraged to 
be pro-active in seeking others who can help them rein- 
force their learning. To succeed at this level, youth need 
techniques for selecting and developing relationships 
with ottrers that allow Srem to express tiheir needs and 
obtain useful feedback. 

• In enhancement, individuals combine external assis- 
tance with self-help activities and self-analysis. Youth 
leam to use self-directed learning resources, such as print 
products, videos, workshops, and individuals within the 
youth's network; use self-analysis procedures; and de- 
velop protege/mentor relationships. 

• In elaborating, youth become proficient at personal 
innovation. Strategies here include "self-created leaming" 
opportimities (e.g., writing and presenting), and "leam- 
ing by facilitating" which includes teaching, supervising, 
and mentoring. 

ENGAGE introduces youth to current decision-mak- 
ing (Gelatt, 1989) and career development concepts 
(Redekopp, Fiske, Lemon, & Garber-Conrad, 1994) and 
has them conduct personal, career-building activities. 
This is an essential component of ENGAGE because all 
subsequent activities are based on the results of career 
building. Instead of being asked to focus on "the big de- 
cision" (what they want to do with the rest of their lives), 
students are encouraged to look at "the big picture" of 
their lives. Youth leam that career building is an ongoing 
process requiring awareness of current values, beliefs, 
interests, skills, and knowledge; visioning, fluid decision- 
making skills, and tentative setting of shorter- and longer- 
term goals and intentions within their changing life con- 
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texts; and continual assessment and re-assessment of their 
life-career plans as both their personal life circumstances and 
the world in which they live continues to change. 

Products and Services 

ENGAGE consists of print products and workshops for 
youth, teachers, and parents. Youth products include the fol- 
lowing: 

• Your Life. A 44-page, highly visual magazine designed 
to appeal to young people. It uses career building principles 
to provide information and motivation. 

• Pocket Powerbook. A 68-page companion to Your Life that 
provides "how-to," step-by-step strategies for career build- 
ing, commimicating, studying, self-management, and access- 
ing support systems and networks. 

These booklets can be distributed to youth as "stand 
alone" products or used in conjunction with a workshop. 

The adult products include a teacher's guide, a parent's 
guide, and a workshop leader's guide. The teacher's and 
parent's guides provide an overview of ENGAGE principles, 
as well as tips on how to both respond to and support youth 
as they take control of their learning. The workshop leader's 
guide is designed to help facilitators (teachers, counselors, 
club leaders) effectively deliver a motivational two day work- 
shop. 

Workshops have been designed for all participants in 
ENGAGE. The two-day youth workshop is described below. 
Workshops for parents and teachers are independent of the 
youth workshops and are designed for evening sessions last- 
ing two to three hours. 

ENGAGE emphasizes direct contact with youth through 
a two-day workshop and subsequent follow-up sessions, 
where students focus on the need to develop learning objec- 
tives and maintain a "stay-learning attitude." The workshops 
use an active, process-oriented approach. The favorite ac- 
tivities are 

• For Love and Money. Youth are asked to listlO of their 
favorite activities. The group then brainstorms ways that 
individuals can make money doing what they love to do. 

• Risk-Taking. Youth are asked to invest money (candies) 
at a variety of stations that differ in their degree of risk. In 
the discussion that follows, students share the types of risks 
they face in their lives (which often include standing up to 



their peers or making important life-learning decisions), talk 
about what makes it okay to take risks, and what stops them 
from taking risks. Strategies for calculated risk-taking are 
then presented. 

• Negotiating Skills. A simple four-step model of collabo- 
rative negotiating provides a tool that can be used in a vari- 
ety of situations. Youth, parents, and teachers have remarked 
that this skill helps individuals express their needs and listen 
to and consider others' needs. 

As part of the Stay-in-School initiative, ENGAGE work- 
shops were started in six Alberta schools with youth who 
had been identified by their teachers as being at risk of drop- 
ping out of school. Upon completion of the two-day work- 
shop, students showed statistically significant changes in 
perceived motivation to leam, and expressed more interest 
in staying in school, spending more time learning out of 
school, and in developing goals and plans related to learning 
and their life-career. About 95% of participating students in- 
dicated they would like further follow-up sessioi^s. 

Conclusion 

ENGAGE is a career development program designed to 
help youth take control of their lives and learning. It includes 
botfi print products and workshops designed for youth, par- 
ents, and teachers. ENGAGE has been used successfully with 
a number of at-risk youth in Canadian schools, and it also 
seems to be appropriate for a broader youth audience. 
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Constructivist Career Counseling 

R. Vance Peavy 



Overview 

Counseling as a profession has developed in a social 
context. The advance of science and technology, the rise 
of mass consiunerism, the deterioration of families, neigh- 
borhoods, and small communities, and the increasing ir- 
relevance of traditional authority, all create problems for 
people trying to cope with everyday living. At the same 
time the modernist ideas of progress, productivity, and 
perfectibility, buttressed by the belief that objective ratio- 
nality would eventually "cure all," carry people into more 
complex and disturbing life circvimstances. In this mod- 
ernist context, counseling took on the trappings of Tech- 
nicjil Rationality (Schon, 1983) (e.g., objectivity, neutral- 
ity, expertness, behavioral reductionism, quantification, 
measurement) and aspects of instrumental reason (Tay- 
lor, 1991) (e.g., efficiency, effectiveness, and accountabil- 
ity) - aU of which belong more to economists than to coun- 
selors. 

These social transformations have enormous impli- 
cations for career counseling. Client lives are increasingly 
characterized by ambiguity, uncertainty, and conflict. 
Globalization and the undercutting of traditional customs 
radically alters the nature of day-to-day social life and 
affects most personal experience. In certain ways the 
1990's are better than previous decades (for some) and in 
other ways the 90s are simply awful (for many). To quote 
Dorothy, "We're not in Kansas anymore, Toto." In order 
to help individuals navigate these changing contexts, 
counseling is in need of revision and re-formation. Coun- 
selors must comprehend both tlie scope and the effect of 
these transformations and how they intertwine with each 
individual and therefore with the self. In general, this 
means that issues such as "self-construction" instead of 
"self-presentation," "self-as-narrative" instead of "self-as- 
traits," and "life-planning" instead of "career choice," 
become of paramount importance to career counselors. 

The author has begxan to outline a constructivist ca- 
reer counseling perspective which is designed to be ap- 
propriate to the post-industrial/post-modem context 
(Peavy, 1992, 1993, 1993a, 1994). The main concepts and 
practical career-counseling procedures from this perspec- 
tive are outlined below. 

Constructivist Concepts 

Constructivist thought has its roots in philosophy, 
^psychology, science, and cultural studies. Some 
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constructivist concepts which can be applied to coxmsel- 
ing include the following: 

1. There i.« no single "God's eye" view of reality — 
rather, there are multiple realities. Although there is no 
"one right way" to think, feel, or do, some ways are better 
than otfiers. One of the challenges for constructivists is to 
devise ways of ascertaining better and worse ways of 
thinking, acting, and being, usually by considering more 
vigorously the consequences of our thinking and acting; 
examining the assvimptions and beliefs underlying our 
alternatives; and taking individual choice more seriously. 

2. Humans aie "self-organizing" entities, not a set of 
traits or repertory of behaviors. Each person's life is a 
story, or set of stories — an evolving biographical narra- 
tive under continuous revision. 

3. Individuals "construct" their own selves through 
the interpretations they make and the actions they take. 
Increasingly, societal conditions call for individual to be 
active and reflective selves, aware of the contexts in which 
they live, and capable of becoming agentic — at times re- 
sistive — and creative in relationships and work. 

4. A self is "polyphonic"; it has several voices. Four 
important voices are the voices of health and well-being: 
the voice of intimacy: the voice of work life and learning ; 
and the voice of spirituality. 

5. People are "meaning-makers" and word-munchers. 
They use language and action to make meaiiing out of 
daily activities. TTie most important personal meanings 
are relational. They are constructed through interactions 
with others and with aspects of the surrounding world. 

6. To exist as an empowered person requires reflec- 
tion and examination of the assumptions underlying daily 
decisions and actions. Critical reflection enables the build- 
ing of a world-view which includes the following ele- 
ments: 

• A wholistic rather than reductive psychology of 
people. 

• The moral idea that self-fulfillment is "good" — one 
should strive to become what one is capable of be 
ing. 

• A tripartite concept of personal freedom. First, one 
is responsible for one's own thinking and actions. Second, 
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p jrsonal freedom is dependent on the quality of relationships 
which one builds and maintains. Third, personal freedom is 
influenced by the kind and quality of one's engagement in 
meaning beyond one's own ego (transcendent meaning) in such 
phenomena as nature, society, art, hobbies, God, compassion- 
ate action on behalf of others, and work. 

Practical Counseling Considerations 

Constructivist career counseling is a general method of 
life planning. It is a philosophical and psy. ^ological frame- 
work from which to work, rather than a s^t of techniques. 
However, certain counseling interventions are clearly 
constructivist. 

Collaboration 

The counselor and client are allies, with each making sig- 
nificant contributions to coimseling. The counselor is an ex- 
pert on the coimseling process and the client is an expert on 
his or her own life experience. 

Receptive Inquiry 

The counselor promotes inquiry into the client's life- 
world within a context where the client feels simultaneously 
Scife and challenged. Receptive inquiry tools include mean- 
ing-generating questions, metaphorical transformations, the 
use of artwork and objects to create meaning, autobiographi- 
cal writing, visualization, and dialogical discussion. 

Pattern Recognition 

The counselor and client try to identify "patterns of in- 
fluence" which are shaping the client's thinking and acting, 
especially influential relationships. Relationships, informal 
relations with peers and family, and mediated relationships 
such as those generated by media, often are more influential 
in career development and job-getting than traditional psy- 
chometrically-oriented career counseling activities. 

Primacy of Life Experience 

The counselor and client work directly with the client's 
life experience (i.e., with perceptions and personal meanings 
as revealed through narrative, joumaling, interview dialogue, 
concept-mapping, artwork, and other self-revelatory activi- 
ties). Counseling is not so much a matter of "initiating" 
change as it is a matter of iiifluencing change already under- 
way — iiifluencing the direction of an "evolving self." Client 
resistance or reluctance is a concept not used by constructivist 
coimselors. The constructivist assumption is that whatever 
a client is doing or thinking is necessary for the client's cop- 
ing or survival, given the client's immediate frame of refer- 
ence. 

Mindfulness 

The constructivist career counselor regards mindfulness 
as a desirable goal for both clients and counselors. The es- 
sential elements of mindfulness are (a) the creation of new 



categories of constructs to help inter jret experience, (b) ex- 
panding openness and receptivity to new information, both 
internal and external, and (c) the awareness of more than one 
perspective on any aspect of one's life-world, including ca- 
reer Critical reflection is a key tool in developing mindful- 
ness (Peavy, 1994). 

Creating Meaning Through Activity 

It is involvement in activities such as work experience, 
cooperative education placement, job shadowing, volunteer- 
ing, work-site visitation, and work simulation, which can 
provide the basis for personal meaning. The usefulness of 
such activities to clients is greatly enhanced through "reflec- 
tion-on- activity" and "discussion and dialogue" with a coun- 
selor Activity provides the raw materials (experiences), but 
it is reflection and counseling activities such as interview dia- 
logue, group discussion, joumaling, concept-mapping, de- 
pendable strengths analysis, and metaphorizing of experi- 
ence and self, which influence both the evolving self and ca- 
reer decision-making. 

Conclusion 

Constructivist career counseling represents a "turn" in 
the history of counseling. It is a turn away from a reduction- 
ist and partialed view of personality and social life — and the 
accompanying view of counseling as driven by a need to cor- 
rect human deficit — and toward a view of the person as 
wholistic, sel^-organizing, and maker of meaning. It is a turn 
away from "psychometric self" and toward "storied self." The 
constructivist approach offers counselors and clients a method 
cf collaboration and co-participation in meaning-making 
counseling activities. This method enables clients to construct 
self and to make sense of worklife in the 21st century. 
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Overview 

Constructivist theory offers alternative approaches to 
career development eind counseling. Based on holistic 
approach, constructivism emphasizes the self-organizing 
principles underlying htunan experience. The decision 
to use a constructivist framework for career counseling 
resulted from the observation that youth often were not 
lacking career information; instead, they did not feel em- 
powered or motivated to put the information to use. In a 
number of cases, feelings remging from disempowerment 
to apathy, were due to a lack of knowledge about self in 
relation to the world of work. Consequently, it was con- 
cluded that a counseling approach, which empowers cli- 
ents to adopt proactive, mindful stances about their 
worklif e, needed to be developed. Hierefore, a focus was 
developed that would assist clients in understanding how 
their self-organizing principles shape their world view 
and influence emd direct the choices they make. 

Within this proactive, constructivist framework sev- 
eral core counseling approaches were identified as im- 
portant for career counselors. The more essential ones 
will be summarized below. 

Meaning-Making 

One of the basic tenets of a constructivist approach is 
that people are meaning-makers. Terms such as 
"autopoesis," "sense-making," "self-organizing," and 
"meaning-making" have been researched and described 
by numerous constructivist writers (Carlsen, 1988; 
Mahoney, 1991) emd include specific references to how 
people interpret the events of their lives in the pursuit of 
meeming. A constructivist premise is that career infor- 
mation is enhanced significemtly when personal mean- 
ings become the central task of the counseling session. 
These meaning-making processes take on a variety of 
forms that promote client self-awareness of the processes 
underlying meaningful career decisions. 

Narrative 

Perhaps the most ubiquitous meaning-making oppor- 
tunity is that which exists while clients are relating im- 
portant events in their lives. Counselors can significantly 
enhance their understanding of client self-organizing pro- 
cesses by listening carefully to the words and phrases used 
when clients relate an event or story. Although this ap- 
pears to be rather obvious, professionals often overlook 
the positive impact of using clients' own interpretations 



as evidence of their meeming systems. Meaning-making 
occurs when counselors assist clients in becoming aware 
of the latter 's meaning structures cormect to create an over- 
all life story emd how the client interprets events in order 
to author a story that has sense, cohesion, emd viability. 
Furthermore, collaborating with clients to create stories 
featuring possible, future selves (Markus & Nurius, 1986) 
greatly increases the likelihood of client growth and 
change. Counselors therefore need to be able to work effec- 
tively with client narratives in the following ways: 

1. Listening closely to unique phrases emd words used 
by the client. 

2. Recognizing that client interpretations are unique 
and can be viewed as either viable or not viable rather 
than valid or not valid. 

3. Assisting clients in moving beyond rational expla- . 
nations of experiences to deeper underlying beliefs, val- 
ues, emd assumptions. 

Metaphors 

Metaphorical language is a valuable meaning-mak- 
ing opportunity often missed in counseling interactions. 
Although the benefit of working with client metaphors is 
beginning to be more widely accepted, counselors often 
overlook opportimities to use them effectively. 

In everyday language, metaphors help transfer one 
idea or concept to another. When simple verbal descrip- 
tions fall short of describing experiences, metaphors pro- 
vide a bridge towards deeper understandings (Hoskins & 
Leseho, in press). Working with metaphors within the 
couriseling session is not an easy task. Perhaps one of the 
most difficult challenges facing counselors is to refrain 
from imposing their own metaphors onto the clients' ex- 
periences. 

Asking descriptive and contrast questions helps to 
elicit metaphors from the client. For example, one client 
described her alienation from her friends when she re- 
turned to the workforce as no longer being the "hub" of a 
tight network of friends. She mourned this loss. After 
asking descriptive questions which helped her articulate, 
and "cormect wilh," her experience of now being more 
like a "spoke of the wheel," the couiwelor was able to help 
her re-define her role as a friend and the overall meaning 
of friendship. Now perceiving herself as an integral part 
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of the network, but not necesscirily the center, she felt more 
secure in knowing that she did not have to abandon impor- 
tant relationships in order to pursue her career. Consequently, 
this new version of her metaphor, explicated through effec- 
tive questioning by the couiiselor, provided a visual reminder 
of a newly defined aspect of self which subsequently had a 
positive impact on her career goals. 

Critical Reflection 

Helping clients become more cognizant of their beliefs, 
values, and assumptions is a central component of meaning- 
making. Without a certain degree of self-awareness, people 
tend to lead mindless, haphazcird lives where important de- 
cisions are often left to chance. A constructivist perspective 
promotes an "examined life" and encourages the critical re- 
flection of values, beliefs, and assumptions. 

Once beliefs, values, and assumptions have been expli- 
cated, clients are more likely to (a) deepen their understand- 
ing of their own world views and how these views influence 
their worklives; (b) gain insight into the origin of these world 
views; and (c) determine the viability of maintaining or per- 
haps revising their views. 

Enhancing self-knowledge enables a person to assess life 
positions; in doing so, an individual can determine the ex- 
tent to which these positions may either constrain or support 
growth in various aspects of employment. Counselors act as 
a mirror or a lens, enabling the client to gain more knowl- 
edge of self and the world. Through the process of explica- 
tion, leading to either re-vision or re-affirmation, the final 
stage of empowerment occurs when the client realizes that 
choices can be made from different vantage points. Outdated, 
non-viable, beliefs and values can be modified and re-worked 
into broader, more inclusive structures of meaning. 

Power 

Cotmselors need to become aware of the ways in which 
they either empower or disempower clients through their 
counseling approaches. A traditional "test them and tell 
them" approach to counseling, for example, can disempower 
the client when the couixselor assumes an expert position re- 
garding the client's personhood. It is, therefore, important 
for ccireer counselors to begin by clarifying expectations, roles. 



and tasks of both the client and the counselor. One client 
complained about a counselor who was not helpful because 
she refused to tell him what he should be. This highlights the 
importance of clarifying anticipated outcomes and processes 
as soon as possible. By doing so, clients can assume a 
proactive stance during tiie initial session. 

Often counselors inadvertently disempower clients by 
asking questions that fail to promote critical reflection. In- 
stead, they begin dispersing information that clients them- 
selves could gather. While information is a necessary part of 
career counseling, how it is shared and received directly in- 
fluences client motivation. Career couiiselors can significantly 
enhance their practice by re-defining their roles as "empow- 
erment promoters" rather than information providers. 

Conclusion 

A constructivist framework can often appecir vague and 
abstract to the novice couitselor. There are no step-by-step 
strategies to direct the counseling process. Consequently, the 
abstract and nebulous realm of meaning-making can be frus- 
trating for a linear, task-oriented counselor. On the other 
hand, working with clients as they become empowered 
through increased awareness of self, particularily in worklife 
issues, can significantly enhance the effectiveness of the tra- 
ditional career counselor. 
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An Action Approach to Career Counseling 

Richard A. Young 



Overview 

Although counselors have implicitly understood and 
used a number of its tenets for some time (Polkinghome, 
1990; Valach, 1990), an action-theoretical approach is a 
relatively recent development in career counseling. It is 
based on the premise that the subject of career counsel- 
ing is the goal-directed and intentional action of the cli- 
ent. Action theory sees clients as agents who steer and 
direct their activities. As applied to career counseling, it 
represents an integration of constructionist, contextual, 
and narrative approaches that have recently received at- 
tention in counseling, psychology, and the social sciences. 

Counselors frequently base their practice on how cli- 
ents construct and resolve problems in their daily lives. 
Career and coimseling theories and research have not al- 
ways been able to remain close to this understanding of 
practice. In an effort to remedy this situation, action 
theory offers a conceptual framework and language for 
understanding career development and career couiisel- 
ing that is close to human experience. 

The Action-Theory Approach 

Much of career counseling has either been based on 
the measurement of client interests and personality or 
aimed at the remediation of socialization effects. Action 
theory's perspective is based on a constructionist episte- 
mology which highlights the importance of the way we 
organize our knowledge in our daily lives. Essentially, 
constructioriists suggest that people use a variety of con- 
cepts and frameworks to organize and explain their own 
and other people's behavior. Moreover, the meaning of 
people's experience is reflected in their construct system. 

Action and career are two important and interrelated 
constructs in the lives of many people. People frequently 
think of themselves and other people as purposive, 
proactive, and self-organizing. For the most part, their 
behavior is goal-directed and intentional. Action refers 
to short-term behavior of this kind, but other constructs 
are needed for sequences of interrelated actions over the 
long term. 

Career is one construct that many people use to un- 
derstand goal-directed and intentional action over the 
long term. For example, completing an examination has 



meaning in the short-term; it provides a sense of closure, 
or perhaps accomplishment. When joined with other ac- 
tions, it can also have long-term meaning, such as quali- 
fication for further study or job entry. 

Action theory provides a conceptual framework and 
language useful to our understanding of career and ca- 
reer counseling. Some of the relevant propositions are 

1. Action can be seen from three perspectives: 

• the manifest behavior of the actors 

• the conscious cognitions (thoughts and feelings) 
that accompaiiy, steer, and direct the manifest 
behavior as it occurs 

• the social meaning in which the action is embed 
ded. 

All three perspectives are critical to understanding 
action and career. Some theories approach career from 
one of the perspectives and emphasize behavior,cognition, 
or social meaning almost exclusively. The action-theo- 
retical approach integrates all perspectives. 

2. The construction of career occurs, at least in part, 
through social discourse between coimselor and client. 
However, the action pertinent to career occurs both out- 
side of and within coimseling. 

3. Most counselors recognize that career profoundly 
involves the emotions of their clients. For example, long- 
term plans and goals are intimately related to happiness. 
Moreover, career is concerned with practical action, that 
is, balancing between what must be done in the short term 
and what can be done in one's life. As clients take action 
regarding these expectations and possibilities, emotions 
are likely involved. 

4. There is also joint action, which is a third kind of 
activity which lies between individual activity and exter- 
nal events (Shotter, 1980). This is in contrast to theories 
that place the locus of career within the person. Career is 
not solely a matter of individual action, but heretofore 
counseling has not had a language to describe persons 
acting together in the social and dynamic nature of ca- 
reer. Nevertheless, this is what counselors and clients 
do. As they engage in counseling, they actually construct 
action and career. By virtue of this and other joint ac- 
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tions, the client comes to construct the career she or he will 
have. 

5. The term career itself may not be critical to clients. What 
is critical is to identify the constructs that clients use to repre- 
sent long-term, goal-directed, intentior^al action. For example, 
project may be a construct that represents a sequence of goal- 
diiected action which may be useful to clients. 

Implications for Practice 

One primary value of an action-theoretical approach to 
career counseling is its ability to link theory and practice. 
Counselors want a conceptual framework that is close to 
hiunan experience. Among the specific practice implications 
eire the following: 

1. Interpretation is emphasized. Clients are seen as en- 
gaged in the process of making sense of their actions — they 
are interpreters. Intentionality and goal-directedness are two 
constructs they use to interpret their actions. Actions are also 
interpreted in light of long-term constructs, such as career. 
In addition, career involves the interpretation and reinter- 
pretation of past and future (possible) actions in terms of 
present action. For example, a young woman interprets her 
decision to quit school as goal-directed: "I needed to get away 
from a boring and frustrating place." She may also have some 
understanding of the long-term implications of her action, 
such as, "Lots of people quit high school, I'll go to evening 
classes when I need to." Later in life she may reinterpret 
these actions in light of subsequent events. 

2. Coui\selors recognize that interpretation occurs in so- 
cial settings, that is, between clients, their peers, families, 
employers, or teachers. Thus, career counseling also ad- 
dresses interpersonal relationships and their meaning for the 
client. 

3. A self-confrontation method can be used to access the 
coriscious cognitions that accompany career-related actions 
(Young, Valach, DiUabough, Dover, & Matthes (1994). This 
method helps clients see themselves in action, aids them as 
they process their cognitions, and enables them to receive 
feedback. It integrates cognition, emotion, and action in a 
conceptual and practical manner. It also uses everyday con- 
structs related to the meaning and experience of clients. 

Current Status 

To date, work has largely focused on describing the fea- 



tures of action theory and how it can be applied to career 
theory and counseling (Polkinghome, 1990; Valach, 1990, 
Young & Valach, in press), and research (Young et al., 1994). 
Young et al.'s method for studying the career conversations 
of parents and adolescents involved the action of the conver- 
sation, the conscious cognitions as the participants steer and 
direct the conversation, and the social meaning attributed to 
the conversation by the participants. 

Conclusion 

The above research extends previous studies on parental 
influence by identifying the individual and joint actions that 
parents and adolescents take in career decisions and how 
these actions contribute to the construction of career. The 
application of this approach to a wide range of career coun- 
seling practice has only begun (Young & Valach, 1994). 
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The "High Five" of Career Development 



Dave E. Redekopp, Barrie Day, & Mamie Robb 



Overview 



Some experts* who were asked to spend a day to- 
gether, stinunarized what they knew about career devel- 
opment in five pithy messages. These messages would 
be used to promote career development in Canadian 
youth. What resulted is the "High Five" of career devel- 
opment: 

1. Change is constant. 

2. Follow your heart. 

3. Focus on the journey. 

4. Stay learning. 

5. Be an ally. 

The "High Five" 
Change is Constant 

The famous American philosopher. Yogi Berra, once 
said, "The future ciin't what it used to be." We Canadians 
took that statement to mean that predictions about the 
future are difficult because the processes of change, not 
just the content of change, are changing. In the world of 
work, for example, the role of the automotive technicicui 
is changing not orUy due to technological changes in cars 
but also due to segmentation of the industry. Therefore, 
the process of defining an "automotive technician" is 
changing while the content of the technician's work is 
also changing. Thus, predictions about the techiucian's 
role (or any other work role) are tenuous. 

Rapid and continuous technological, economic, de- 
mographic, and social changes directly influence the 
world of work. As a result, the "labor market" of the past 
is quickly becoming a "work dynamic" that is difficult to 
encapsulate with occupational dictionaries, codes, or 
titles. For example, dozens of environmental roles exist 
today that did not exist at the turn of the decade. New 
jobs are emerging and old jobs are changing to require 
new skills, knowledge, and attitudes. 

Personal change occurs continuously as well. People 
grow and develop new skills, attitudes, knowledge, be- 
liefs, networks, and other assets at varying rates. Assess- 
ment tools, the backbone of traditional career develop- 
ment, give our clients the impression that change is un- 
likely; that who they are is who they will be. People who 



recognize, value, and nurture their own fluidity, will bet- 
ter adapt to their changing environments. 

Likewise, goal setting needs to be reconsidered in 
light of constant change. Goal setting can be useful, but 
the dogged pursuit of goals can prevent people from op- 
timizing chance opportuiuties. Goals have to be seen in 
context with serendipitous discoveries. Gelatt's (1989) 
concept of "positive uncertciinty" applies here. 

Follow Your Heart 

When change is constant, relatively stable guideposts 
become all the more important. The "heart" (the set of 
characteristics that includes values, entrenched beliefs, 
and interests) is reasonably stable and is well worth heed- 
ing. One's "heart" drives one's career path. Skills, knowl- 
edge, and attitudes are simply tools that allow the path 
to be followed. 

A corollary to this message is that dreaming is nor- 
mal, natural, and appropriate. Career development prac- 
titioners often concern themselves with helping clients 
become "realistic" at the expense of their clients' dreams. 
Many people have "imrealistic" dreams, but there is noth- 
ing wrong with pursuing them and cherishing them. 
Ultimately, reality will impose itself on people and try- 
ing to accelerate this process may be of little benefit. On 
the other hand, people can move towards their dreams 
when provided with the tools and strategies to do so. 

Focus on the Journey 

One of the reasons our field has been preoccupied 
with helping individuals select appropriate occupational 
destinations is that we wish to help people find work that 
is meaningful and fulfilling. In doing so, however, we 
have tended to urderemphasize the meaningfulness of 
the journey towards one's vision. Now, since continual 
change undermines the predicting of occupational desti- 
nations, we must take great efforts to help people enjoy 
the process: to better fulfill their values, beliefs, and in- 
terests with every decision they make. In fact, focusing 
on the journey means people move away from feeling a 
need to make "the correct decision" ("What should I be?") 
and move toward examining the immediate and endur- 
ing effects of virtually all decisions ("What do I want to 
be doing now and in the future?"). 
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Stay Learning 

"Lifelong learning" has become a catch phrase. How- 
ever, the public's beliefs imply that nothing more needs to be 
done once an occupational destination is reached. We will 
be better able to communicate the prescription to "stay learn- 
ing" when the first three messages of the "HighFive" have 
been adopted. Learning is constant when change is constant, 
and learning can be enjoyable and meaningful when it is seen 
as part of a journey that fulfills one's heart. 

Unforturiately, many people cringe in terror when they 
hear about "lifelong learning." People who have had lim- 
ited success with formal learning are arucious about "lifelong 
learning" and need to know that most learning does not oc- 
cur in formal settings. Individuals are continually accumu- 
lating assets (e.g., skUls, contacts) through experience, but few 
people have a mechanism by which they can identify, record, 
and organize these assets. Consequently, they often do not 
recognize that they have undergone a tremendous amount 
of learning. People need ways to keep track of their learning 
experiences. 

Be an Ally 

This last theme brings us back to the old idea of the im- 
portance of community. Many people do not feel part of a 
community and do hot have the wherewithal to create one 
for themselves. Many youth, in particuleir, see the labor meir- 
ket (or work djmamic) as something external, "out there," 
and distant. They do not realize that the labor market sur- 
rounds them, and is represented by their parents, neighbors, 
friends' parents, and parents' friends. These allies surround 
youth, yet the two appear unable to cormect with each other. 

Our field and our society have stressed independence 
and autonomy; perhaps a reexamination of interdependence 
and community would be appropriate. Asking for help is 
not a sign of weakness. Rather, it is a sign of strength when 
one can identify a need, clearly express the need, and articu- 
late how others can help one meet the need. This is particu- 
larly true when one wants to learn continually, keep up with 
change, and adapt to change. 

Applications 

The "High Five" can be described in a variety of ways. 
Different client groups respond to different descriptions and 
examples. We have incorporated these messages in a veiriety 
of products, workshops, and speeches, and we have used a 
variety of ways to explain them. Some examples of their ap- 
plication follow: 

• ENGAGE is a le?.ming-to-leam system for youth that 
includes products and workshops for youth, parents and 
teachers. The "High Five" messages form the core of the sys- 
tem. (See Robb, 1995 for a description). 

• Opportunities With Change is a career development work- 
shop for professionals, in which the concepts and activities 
directly follow the "High Five." 

• Everyday Career Development is a course and text for sec- 
ondary school teachers designed to help them infuse career 



development into their day-to-day teaching activities. The 
course is based heavily on the "High Five." (See Millar, 1995 
for a description). 

We have found that people respond favorably to these 
messages. Each message has a a universal quality which 
reaches virtually all audiences, as the following testimonials 
indicate. From a grandmother who read the ENGAGE ma- 
terials: "Don't know how I reached this age without know- 
ing and achieving some of the suggestions. Good for any 
age — real treasures. We sure do a lot of muddling along in 
life without knowing how to improve." Parents respond 
particularly favorably to the "High Five"; the messages re- 
move some of the intense pressure they feel to help their 
children decide "what they are going to be." 

Conclusion 

The group for which these messages resonate most 
strongly are front-line career development practitioners. The 
"High Five" provides a framework in which they can place 
all their reservations about elements of their practices (e.g., 
giving tests, helping clients choose occupational destinations, 
ensuring clients are "realistic"); elements that they were guilt- 
ily subverting without being able to fully explain (to them- 
selves or others) their reasons for doing so. We generally 
hear a collective sigh of relief from practitioners when we 
present the "High Five." 
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Five Processes of Career Planning 

Kris Magnusson 



Overview 

The context in which career decisions are commonly 
made is dynamic: occupations are changing rapidly, so- 
ciety is becoming increasingly complex and multicultural, 
and individuals need to plan for diverging rather than 
converging career paths. Furthermore, in times of social 
change and economic uncertainty, clients often feel dis- 
couraged, despondent, and hopeless about their futures. 
The encreasing complexity of client needs and career 
counseling interventions have rendered inadquate, and 
simplistic approaches resolving career issues. Although 
traditional approaches still may play a role in career plan- 
ning, additional emphasis must be placed on other issues: 
how self-concept is implemented (Super, 1990), personal 
adaptability (Super, 1985), and personal meaning-mak- 
ing (Miller-Tiedeman & Tiedeman, 1990). Career coim- 
seling should also help clients achieve independence 
ratlier than dependence. Such factors necessitate a dif- 
ferent vision of the counseling process. 

The Five Processes 

The model in this paper describes five processes criti- 
cal to effective career planning: initiation, exploration, 
decision-making, preparation, and implementation 
(Magnusson, 1991, 1992). The processes are cyclical, al- 
though a few clients may begin at initiation and proceed 
sequentially through to implementation. 

Initiation 

Initiation means to set in motion. Clients become dis- 
couraged or lose hope and strategies to secure meaning- 
ful engagement are necessary. The initiation process ad- 
dresses tttree core issues: 

1. Establishing an effective counseling relationship. 
Traditional approaches to career coimseling often over- 
look the importance of the therapeutic relationship. How- 
ever, the establishment of a strong therapeutic alliance 
can be invaluable in motivating clients to take action. 

2. Determining current motivation for career plan- 
ning. This involves a detailed examination of presenting 
issues, with a particular emphasis on identifying client 
motivation for change and the context in which that 
change must occur. With this information, coimselors can 
determine if clients are ready for specific career planning 
activities or if other interventions are needed. 
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3. Building relevance for career planning. Many cli- 
ents who enter career coimseling are discouraged and see 
themselves with limited opportunities. Counselors must 
encourage these clients and foster hope. Typically this is 
done by identifying issues of meaning for the client and 
by promoting a sense of the future. 

To illustrate, clients may be asked to complete a "sig- 
nificant experiences" exercise, in which they write a two 
to three page narrative describing some accomplishment 
or experience of which they are proud. Client and coun- 
selor work together to identify the skills and characteris- 
tics that were demonstrated and then clients are asked to 
select the 5-10 most meaningful of these. Posing a simple 
question such as "How would you like to experience that 
level of pride again?" invariably increases client motiva- 
tion for career plarxning. Attending to the core initiation 
issues increases client awareness of the career planning 
process, builds trust in the coimselor, and renews hope by 
helping clients build a vision of tlie future. 

Exploration 

Exploration helps clients discover ways to implement 
aspects of their vision while concomitantly attending to 
issues of meaning and personal context. "ITiis is most ef- 
fectively done by capitalizing on the renewed sense of 
energy and hope that arises during initiation. While for- 
mal assessment and occupational information sources may 
be useful, informal strategies tend to produce more mean- 
ingful, more accurate, and more enduring results. These 
include information interviewing, relational networking, 
job shadowing, and work experience. 

For example, clients who have completed the signifi- 
cant experiences exercise described above will have a 
ranked list of skills and characteristics that were associ- 
ated with a meaningful experience. Clients can be taught 
basic networking techniques to identify other people who 
share a similar passion. An interesting outcome of infor- 
mal networking is that the occupational titles of the con- 
tacts are often surprising to clients — they never associated 
the occupation or setting with their own attributes. In this 
way, new vistas may be opened to clients as intriguing 
options spawn further exploration. Opportunities to ex- 
perience the passion, through job shadowing or work ex- 
perience, serve to validate initial impressions. Thus, ini- 
tiation determines lohat is meaningful to clients, while 
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exploration determines how that meaning may be expressed. 

Decision-making 

Decision-making has one dominant issue: How to select the 
most appropriate option from the range of alternatives discov- 
ered to date. Formal decision-making models and strategies may 
be useful; however, these strategies by themselves rarely leave 
clients with a good feeling for the decision. Most clients are more 
comfortable with decisions which "emerge" as a result of en- 
gagement in the career planning process. When initiation and 
exploration have been thorough, a "right choice" crystallizes for 
most clients. Formal strategies may then be used to confirm a 
choice, rather than determine a choice. 

Uncertainty is a major obstacle to^|reer planning Most 
clients need to recognize that a certain amount of ambiguity is 
associated with any decision. At this stage in the planning pro- 
cess, clients need to rely on their intuition to guide them to ten- 
tative choices. This may be encouraged by exploring how cli- 
ents feel about alternatives they have encountered during ex- 
ploration, and by using "what if" scenarios to prevent perceived 
barriers from prematurely ruling out options (e.g., "What if it 
was possible to...?"). The emotional response to an option may 
then be used as the catalyst for cognitive appraisal (e.g., a conse- 
quences matrix) and specific preparation. 

Preparation 

Preparation focuses on planning the specific steps required 
to implement the choices made earlier (including the choice to 
engage in further exploration). Preparation results in a detailed, 
concrete plan for goal attainment and involves two key issues: 

1. Developing an action plan which may include contracts 
between client and counselor that specify the next set of steps 
that will be taken by the client, and how those steps wil I be evalu- 
ated and reported; and time lines, or graphic actior plans. A 
horizontal line is drawn across a page, with the wore, "Now" at 
the extreme left and the client's goal statement at *he extreme 
right. Each major step required to achieve the goc .1 is listed on 
the time line, with spacing proportionate to the e.'.timated time 
needed. An opportunity web transforms the tirne line into a 
branching career path. For each major step, at leist one alterna- 
tive step is identified and plotted on the page -^s an intersecting 
line that produces a different path. The alteinatives are identi- 
fied by asking "What if for some reason yor; were unable to com- 
plete Step X - then what would you do?' Clients learn to pre- 
pare for uncertainty by thinking aheaa and having a back-up 
plan ready. 

2. Developing prerequisite skil'i and resources fcr imple- 
mentation. These may include: occupational (e.g., job searches); 
educational (e.g., study skills, app lying for admission to educa- 
tional institutions); personal (e.g., anger management, substance 
abuse). 

The means for developing prerequisite skills must be in- 
cluded in the overall action plan. Clients should also identify 
the resources available anu the resources needed for implemen- 
tation (e.g., obtaining funding for education). 



Implementation 

In implementation, the client carries out the action plan. TWo 
strategies govern implementation: 

1. Developing support. Many decisions reached in the safety 
of the counselor's office are never implemented because of lack 
of support in the client's environment. Clients must learn both 
how to identify allies (as well as enemies) and how to nurture 
facilitative relationships. 

2. Developing systems for feedback and reward. Clients also 
need to develop ways to monitor and reward their progress. 

Merging the social support and feedback functions helps 
clients develop independence from counselors. 

Summary and Conclusion 

The five processes model has been used with a variety of 
groups (e.g.. Native Canadians in northern communities, street 
kids in urban settings, inmates of correctional facilities, youth in 
schools, adults in transition). These groups often reported dis- 
enchantment and disillusionment witfi available career plarming 
services. However, the initiation exercises excited them, increas- 
ing their hope and nurturing their dreams. This excitement led 
to vigorous and thorough exploration-even the most reticent 
clients were captivated by processes which allowed them to ex- 
plore their passions in meaningful ways. Having found a focus 
for their passion, they were more committed to plarming ways 
to realize their dreams and were more likely to follow through 
with their plans. Because they understood each process as it 
developed, they became less reliant on formal counseling. The 
seeds of self-sufficiency and adaptability were planted. 

The dynamic nature of the occupational scene demands a 
dynamic system for career planning interventions; one that at- 
tends to issues of client uniqueness and personal meaning. By 
focusing on the critical career planning processes, counselors 
allow themselves the flexibility to attend to unique client needs. 
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A Centric Career Counseling Model 

Norm Amundson 



Overview 

The centric model of career counseling was developed 
for use in employment coimseling (Amimdson, 1987; 
1989). This approach takes into account psychological, 
social, and economic factors; work is viewed as one part 
of a total life-style. 

Discussion 

Four developmental phases are used to describe 
movement within the centric model. Although these 
phases usually develop in a sequential fashion, counse- 
lors should expect corisiderable back and forth movement. 

Readiness (Establishing the Working Alliance) 

The initial relatioriship between counselor and client 
is critical and sets the foundation for further counseling 
(Gelso & Carter, 1985). Counselors need to create a "mat- 
tering" climate where the client feels acknowledged, re- 
spected, and valued (Amundson, 1993). Creating this type 
of climate requires attention to both physical environment 
and interpersonal dynamics. 

Within the positive relationship there is the need to 
assess readiness with respect to expectations, the fulfill- 
ment of basic needs, and self-esteem. For many clients 
there is little point in proceeding to the second phase imtil 
some basic issues are resolved. Many imemployed cli- 
ents, for example, need to normalize their experiences 
with unemployment before beginning any form of assess- 
ment. Also, some clients have misperceptions about the 
nature of career counseling and should discuss the pro- 
cess with their counselors prior to engaging in further 
activities. Whatever the issue, counselors must pay par- 
ticular attention to pacing and only move forward once 
readiness has been attained. 

Career Exploration and Assessment 

Here the focus is on two different domains: the per- 
sonal and the external. The personal factors include in- 
terests, values, strengths (skills), limitations, and personal 
style. Clients are encouraged to develop information on 
the various personal factors through qualitative and quan- 
titative assessments. The information can come from a 
corisideration of each area separately, or in a more com- 
prehensive fashion through the exploration of experi- 



ences. 



The external domain includes significant others, 
work/ leisure experiences, educational backgroimd, and 
labor market optioris. Obtaining information in these 
areas requires research, contact with others, and careful 
consideration of past experiences. 

Figure 1 illustrate the above relationdships. 
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fKUnEt: A CENiraC SYSTEM OF CWtEER CHOICE 

While each of the factors are of equal size in the dia- 
gram, the dotted lines indicate that the perceived impor- 
tance of the various personal or external factors can vary 
corisiderably. For some clients the role of significant oth- 
ers is paramoimt; for others, it is of minimal interest. 
Assessing the relative importance of the various factors 
can provide interesting insights. 

Evaluation, Compromise, and Integration 

Following exploration and assessment, there is a need 
to draw the information together and evaluate the viabil- 
ity of various options. Compromises may be necessary, 
which may facilitate a new integration. It is important in 
this phase that clients recognize the imcertainty associ- 
ated with career- choice (Gelatt, 1989). Some common 
myths which may need to be addressed are as follows: 

• Once you make a career choice you are committed 
for life. 
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• The choice you make should be totally fulfilling. 

• If you choose correctly you will be guaranteed a sue 
cessful future. 

Commitment, Action Planning, And Follow Through 

This last phase is based on the assumption that clients 
are ready to move forward with their plans. They are willing 
to make a commitment to the process and then select and 
pursue a few basic issues. To assist this process, Walter & 
Peller (1992) use the following criteria in goal setting: (a) be 
positive; (b) use action verbs (ending with "ing"); (c) focus 
on the present; (d) be specific and think through the details; 
(e) consider only goals which are within the client's control; 
and (f) use the client's language. 

As clients move forward with their goals and overall ac- 
tion plans, there will be coi\sequences. A need then arises for 
follow-up to check the viability of plans and to maintain cli- 
ent motivation. This final step leaves room for "fine timing" 
and is critically important to long term coimseling effective- 
ness. 

The Counseling Dynamics 

Counselors can facilitate movement through the phases 
that are described above by using a combination of good com- 
munication skills and structured activities. Skills such as para- 
phrasing, clarifying, empathy, information giving, open- 
ended questioning, and summarizing are helpful in the ini- 
tial phases. There is also a role for reframing and for con- 
structive critical reflection. Thus, skills such as immediacy; 
self disclosure; advanced, accurate empathy; supporting; lim- 
iting; and confrontation (strength-challenge, in most in- 
stances) can be helpful. 

One of the structured activities which has been associ- 
ated with this model focuses on the initial discussion of the 
counseling process. Figure 1 is used to facilitate discussion 
by illustrating the factors included in the personal and exter- 
nal domains (Amundson & Poehnell, 1993). Figure 1 also 
serves to summarize information that is gathered during the 
exploration and assessment phase. 

A wide variety of other structured activities can be ap- 
plied to both information gathering and reframing (Goldman, 
1992). The strategies focus on different time orientatioi\s and 
facilitate the development of new perspectives. Activities 
which focus on the past address normalization and the care- 
ful scrutiny of past accomplishments. Mthin a present-time 
focus there is the emphasis upon positive affirmation, limit- 
ing negative thinking, externalizing the problem, decision 
making, and information giving. In terms of the future, there 
is a focus on hypothetical solutioi\s, behavior rehearsal, fo- 
cusing, and new cycles of activity. All of these activities in- 
volve the client in a structured sequence of events which lead 
to greater personal awareness. 



Movement through the various phases is not always se- 
quential; what is occuring throughout is movement from ex- 
pansion to contraction and then to further expansion. The 
need for expansion at the action plaiming phase is often over- 
looked because of the need for closure. While it can be com- 
forting for clients and counselors to develop one plan of ac- 
tion, in today's labor market more optioi\s and greater flex- 
ibility are necessary. 

Conclusion 

The centric career coui\seling model uses four develop- 
mental phases to describe the coimseling process. Progress 
involves back and forth movement through the phases and 
the use of various structured activities within a humanistic 
counseling context. Expansion is needed at the exploration 
and assessment phase; contraction occurs as people evaluate 
and commit to options; and further expansion and flexibility 
become necessary as these options are imbedded within a 
fast-changing labor market. 
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Using Simulations to Enhance Career Education 

Kathleen Cairns 



Overview 

Career educators and couriselors have long recognized 
that factual information about careers and employability 
skills, presented in traditional classroom formats, insuffi- 
ciently prepares students to enter an increasingly complex 
workplace (e.g.. Crew, 1977). Various authors (e.g., Barth, 
1984; Klausmeier & Daresh, 1983) have suggested that a shift 
toward a stronger experiential learning focus in career edu- 
cation could help students make the transition from fact- 
based learning about employment to skilled job performance. 

These suggestions have led to an increase in experien- 
tial career education initiatives such as work experience, job 
shadowing, and co-op education. These programs offer 
many advantages; however, they are extremely complex to 
manage, are often difficult to access, and may represent too 
large a leap from traditional classroom instruction for stu- 
dents with special problems or poor work histories (Price, 
1991). The in-class employment simulation has been pro- 
posed to provide either an intermediate step between class- 
room instruction and work placement or as a substitute for 
placement programs where these are not available (or where 
the student is not ready for them)(Caims & Woodward, 1994). 

The fact that few such programs have been developed 
appears to result from two factors: (1) A emphasis on com- 
puter-managed, information-based career information pro- 
grams has substantially improved and customized the de- 
livery of fact-based career education, and (2) Such programs 
have done little to assist students in translating career knowl- 
edge into skilled performance. 

To be useful, a simulation must model all of the impor- 
tant skills necessary for a successful transition to work. It 
must be sufficiently complex to be credible to students, suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to satisfy curriculum requirements, 
and sufficiently uncomplicated to be used by teachers who 
may be unaccustomed to experiential approaches to teach- 
ing and learning. 

Benefits of Simulations 

Simulation development thus becomes a lengthy pro- 
cess of designing, field testing, redesigning, and further test- 
ing, which can tax the resources and the patience of all con- 
cerned. Counterbalancing these difficulties, however, are 
the numerous potential benefits of simulations: 
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• Learners are provided with opportunities for active ex- 
perimentation in solving realistic problems which require 
the integration of knowledge, skills, personal attitudes, and 
positive work values. 

• The essential elements of the workplace are experi- 
enced, but without its attendant hazards and inconveniences 
(Price, 1991). 

• Students can formulate and test hypotheses, identify 
patterns in their own and others' behavior, make decisions 
and observe consequences which might, on the job, take 
weeks to transpire. 

• They can then use these opportunities to modify their 
decisions and actions and to observe the impact of such 
changes. 

• Errors can be corrected i ~re readily and without such 
high interpersonal cost. 

• Students learn that individual work effectiveness and 
the success of the employer's business are a complex, inter- 
active system. 

• The connections between profitability, team success, 
and individual work skills are clearly demonstrated (Corbeil, 
Laveault, & Saint-Germain, 1989). 

Simulations are thought to be effective, in part,because 
they elicit higher levels of arousal, motivation, task engage- 
ment, and quality of problem-solving in students than that 
offered by traditional classroom methods (Funke, 1988). In 
addition, they teach persistence, creativity, appropriate help 
seeking, and cooperative teamwork. 

Characteristics Of An Effective Workplace Simulation 

Effective work simulations offer the following features: 

1. An accurate underlying model of the workplace, con- 
taining realistic representations of the workplace, a high de- 
gree of similarity between decisions in the simulation and 
those required in real-life, and realistic, real-life conse- 
quences. 

2. Objectives which reflect desirable knowledge (facts, 
concepts, generalizations), skills (literacy, numeracy self- 
management, problem solving), and attitudes (cooperation, 
leadership, initiative). 
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3. A method for assessing the learner's entering behaviors, 
skill levels, and employment-related knowledge and attitudes. 

4. Activities which engage and challenge the learner while 
providing opportunities for frequent, overt learner responses to 
increasingly complex situations; encountering the realistic con- 
sequences of personal decisions, evaluating these, and predict- 
ing future outcomes: receiving personalized and immediate feed- 
back; reflective self-evaluation through student record keeping 
(journals or equivalent); instructor review of student progress; 
multiple evaluation methods built in to the work process, (e.g., 
teacher observation checklists, student journal writing or 'lab' 
reports, structured group discussions, and the use of videotap- 
ing; a positive record of extensive field testing, to allow poten- 
tial users to evaluate the validity of the simulation for their con- 
text; a well designed and detailed instructor 's manual; sufficient 
structural flexibility to allow the simulation to be adjusted to 
meet the needs of particular teachers, counselors, and learners 
and availability of teacher in-service or other forms of support 
for teachers who are not familiar with the use of simulations in 
the classroom or with the specifics of one particular program. 

The effectiveness of a simulation in a specific context will 
also depend upon a number of additional factors: 

• Characteristics of the learning environment, such as the 
availability of adequate resources (classroom time, appropriate 
space) and materials to allow full use of the method. 

• The goodness of fit between the larger curriculum learn- 
ing objectives and the simulation design. 

• The particular learner's needs and characteristics. 

• The teacher's or counselor's knowledge of, and willing- 
ness to use, experiential methods, including adherence to pro- 
gram instructions and effective debriefing procedures. 

WonderTech Work Skills Simulation: An Illustrative Case 

The WonderTech Work Skills Simulation (WSS) (Cairns & 
Woodward, 1994) is a classroom simulation which is useful for 
assisting adolescents and young adults to learn work-transition 
skills. It incorporates the requirements outlined above through 
the provision of a complex, interactive structure that provides 
students with experience in completing job applications, par- 
ticipating effectively in job interviews, and practicing job per- 
formance. The simulation focuses on the development of five 
skill sets which are considered essential by employers, counse- 
lors, and employees: basic academic skills (literacy /numeracy), 
self-management skills, problem-solving skills, co-operative ac- 
tion or teamwork skills, and leadership or initiative-taking skills. 

The WSS develops these skills through work in a simulated 
branch of an imaginary manufacturing company. Students are 
'hired' to fill all of the roles in the company, including supervi- 
sory roles. The company has four departments (Administra- 
tion, Materials, Production, and Sales and Marketing) which of- 
fer a wide range of positions. Each participant's job responsi- 
bilities are outlined for each simulation 'day' in a work-role in- 
basket. The outcome indicators are multi-dimensional, includ- 
ing, for example, the profitability of the company, the comple- 



tion of departmental tasks (such as the issuing of paychecks), 
and individual performance appraisals carried out by supervi- 
sory staff. If the company is to survive, all employees must fill 
their roles effectively, recognizing that the quality and reliability 
of each person's work performance affects the work of all other 
players. The simulation is available in paper and pencil or com- 
puter-assisted versions. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Educators are increasingly suggesting that individuals, es- 
pecially those in secondary and post-secondary education, 
should have the opportunity to actively experiment with realis- 
tic problems as a principal approach to learning (Thatcher, 1990). 
Some elements of successful preparation for employment, such 
as r&um^ writing and appropriate interview behavior, have tra- 
ditionally been taught, at least partially, through the use of ex- 
periential activities in the classroom. However, a more compre- 
hensive approach is needed to teach students to combine dis- 
crete skills into a smooth, personal work performance. A work- 
place simulation can be an effective way to bridge the gap be- 
tween students' initial cognitive understanding of employabil- 
ity skills and their full engagement in the workplace, with its 
attendant risks of failure and discouragement (Cairns & 
Woodward, 1994). 
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Conflict In Career Decisions 

Larry Cochran 



Overview 



A value conflict arises when one value can only be real- 
ized at the expense of another value. For example, an artist 
might believe that commercial art provides security, but little 
creativity. By contrast, independent artists lack security, yet 
enjoy opportunities for creativity. Across the artist's range 
of options, realizing one value seems to require foregoing 
another value. In stronger cases of conflict, a person's whole 
set of values can be divided into groups that clash with one 
another. In weaker cases, conflict might be limited to a few 
values. This digest describes the scope of career value con- 
flict, its developmental significance, and some strategies of 
conflict resolution. 

Scope of Conflict 

In three studies of conflict in career values, Cochran 
(1977, 1983, 1986) found that approximately one of every 
three significant relations among values was conflicting. In 
one study, 84 senior high students rated 10 personally se- 
lected options on 10 common values (Cochran, 1986). For 
evety pair of values, at least one student demonstrated a 
conflict. Values that were particularly prone to conflict in- 
cluded salary, freedom in job, security, leisure time, and chal- 
lenge. For example, the promise of higher salary might tempt 
persons to sacrifice their free time or fear of insecurity might 
frighten persons away from challenges. The diversity of con- 
flict was striking. 

Even without evidence from the above studies, it seems 
that conflict within decision making is common. Conflict 
prompts a decision. If an option existed that met all of one's 
values, a decision would be uimecessary. Whatever option 
is examined, there are apt to be gains and losses, and it is 
this struggle between what to realize and what to neglect 
that calls for a decision. 

Developmental Significance of Conflict 

Individuals typically embrace career values as means 
or vehicles of value, not values in themselves. For example, 
salary may forward other values (intangible constituents of 
the good life), but it has no value in itself. The immediate 
implication is that conflicts between career values cannot be 
adequately resolved or understood in themselves. Rather, 
career values are concrete ways to pose fundamental value 
issues of a person's vision of a good life. For example, can 
one best attain a good life by increasing one's capaoility of 
acquiring goods and services (salary), by avoiding calami- 
ties (security), or by becoming a better person (cultivation 
of talent)? Now, when one career value conflicts with an- 
other, fundamental questions arise with some urgency Is it 



better, for example, to have the goods most worth having or 
to become the kind of person most worth being (Feinberg, 
1970)? Conflict provides a natural entrance to fundamental 
questions and meanings concerning a person's implicit vi- 
sion of life, providing an exploratory depth that might help 
persons establish stronger priorities and make wiser adjust- 
ments. 

While there are many reasons for encouraging greater 
depth in career counseling (e.g., preparation for coping with 
conflict and compromise), two reasons furnish immediate 
significance. First, studies of midlife career change 
(Osherson, 1980) indicate the presence of intense and unre- 
solved conflicts from earlier decisions, conflicts so signifi- 
cant that one can speak of a lost self. One value or set of 
values is realized at the expense of a core value or set of 
values, a loss that can eventually lead to crisis. Second, as 
Taylor (1977) has argued, a person's identity is defined by 
fundamental evaluations of what ideals should prevail in 
life. Becoming a person requires a capacity to articulate one's 
position with the depth necessary to determine compatible 
courses of action. In this sense, resolving conflict helps one 
become a stronger agent in shaping a desired life. 

Solving Career Value Conflicts 

Conflict directs attention and motivates individuals to- 
ward a solution. According to Janisand Maim (1977), if the 
conflict is significant, solvable, and if there is time, a person 
is apt to be motivated (e.g., vigilant) to explore options, 
gather information, wei^h values, and strive for a solution. 
Below are seven strategies that counselors might consider 
as they counsel clients. The first four strategies emphasize 
dissolving conflict (making it disperse) while the last three 
strategies emphasize resolving conflict (settling it by teso- 
lution). 

Correcting Judgments 

Conflict is based upon judgments of options. Often, 
these judgments are faulty or too extreme. In these cases, 
conflict might be dissolved if misjudgments are corrected. 
For example, the artist who is notea in me introduction might 
find that commercial art allows more creativity than origi- 
nally thought. Corrections of judgments typically arise 
through further exploration of options, gathenng informa- 
tion, and gaining experience. Corrections might also occur 
through the consideration of temporal changes in occupa- 
tions. Beginning commercial artists might work largely un- 
der the direction of others, but over time, they may become 
responsible for creative projects. By suspending static judg- 
ments of occupations and oy considering how occupations 
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change over time, conflict can sometimes be realistically dis- 
solved and converted into anticipated challenges (e.g., to per- 
form well enough to earn more responsibility). 

Expanding Options 

Ordinarily, a conflict is limited to a range of options. For 
example, creativity and security might conflict with one another, 
but only withii\ a particular set of optioiis. By searching niore 
broadly, a person might discover options accompanied by little 
or no value conflict. One should also coiisider how a value might 
be satisfied in other outlets, such as recreational pursuits, vol- 
unteer work, or civic participation. 

Examining Influences 

A variety of transient and extraneous influences can 
make a particular value unjustifiably prominent. A peer group, 
family, television, or a romantic relationship, can render a sa- 
lient value, upon closer examination, as not pronounced at all. 
In these cases, it is important to trace the basis for a value and 
try to determine whether it will be an enduring desire or a mo- 
mentary urgency. 

Reconceptualization 

Values might clash because they have been conceived nar- 
rowly, vaguely, or in a distorted manner. In these cases, values 
can be conceived more broadly, more sharply, or with more bal- 
ance. By helping clients to refine, extend, and elaborate mean- 
ings, conflict due to faulty conception can often be reframed and 
minimized. Also, a more adequate set of indicators (i.e., how 
one could determine if an option had the quality desired) can be 
identified. 

Personal Change and Development 

Consider a conflict between confidence and challenge. The 
person feeling confident in jobs that lacking challenge, might 
lack confidence in challenging jobs. In a case such as this, con- 
flict could be dissolved if the person became more capable of 
undertaking challenges without excessive discomfort. Numer- 
ous difficulties (lack of esteem, shyness, etc.) call for personal 
development in order to realize other values (see discussion of 
meta-cognitions in Peterson, Sampson, & Reardon, 1991). 

Seeking Complementarity 

As ends in themselves, two values might be at odds. How- 
ever, if considered as means to fulfill one's vision of a good life, 
incompatible values can sometimes be made complementary. For 
example, salary and time-off might conflict with one another, 
but each might also be important in forwarding a common end 
such as the quality of family life. By seeing how each value 
complements the other as means toward a common end, a con- 
flict is placed in perspective. A client can consider each value in 
preparation for evaluating options and making wise compro- 
mises. Common ends can be explored by asking clients why 
they prefer, for iiistance, higher salary. 

Setting Priorities 

Perhaps the most natural way to resolve conflict is to deter- 
mine whicn value is most important. Suppose a client was faced 
with a choice between a job that was interesting but low in sal- 
ary, and a job that was uninteresting but high in salary. Such a 



conflict might be resolved by whether or not salary was more 
important than interest. Sometimes, a priority is obvious. At 
other times, a person must decide which value should prevail in 
an envisioned course of life. The peculiarity of this decision is 
that a client does not decide between options, but between val- 
ues, weighing their relative advantages and disadvantages for 
the future. Occasionally, clients can trarwcend a conflict by con- 
sidering their priorities. For example, a client might find that 
the conflicting values are relatively unimportant when they are 
compared to other core values. 

Conclusion 

The techniques chosen in career counseling largely deter- 
mine the contents of awareness. Some contents are apt to be- 
come visible while others remain invisible. Unfortunately, tra- 
ditional techniqut^s of career counseling tend to make value con- 
flict invisible. For example, conflict is not apparent in interpret- 
ing an interest test or a test of work values. Conflict can, how- 
ever, be made apparent through a career grid (Cochran, 1983) 
and through some forms of discussion. In short, recognizing 
and dealing with conflict requires a change in career counseling 
practice. The immediate question, then, is whether or not it 
would be worthwhile to make value conflict a part of career coun- 
seling. 

In cases where conflict can be dissolved, it need not become 
a focus of attention: future experiences might stimulate the nec- 
essary corrections. However, if ^.trategies are constructive (e.g., 
there is nothing wrong with searching for better options), con- 
flict in such cases need not hamper counseling with irrelevant 
and negative content. In cases wnere conflict must be resolved, 
it seems necessary that conflict be recognized, understood, and 
dealt with in some way. Resolving conflict is crucial because the 
clashing values have such strong developmental implications. 
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Pattern Identification Exercise 

Norm Amundson 



Overview 

Career exploration typically involves the investiga- 
tion of personal factors: interests, aptitudes, values, and 
personal style.(Amundson, 1989). This investigation 
along with labor-market considerations, can require con- 
siderable time, particularly if counselors use qualitative 
or standardized measures to investigate each factor. Given 
the time limitations of most coimseling situations, and 
the desire to be efficient £ind comprehensive, there is a 
growing need for new methods of career assessment 
(Amimdson, in press; Eckert, 1993). One such approach- 
the pattern identification exercise (PIE)-has been used ef- 
fectively in both individual and group career counseling 
(Amundson & Cochran, 1984; Amundson & Stone, 1992). 
PIE starts with past experiences and, through an in-deptii 
questioriing process seeks to identify personal patterns 
which are of relevance in establishing career patiiways. 

Discussion 

The gviided inquiry procedure, developed in the field 
of rhetoric by Young, Becker, and Pike (1970), served as a 
starting point to develop the PIE method, lliese authors 
used a wide range of perspectives and questions to ex- 
plore and understand new languages and situations. This 
was the stimulus for a structured questioning method 
(PIE) which could be utilized in career exploration. 

A premise underlying PIE is that the experiences 
which form the basis for career exploration can come from 
any aspect of life. The experiences of each person are 
imique and a detailed and careful examination of these 
experiences will reveal some common life patterns. To 
illustrate, a leisure activity, such as playing tennis, can be 
appreciated for its social elements, the physical activity, 
the opportuiuty for competition, or some other reason. 
The way in which a person plays (during good times and 
during challenges) may reflect patterns about motivation, 
plemning, attitude, cind self-concept. Uncovering these 
patterns can reveal important personal insights which 
have direct relevance to career choice, job search, and job 
satisfaction. 

This process of exploring experiences is as important 
as the questions which are used to stimulate discussion. 
The client is actively involved in the generation of infor- 
mation, the interpretation of mecining, and the applica- 
tion of new insights. A collp.borative working relation- 
ship between counselor and client must be maintained 
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throughout (Gelso & Carter, 1985). The client is respected 
as the final authority in the identification of patterns. The 
counselor has an opportunity to provide input, but this is 
always done in a tentative manner, after the client has had 
a full opportimity to identify patterns. 

The nimiber of experiences to be analyzed varies, de- 
pending on motivation level and the amount of time avail- 
able. Typically, the analysis would not extend beyond two 
or three experiences. Each analysis has the potential to 
add new patterns, but there also will be considerable over- 
lap. The counselor plays an important role in introduc- 
ing the exercise, but the expectation is that the client will 
be able to work independently or with other people in a 
group to conduct further analyses. The client is learning 
a method of inquiry in addition to learning how to iden- 
tify particular patterns. 

Steps In Conducting PIE 

PIE involves client and counselor in a defined explo- 
ration sequence. A considerable amount of information 
is generated prior to identifying patterns. It is often help- 
ful for the counselor to take notas. If note-taking is used, 
it should be discussed with the client who should have 
full access to the information. 

The steps of inquiry which characterize PIE are as fol- 
lows: 

1 . Ask the client to think about some activii'y from lei- 
sure, education, or work which is particularly enjoyable. 
Ask the client to think about a time when this activity was 
very enjoyable and a time when the activitj' was less en- 
joyable. 

2. Have the client sequentially describe in detail the 
positive cind negative experiences. Some open-ended 
questions can be asked at this point to facilitate a full de- 
scription. Some of the issues to explore include the people 
involved, feelings, thoughts, challenges, successes, and 
motivations. Also, what are the d3mamics that differenti- 
ate the positive and negative d3mamics? Depending on 
the situation, it may be helpful to question some of the 
contextual issues. Questions in this regard focus on how 
the client's interest developed over time and what the cli- 
ent projects for the future. 

3. After a full discussion, have the client consider what 
types of patterns are suggested by the information. Give 
die client every opportunity to make connections and pro- 



vide him or her ongoing support and encouragement. Ask 
how each specific piece of information reflects something 
about the client (i.e., goals, values, aptitudes, personal style, 
interests). 

4. At this point, the counselor can provide some input. 
Coimselor statements should be tentative and linked posi- 
tively with client comments. While this can be an opportu- 
nity for refraining, it is important not to lose sight of the 
client's contribution. 

5. Connecting the above iixformation and analysis to spe- 
cific career themes can now be addressed. As above, the cli- 
ent speaks first, followed by the counselor. The question here 
is how personal information relates to career choice and ac- 
tion planning. 

The above sequence of inquiry can be repeated for sev- 
eral activities. The coimselor serves as a guide for the analy- 
sis, but at some point clients should be encouraged to con- 
duct their own independent inquiry (perhaps as a homev/ork 
assignment). 

In group covmseling, the counselor starts by demonstrat- 
ing the inquiry process with a member of the group. Peirtici- 
pants are then paired off and instructed to follow the steps of 
analysis with one another. The counselor serves as a consult- 
ant while the members discuss and analyze their experiences. 
After a designated period of time, the group comes together 
for debriefing. 

Positive reports have been obtained from a wide range 
of clients. Comments often refer to the surprisingly potent 
nature of the activity, particularly when focusing on leisure 
activities which initially seemed of little consequence. When 
teaching the PIE method to counselors, it has been important 
to illustate the activity through experiential exercises. As with 
clients, the counselors have been impressed with the quality 
and quantity of information that con be generated through 
the intensive examination of relatively innocuous experiences. 

Conclusion 

PIE represents a comprehensive method for exploring 
career themes in that is uses experiences as the raw materii 



for analysis. Exploration is client-centered, with the coimse- 
lor assuming a facilitative rather than an "expert" stance. 
Through this mode of inquiry the client identifies patterns of 
action which relate to goals, values, interests, aptitudes, and 
personal style. 

There are several advantages to using the PIE approach. 
The most obvious advantage is that PIE offers one procedure 
to evaluate the client's interests and values. The inquiry has 
credibility since it is based on life experiences, which Eire in- 
terpreted and validated by the client. Through this approach, 
clients engage in an activity which not only provides insights, 
but also teaches a procedure for ongoing self-analysis. 
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Creating Self-Portraits 

Dave E. Redekopp, Barrie Day & Kris Magnusson 



Overview 



Creating Self-Portraits (Redekopp, Day, Magnusson, 
& Dumford, 1993) is an individual and /or group career 
development tool designed to assess without testing. 
While adopting a developmental approach (e.g., Gelatt, 
1989; Magnusson, 1990; Super, 1985) to career assistance, 
it became apparent that testing was often counter-pro- 
ductive. Rather than helping clients "know themselves," 
tests frequently abdicated clients from their self-exami- 
nation responsibilities. Tests provided clients with labels 
(e.g., ENTJ, RIA, learning disabled, blue, analytic); once 
labeled, clients felt no need to further self- analyze. This 
result was particularly troublesome because the labels 
were not all-inclusive; they encapsulated only one com- 
ponent of the person's being (e.g., interests, aptitudes). 
Obtaining a classification of only one part of themselves 
(such as interests), clients had a tendency to stop explor- 
ing other aspects (such as values). 

The self-discovery barrier was not the only difficulty 
with tests. A large number of tests also prevented an open 
exploration of the world of work. Clients w ite looking 
to tests to discover "what they should be," aid they dis- 
played a strong tendency to believe — often 'jlindly — the 
test results. To dissuade them of these rigid beliefs, it 
was pointed out that tests can provide only a sample of 
possible occupations and that further exploration was 
necessary. After some time, questions arose as to the use- 
fulness of using methods that had to be disqualified. 

The above problems would not have been so trouble- 
some if clients and the labor market stood still. New oc- 
cupational roles were (and still are) emerging almost daily 
and existing roles were (and still are) changing daily. 
Clients, too, were changing. "Technophobes" learn to love 
computers as they acquired the necessary skills; employ- 
ees blossom into entrepreneurs; and academics uecome 
avid marketers when exposed to the appropriate men- 
tors. The labor market was becoming a "work dynamic" 
(Redekopp, Fiske, Lemon, & Garber-Conrad, 1994) in 
which clients were able to participate once they were pro- 
vided with meaningful developmental experiences. It 
was found that the tests that matched traits with occupa- 
tions were inadvertently arresting clients' development 
with regards to seeing their own development and the 
changing nature of work. 



Some of these problems were resolved in the same 
way other career development practitioners have been 
doing for years: by taking a considerable amount of time 
to explain to clients the theories behind the specific tests, 
the difficulties of test construction, the specific meanings 
of test terminology, and the limitations of test results. 

A tool was needed that would help people understand 
themselves (a) in a way that would encourage further self- 
exploration; (b) in a detailed and broad manner (i.e., in- 
cluding many parts of the self, each part being examined 
comprehensively),(c) in a way which accommodated 
change over time; (d) without labels, classifications, or 
taxonomies;(e) using their own terminology rather than 
borrowing terminology; (f) in a way that did not link the 
individual's self-exploration with an occupational role or 
set of occupational roles (i.e., divergence promoting rather 
than convergence promoting). 

Description 

Creating Self-Portraits is a simple method that assists 
clients to examine themselves from four aspects: 

1. Meaning (values, beliefs, interests, and barriers to 
meaning) 

2. Outcomes (the components of a dream or future 
vision) 

3. Activities (including preferred, past, and needed) 

4. Tools/techniques (including skills, knowledge, per- 
sonal characteristics, and attitudes) 

A semi-structured interview format is used to explore 
each area. It may be conducted in an individual or group 
setting and usually lasts one to three sessions. (For de- 
tails, see Redekopp et al., 1993.) The responses are laid 
out in four columns on a large (17' x 22") sheet of paper. 
A partially completed Self-Portrait is shown below: 
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Meaning 

The "values" portion of the "meaning" column is 
intended to capture items of fundamental importantance to 
the client. These are neither right nor wrong; diey are simply 
important. Values are the client's enduring motivators. The 
"beliefs" component attempts to identify elements of the 
client's world view. These include opinioi« about self (e.g., 
"I'm not very smart."), conduct (e.g., "A stitch in time saves 
nine.") and the world (e.g., "There are no jobs.") Beliefs guide 
the client's approach to fulfilling values. Some may need to 
be changed if the client is to move towards his or her out- 
comes. The "interests" section captures events that the per- 
son enjoys. The interests need not be valuable (e.g., one can 
value children without being interested in working with chil- 
dren) or in conformity with belief systems they are just fun 
and enjoyable, "Barriers" are conditions that prevent mean- 
ing from being fulfilled. These are often the "yes, buts" of 
counseling sessions (e.g., "Yes, I'd love to find work, but there 
are no jobs."). 

Outcomes 

The "outcomes" segment describes the person's dream 
or vision. The "dream" is the individual's conception of a 
preferred future, a broad description of what life would be 
like if everything went the person's way The intention here 
is to list features of the "best of all worlds" for the client, re- 
gardless of the realism of these features. "Personal" outcomes 
comprise the hopes and aspirations for non-work achieve- 
■ ments (e.g., living on an acreage, being healthy). The "work- 
related" outcomes section delineates the ideal accomplish- 
ments that the person sees being met through work (recog- 
nizing that the personal/ work distinction is rather arbifarary). 
The ''educational" outcomes address the person's desired 
learning achievements. 

Activities 

Within the "activities" column, "preferred activities" ex- 
tend the dream by portraying what the person wishes to do 
on a day-to-day basis. "Past activities" include virtually 
everything the person has done in the past that he or she 
;vishes to record. This may range from "repair cars" to "break 
and enter" to "negotiate bargaining agreements." "Needed 
activities" are those actioi« the person should take to start 
moving towards the dream. In some cases, these will include 
"sbrengthen the dream" for clients who have had little op- 
portunity to do so. In other cases, where the dream is well 
established, these activities may be very focused (e.g., de\ elop 
database programming skills). 



Tools/Techniques 

The "tools/ techniques" column lists all the skills, knowl- 
edge, attitudes and personal characteristics that the person 
has used in "past activities." For example, to "break and en- 
ter/' one needs planning skills, knowledge of security sys- 
tems, a preference for risk (attitude) and cool-headedness 
^personal characteristic). 

Conclusion 

Rigorous evaluations of Creating Self-Portraits have not 
yet been completed. However, clients report that tliey enjoy 
and feel morivated by the process. They feel less pressure to 
make the right "big decision," they imderstand themselves 
better and they become more flexible/adaptable. The self- 
portrait is a living document that keeps pace with the client's 
changing perceptioi« of self and, as such, it provides a blue- 
print for expbration and/or other career-planning processes. 
More importantly, clients who use self-portraits report mak- 
ing life and work choices that are meaningful and that have 
enduring value. Creating Self-Portraits seems to enable them 
to "follow their hearts" (i.e., dream) and "focus on their jour- 
neys" while doing so. (See Redekopp, Day, & Robb, 1995). 
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Ethnographic Questioning in the Career 
Counseling Interview 



Elizabeth Banister 



Overview 



Cultural reality guides and interprets social behav- 
ior (Geertz, 1973). Culture provides a direction for dis- 
covering a sense of coherence between stability and 
change (Bruner, 1990). In this respect, the conditions for 
irutiating therapeutic change are established when clients 
become aware of some of ffie cultural rules and maps by 
which they live. 

Ethnographic research's rich heritage focused on 
some of these cultural phenomena. A set of questioning 
techniques developed for ethnographic research has been 
applied directly to the career couiiseling interview, based 
on the understanding that research concepts can be inte- 
grated with counseling skills (Gale & Newfield, 1992). 

Discussion 

Ethnography assumes that dimensions of meaning 
in cultural experience can be uncovered through the study 
of language (Goodenough, 1957). Even though some cul- 
tural knowledge is expressed explicitly through language, 
a large part is tacit or hidden from view (Spradley, 1979). 
It is through individuals' behaviors that cultural knowl- 
edge finds expression (Geertz, 1973). For example, prior 
to the feminist movement, women entering traditional 
marriages expected inequality in marital relationships. 
This tacit knowledge about gender roles and expectations 
would be memifested in various forms of the women's 
behavior. Incorporating ethnographic questioning within 
the context of the career counseling interview aims at re- 
vealing aspects of such cultural knowledge. 

Ethnographic Questioning 

Within the context of the interview, counselors can 
employ Spradley's (1979) ethnographic questions to help 
organize an understanding of clients' views of reality. I 
have adapted the following three major categories of eth- 
nographic questions (Goetz & LeCompte, 1984) for use 
in a career counseling interview: 

1 . Descriptive questions elicit clients' thoughts on some 
aspect of their culture or world. A mini-tour question 
can generate detailed accounts of the client's world as it 
is lived out in specific everyday activities-the context in 
practice. "When you talk with your partner about your 
career plans, what would each of you typically say?" 



2. Structural questions generate the domains clients 
use to describe their worlds. In conversation, people link 
key terms and phrases using words which indicate se- 
mantic relationships. Terms which convey semantic re- 
latioriships afford a means for discovering connections 
among aspects of experience. In the following example, 
the counselor poses a structural question using a phrase 
"part of" to indicate a semantic relationship between two 
of the client's phrases ("feeling guilty" and "striking out 
on your own"): "Would you say that the phrase you used, 
"feeling guilty' is part of your experience of "striking out 
on my own'?" 

3. Contrast questions are used to discover the mean- 
ings of, and the relatioriships among, the terms that cli- 
ents have already mentioned. There are three types of 
such questions: 

• Dyadic questions. Clients are invited to describe 
the difference between two terms or phrases. "I'm inter- 
ested in the differences among the parts of being an- 
chored.' What is the difference between "feeling guilty' 
and "feeling trapped'?" 

• Triadic contrast questions. Clients are invited to 
describe distinctioris between three terms or phrases. "Of 
the three terms, "there's no growth,' "feeling guilty,' and 
"like a ball and chain,'which two would be similar and 
which one is different?" 

• Rating questions. Clients' values are discovered 
through the use of rating criteria. "Of the three tei-ms, 
"irresponsible,' "selfish,' and "independent,' which one 
is the most difficult?" 

Introducing The Ethnographic Conversation 

Ethnographic interviewing represents a departure 
from traditional interviewing techniques.Therefore it 
may be important to let clients know at the outset that a 
different interview process will be taking place. This will 
ensure that clients' expectations for counseling are not 
violated. In setting the stage for ethnographic interview- 
ing, the following aspects are important to keep in mind 
and to address with clients: 

1. Clients are "teachers" and counselors are "learn- 
ers." Counselors want to learn about clients' experiences. 
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2. Client and counselor will collaborate as they search 
for client patterns of thought and behavior. 

3. Different kinds of questions will be posed throughout 
the interview. When appropriate, an explanation will be given 
each time a question is introduced so clients can adapt their 
thinking to the new direction. 

Getting to Client Truths: Ethnographic Strategies 

Aside from the question types described above, specific 
principles and procedures inherent in ethnographic research 
can be applied to a career counseling interview. 

1. Mapping Tasks: Clients are invited to draw a map of a 
particular career-related experience (i.e., goals, relationdiips). 
Through the diagram, clients visualize relationships among 
aspects of the cultural scene. "You've said how you think 
family members influence your career choices. I'd like you 
to draw a map to show who these people are and how they 
are interconnected. Draw lines to show who talks to whom. 
What would/wouldn't be said about your career plaiis?" 

2. Cultural Framework Principle (Spradley, 1979): Questions 
posed in cultural terms invite clients to take into account the 
socio/political/historical realities of their experiences. Be- 
cause clients' concerns are often conceptualized in terms of 
linear assumptions, new meaning can be strengthened as they 
view themselves in context witfi others. "What might we 
hear other midlife women say about their career decisions?" 

3. Context Principle (Spradley, 1979): Repetition of con- 
textual information places clients in the setting and facilitates 
recall of significant details of experience. "You said your ca- 
reer choice was the topic of conversation during Sunday din- 
ner. How did that come up and what was the result?" 

4. Self-Philosophy Questions: Often, clients' questions and 
aiiswers posed during the interview reveal significant aspects 
of their experience. 

• Self-philosophy opening question. Clients are invited to 
focus on what is foremost on their minds. "What is the main 
question you keep asking yourself about choosing a career?" 

• Self-philosophy summary question. Clients are asked to 
reflect on the possibility of a change in perspective. Further 



inquiry will depend on whether the client's question is the 
same or different from that posed at the beginning of the ses- 
sion. "Your main question was, 'How will my marriage be 
affected if I return to school?' What would be your question 
now?" 

Summary 

In relation to a career counseling interview, this present 
work offers cliniciaiis a description of various ethnographic 
questions for pursuing cultural meaning. First, descriptive 
questioning encourages the telling of stories and clarification 
of clients' experiences. Second, because clients concerns are 
often conceptualized in terms of linear assumptions, struc- 
tural questions that bring forth the connectedness of experi- 
ence can strengthen new meaning and create a sense of co- 
herence. Finally, contrast questioning can reveal deeper 
meaning and thus allow clients to entertain cdtemative view- 
points from within the cultural/historical/gender serisitive 
context. The key point is that the focus on language gener- 
ates a different kind of career counseling interview, one which 
uses client language to reveal tacit cultural knowledge. 
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Overview 

Hie model of group counseling presented in this pa- 
per is based on several studies by Borgen and Amundsen 
regarding people's psychological reaction to unemploy- 
ment (Amundson & Borgen, 1987; Borgen & Amundsen, 
1987). 

The Experience of Unemployment 

Within the current economic context of rapidly chang- 
ing labor market opportunities and structural unemploy- 
ment (I terr, 1993), many people are faced with the pros- 
pect of not simply losing a job, but a way of life. Hie loss 
affects the core of being and can result in a series of emo- 
tional reactions that approximate loss reactions (Kubler- 
Ross, 1%9): namely denial, anger, bargaining, depression, 
and acceptance. Coupled witti loss is both the confusion 
of setting a new career direction and the stress associated 
with the job search. The end result can be an emotional 
roller coaster which distracts the person, the family, and 
the professionals trying to offer assistance. 

Coping with Unemployment 

Amundson & Borgen (1987) identified several factors 
that either helped or hindered the unemployed. Facili- 
tating factors included support from fanuly and friends, 
positive thinking, career chsmges and retraining, part-time 
or temporary work, job-search support groups, vocational 
counseling, initial job-search activities, making job con- 
tacts, and physical activity. Hindering factors were job 
rejections, financial pressures, contacts with government 
agencies, unknown or negative future, ineffective job- 
search activities, negative thinking, and spouse or family 
problems. The hindering factors reflect the stress of the 
job search, the re-definition of self associated with unem- 
ployment, and strained relationships. The facilitating 
factors focus on relationships and meaningful activities. 

The Impact of Group Employment Counseling 

Taken together, these factors pointed to the potential 
of group employment counseling. In a group context 
there are opportunities for support and meaningful ex- 
change with others. In order to examine this further, 
Amundsen & Borgen (1988) investigated the experiences 
of people who had been involved in a variety of group 
employment counseling programs. Participants were 
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contacted three to five months after the groups had fin- 
ished. Group employment counseling resulted in a dra- 
matic upswing that, in some cases, led to a job (48%) and, 
in other cases, led to sustained, independent job-search 
activity (52%). Tmiing of the group experience seemed 
particularly important. Emotionally speaking, some 
people tended to drift slowly downward after two months 
of being unemployed, while others maintained a posi- 
tive outlook for up to six months, after which they expe- 
rienced rapid emotional decline. Participation in the 
group some eight to nine months after job loss seemed to 
produce an "emotional rebound," where people were able 
to maintain a more positive outlook whether or not a job 
was found. 

When participants described their group involve- 
ment, they emphasized what they had learned, the sup- 
port that they had received, and the ways in which their 
self-esteem had been enhanced. They appreciated the 
structured learning activity which was meaningful and 
which enabled them to meet others facing similar experi- 
ences. For most people, their main regret was that they 
had not joined a group earlier. 

A Group Employment Counseling Model 

Based on the information that task (i.e., structured 
learning activities) and social support aspects of groups 
were about equally helpful, a group employment coun- 
seling model was developed. The model has two em- 
phases: acquisition of relevant skills and information (the 
"educative" element), and the development and mainte- 
nance of a constructive attitude, which is often impeded 
by unrecognized emotions such as anxiety, fear and de- 
pression. 

The group counseling model (Borgen, Pollard, 
Amundson, & Westwood, 1989) focuses on the develop- 
ment of knowledge, skills, and personal awareness. Tltese 
three elements are important regardless of the purpose 
of the group, be it career exploration, career decision- 
making, job search, or coping with unemployment. 
Within this approach, participants have the opportvmity 
to acquire relevant information, practice skills needed to 
be successful, and address any barriers that they may be 
facing. 
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The model, depicted in Figure 1, has five core elements: 




Figure 1. Group counseling model 

From: Boigen, Pollard, Amundskn & Westwood, (1989) Employment 
groups: The counselling coimection, p. 261. Used with permission. 

1. The group goals and acHmties define the purpose of the 
group. 

2. Member needs and roles dev 'op from two sources: (a) 
needs related to the career challenges of members, and (b) 
needs related to being a group member: inclusion, control, 
and trust (Schutz, 1958). 

3. The group processes influence the functioning of the 
group and include communication, norm setting, decision 
making, confrontation of the problem, problem solving, and 
conflict management. 

4. Leader approaches and skills include personal qualities 
necessary for group leadership approaches (directing, influ- 
encing, assisting, and delegating) that promote effective group 
leadership, and particular skills (reaction, interaction, and 
action) necessary to respond to the needs of group members 
at various stages of group development. 

5. Group design focuses on sequencing group activities 
to be congruent with both group purpose and stage of group 
development. 

The stages of group development provide a second di- 
merision to the model and are consistent with Tuckman's 
(1963) overview of group development. 

1. The planning stage provides a foundation for the 
group. Initial referral and screeiung are important to ertsuie 
member needs match group goals. 

2. When group members first come together (initial 
stage), there is a need for members to feel part of the group 
(inclusion). In this stage, it is important to focus on the inte- 
gration of individual and group goals and the establishment 
of group norms. 

3. As members become more aware of the needs of 
each other and the leader, the issue of control can become 
more central. This leads to a transition stage in which there is 
greater potential for reluctance and conflict. 

4. Following this period of potential unrest, group 
members move into the working stage, characterized by greater 
trust and an emphasis on commitment and productivity. The 
group functions with greater autonomy, and there is less reli- 
ance on the leader for support and direction. 



5. As the group approaches the termination stage there 
is an opportunity to integrate what has been learned and to 
plan for goals. Emotionally, there may be feelings of loss 
which need to be acknowledged by the leader. 

6. The post-group stage involves meeting after the 
group has finished to provide continued support and encour- 
agement. 

The model is fluid and dynamic. Hie five components 
of group development influence, and are influenced by, each 
other. They require the group leaders to be aware of group 
member needs and to modify activities and leadership ap- 
proaches accordingly. In addition, the stages of group devel- 
opment do not proceed in a linear fashion. Members often 
return to earlier stages in their general progression through 
the group. Leaders need to be aware of which stages group 
members may be in at any particular time so that the leaders 
can tailor their approach and skills accordingly. 

Conclusion 

Within the current context of structural change in the la- 
bor market, groups that assist people in developing or chang- 
ing career directions are particularly important. The goal of 
these groups is to help people (a) develop communication 
and other skills needed to gain personally relevant informa- 
tion related to their fields of interest, (b) gain information 
about the current economic climate and labor market oppor- 
tumties, and (c) develop sufficient self-confidence to be more 
self-sustaining in maneuvering towards their goals. 
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Overview 



Generations of rural people have relied on res Jurce 
industries for their livelihoods. In many areas, th« se ca- 
reer opportunities have been eroded by changing trade 
policies, technology, and the depletion of renewable re- 
sources. Career education and counseling are more im- 
portant in modem rural societies than ever before, but 
providing services to a dispersed population by conven- 
tional means is costly and, in many cases, impractical. 
Modem technologies now £illow career counselors to de- 
liver their services from afar. 

Discussion 

Distance Career Counseling 

Distance education grew out of efforts to provide aca- 
demic courses in schools that could not afford conven- 
tional methods of teaching. However, Pelton (1991) em- 
phasized the need for sensitivity to geographic and cul- 
tural differences to avoid using commimication technolo- 
gies for "mindless megatraiiiing" (p. 5). In distance ca- 
reer coimseling, four factors must be considered. 

1. Community Characteristics: Most career counseling 
theory is rooted in an urban-industrial environment and 
value system. For example, job-search skills include some 
forceful techniques that make sense in a competitive la- 
bor market where employers do not know one applicant 
from another. However, the more informal hiring prac- 
tices in many rural commimities make it improper to use 
tactics such as follow-up telephone calls for making one- 
self more visible. Additionally, there are differences be- 
tween rural communities in terms of location, history, 
transportation links, and economic base. Some commu- 
nities embrace a set of values and practices that approxi- 
mate those of urban society; others have very different 
customs. Where commimities lie on the rural-urban con- 
tinuum has a major influence on the career education 
needs of residents. 

2. Nature of the Labor Market: Conventional career de- 
velopment theory assumes a diverse, specialized labor 
market. Most mral commimities have a narrower range 
of occupational opportunities and are more generalist, 
with people engaging in multiple activities in both for- 
mal and informal labor markets. Because rural commu- 



nities are not smaller versions of urban society, career 
paths and career values are significantly different. In fact, 
rural Canadians likely have more in common with mral 
people in other nations than they have with urban Cana- 
dians (Whitaker, 1988). 

3. Rural Communities in Transition: Rural labor mar- 
kets are changing. Non-traditional businesses and occu- 
pations are emerging, but the process of 'Economic diver- 
sification is uneven. Some communities are quick to seize 
opportunities while others avoid the risk and uncertainty 
of change. Communities have a significant influence on 
people's occupational goals and expectations, propensity 
for risk-taking, approaches to problem-solving, and self- 
concept, £ill of which are important to career development. 

4. Rural Culture: Environment shapes language. 
People develop a sense of the meaning of words from 
personal experience. Shared language is hmdamental to 
any teaching. Experiences with career education pro- 
grams show that it is important to understand the impli- 
cations of even a simple word such as" work." When most 
people think about going to work, they envisage work- 
ing for an employer in exchange for money and fringe 
benefits. In non-industrialized areas, work entails not 
only wage-earning labor but any activity that contributes 
to the standard of living of the household (Hill, 1983). 
Rural careers involve a wide range of non-market activi- 
ties. Distance career counselors must develop sensitivity 
to the differences between their own culturally-derived 
assumptions and those of their clients, and use language 
that the client finds meaningful. 

Developing Distance Career Programs 

Distance career counselors use a variety of commu- 
nication technologies to deliver programs. Each technol- 
ogy has strengths and weaknesses and the choice depends 
on the task, the availability of equipment, and the cost. 
An effective means of distance counseling is audio-tele- 
conferencing: it is accessible, affordable, and a comfort- 
able medium for discussion. The authors' programs gen- 
erally incorporate 8-12 teleconferences of 90-120 minutes 
each (Cahill, 1994; Cahill & Martiand, 1994; Garlie, Lilly, 
& Mulcahy, 1994). Most clients use temporary sites fitted 
with portable equipment which has been shipped to host 
communities before the program begins. Any facility that 
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has regulcir telephone service is viable: hospitals, schools, and 
community organization offices. Each site has a microphone 
and speaker box which are linked to other sites, allowing 
participants to speak and listen to each other The system 
ensures confidentiality, which is important to promoting free 
and open discussion of personal matters. It also allows coun- 
selors to use guest speakers. Young, rural women have been 
introduced to nontraditional occupations via rolemodels in 
teleconference sessions; others have been provided informa- 
tion on rural-development initiatives through their interac- 
tion with a panel of community and government representa- 
tives. Guests participate from their homes or offices, making 
it convenient to engage competent resource people. 

The widespread use of video-cassette players allows 
counselors to demonstrate skills and to stimulate discussion 
of sensitive issues using video. Video cassettes have been 
produced to give parents ideas for helping their children ex- 
plore career options, to encourage young women and teen- 
aged mothers, to help career drifters examine their lives and 
their feelings, and to teach peer and lay counselors to aid 
others. 

Print materials are also integrated into programs. Work- 
books explain career development issues and strategies and 
provide clients with a record of their experiences. Supple- 
mentary materials give information on ttie local labor mar- 
ket. Counselor handbooks offer detailed suggestions for de- 
livering the programs. By adding their own supplementary 
materials, counselors can adapt the programs to any locality. 

In developing and delivering distance career counseling 
programs, several factors will enhance success: 

1. PartTterships: Community-based partners, whose man- 
date and/or activities agree with the program, must be ac- 
tively involved throughout. Possible partners include schools, 
community colleges, co-operatives, development associa- 
tions, business organizations, farm associations, vmions, ru- 
ral women's associations, youth groups, and native organi- 
zations. 

2. Program Content: Variations among rural communities 
demand that programs remain flexible and adaptable. Within 
a general framework, local considerations may require ca- 
reer counselors to add, drop, or modify program content. 

3. Program Delivery: Many community associations are 
willing to volunteer their facilities. In one program, partici- 
pants used fax machines to introduce themselves and handle 
information requests during the program. A local coordina- 
tor received bulky materials and distributed them to partici- 
pants as needed. 



4. Program Administration-Many administrative tasks can 
be simplified with local on-site coordinators. Local knowl- 
edge can help avoid problems. 

Conclusion 

Society's ability to commvmicate rapidly and cheaply over 
long distances is changing the way institutions function. 
Career counselors can develop programs that meet the needs 
both of rural residents wanting to pursue careers in larger 
urban centers and of those wanting to create their niche in a 
changing rural society. To be successful, career counselors 
must provide partners with a realistic assessment of the ef- 
fort required, give adequate support throughout the process, 
and establish regular commvmications to monitor pxugress, 
address problems, and develop mutual feelings of trust and 
inclusion. 

The experience of the Centre for the Development of Dis- 
tance Career Counselling demonstrates the effectiveness of 
using communications technologies to help people in remote 
commvmities explore alternatives and manage their careers. 
Counselors have only begun to tap the potential uiUeashed 
by new media. As distance career covmselors develop their 
mediaskills, they will discover new ways to improve the qual- 
ity of career services to remote communities. 
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Overview 



Canadian society is beset with major problems which 
are particularly visible among our youth: the high-school 
dropout rate is over 35%, many students are undecided 
about careers, and youth have theJhighest unemployment 
rate, at about 13%. Goverrunents, educators, employers, 
and the public realize that young people are not suffi- 
ciently prepared for the workplace. This lack of prepara- 
tion has major economic, social, and political impacts. 

Despite professional counseling and courses on ca- 
reer choice in our schools, students say they are poorly 
prepared to meet the challenges in society. They report 
lacking information about the workplace, not understand- 
ing the link between academic subjects and the require- 
ments of work, not seeing the relevance of what they are 
learning, and lacking academic motivation (Dupont, 
Gingras, & Marceau, 1992). New educational strategies 
are needed to help these young people. 

Career Education 

Career education is based on two fundamental prin- 
ciples: infusion (maintaining a career emphasis through- 
out the curriculum) and collaboration (making education 
a joint effort between the community and the educational 
system). The aim is to facilitate adaptation into profes- 
sional society. Career education skills include basic aca- 
demics (reading, oral and written commimication, math- 
ematics), productive work habits, work values, decision- 
making, job-seeking and job-holding skills, skills for im- 
derstanding self and educational /occupational opportu- 
nities, skills for combating stereotyping (and other fac- 
tors that reduce freedom of educational and occupational 
choice), skills required to humanize the workplace, and 
skills required to make meaningful use of leisure time 
(Dupont & Gingras, 1990; Hoyt, 1978; Wittorski, 1994). 
Overall, these initiatives help prepare students for the 
workplace by creating strong ties between the world of 
education and the world of work. Collaboration thus be- 
comes an essential element in these programs. 

Partnerships 

In order to benefit all partners, collaboration must 
satisfy certain conditions (Blair, Brounstein, Hatry, & 



Morley, 1990; Landry, 1993): 

• mutually clear, shared needs and objectives. 

• freedom to participate by all players 

• respective roles must be identified and accepted by 
all 

• strong leadership by credible people capable of man 
aging the collaboration 

• adequate human and material resources 

• an efficient, flexible organization representing all 
partners (teachers, guidance counselors, parents, 
and employers) in a relationship between equals 

• clear, well-plarmed, organized interventions 

A study of employers, teachers, school principals, 
guidance counselors, and parents in the Eastern Town- 
ships of Quebec (Dupont & Mialaret, 1990) revealed that 
educators, parents, and representatives of the business- 
industry-labor community agree that all parties must be 
committed to preparing yoimg people for the workplace. 
Employers indicated they were ready to commit them- 
selves to collaboration between the workplace and edu- 
cation, and that the collaboratiori could take many forms: 
(a) on-the-job training; (b) informing educators and stu- 
dents about their expectations for workers; (c) facilitating 
tours of the workplace to allov students to observe work- 
ers at work; (d) collaborating in teacher training to ensure 
adequate knowledge of the workplace and of vocational 
requirements; (e) supplying students educators, and par- 
ents with brodiures, pesters, and audio-vis\ >al material 
on their businesses; (f) participating actively in career- 
days, promoting co-operative learning programs, and 
unpaid work experience, and talking and meeting with 
students in school; (g) conducting information sessions 
for teachers and guidance counselors on subjects like the 
job market and work-related problems; (h) financial sup- 
port; (i) lending of tools and machinery; (j) tutorials; (k) 
adopt-a-school. 

Course Of Action 

Building on the concept of career education and the 
results of many studies, the Centre de recherche sur 
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I'education au travail (CRET) (Centre for Research on Edu- 
cation at Work) at the University of Sherbrooke recently de- 
veloped a pilot project on partnerships between the academic 
world and the workplace. The project has two parts: 

1. Developing an education resource database, set up by 
business, for schools and services in the Eastern Townships; 

2. Giving pedagogical support to work-related educa- 
tional resource experiments. 

One resource database (Marceau & Gingras, 1993), lists 
300 businesses, organizations, and associations available for 
talks, industrial tours, meetings with young people or adults, 
short-term on-the-job observation sessions, written or audio- 
visual documentation production, or any other type of infor- 
mational activity. The database's basic goals include encour- 
aging community participation in career education; coordi- 
nating workplace resources to help organize vocational guid- 
ance and professional placement activities; offering new ac- 
tivities and methods for exploration leading to a wider un- 
derstanding of the workplace; helping organizations better 
understand educational practices and making known to edu- 
cators businesses' training expectations. 

The pedagogical support consists of supplying educa- 
tors with the necessary framework to use the resource data- 
base. Some of the assistance given to teachers entails explain- 
ing how to integrate workplace concepts into educational 
activities; helping develop educational strategies using re- 
sources in the database; advising on the implementation of 
these strategies; and, helping to assess the impact of career 
education. 

At the present time, employers are showing great enthu- 
siasm for the project. Participating educators are happy with 
the collaboration and appreciate Lhe information in the data- 
base, even if they must sometimes alter their educational prac- 
tices to incorporate the resources. Students seem happy with 
the curriculum changes and show greater interest in the class- 
room, especially when workplace representatives are present. 

Summary And Conclusion 

To better prepare young people for the workplace, clearer 
ties must be established between education and the work- 
place. In the collaboration-based, educational approach of 
the project described in this paper, employers play a central 
role. However, even if employers' commitment to the edu- 
cation process is strong, the rules of the game must be spelled 
out at the beginning if a real partnership is to be established. 
It is important to set up a council made up of representatives 
of the various partners to oversee the partnership. It is nec- 
essary to define objectives together, to reach consensus on 
the common goals, and to name someone credible to manage 



the project. Finally, a tool like an employer database, and 
eventually an employee database, is indispensable both for 
the information supplied and for the time saved by the play- 
ers. 
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A Three-Tiered Model of Career Counseling Services 

Ralph Kellett and Stuart Conger 



The increasing probability that the average person 
will have many jobs over a lifetime is accompanied by a 
growing recognition of the need for lifelong career de- 
velopment services. To provide a coherent and articu- 
lated system for career and employment counseling, it 
has been suggested (Premier 's Council on Lifelong Learn- 
ing, 1993) that counseling services for adults should be 
organized in a three-tiered structure. The argument for 
using such a structure is to erxsure that individuals have 
access to a counselor in accordance with the individuals' 
level of need. Identifying needs and offering targeted 
assistance is at the foundation of a tiered organizational 
structure. 

A three-tiered organizational structure for counsel- 
ing would offer comprehensive service to clients of all 
ages and stages of career development. Services from all 
three tiers could be offered from a single Career Service 
Center, which may house the different services in one lo- 
cation, or be provided geographically by var'.ous agen- 
cies in a municipality. In addition to serving adults in 
transition, the Career Service Center would provide ser- 
vices to the secondary schools. 

First Her — Career Exploration 

The focus of the first tier of service would be on self- 
exploration and career assessment. There would be a 
guided self-serve information system to meet the wide- 
spread need for occupational, educational, and labor 
market information. It would be the first stop for almost 
all clients who currently go to varied agencies for this 
type of information; such clinics presently strain existing 
resources which provide this service, mostly via indi- 
vidual couns* ling. Some of the occupational, educational, 
training, an'i labor market information that is required 
can be obtained on a self-serve basis. 

Coached Self-Help 

There are people who are not served properly by 
"self-serve" systems, and frequently the most needy cli- 
ents are confused aiid intimidated by this kind of service. 
Therefore, it is important to have a coach to ensure that 
visitors can define what they want and then find it. 
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Computer Assistance 

Many people who have little difficulty in working 
with a computer, prefer this mode of help. This is par- 
ticularly true for clients who have developed a distrust 
of people in the helping prefessions or who have diffi- 
culty rising to the demands of interpersonal counseling. 
A computer system can undertake the role of performing 
"needs determination" interviews with clients. At the 
present time. Human Resources Development Canada has 
under development an Automated Service Kiosk (ASK) 
which will allow clients to explore four employability 
dimensiorxs (occupational goal, training, job search and 
job maintenance). This methodology has great promise 
for first line delivery systems, and can provide a good 
alternative to the person who is reticent about talking with 
a cour\selor and who prefers to get started with a ma- 
chine. 

Needs Determination Interview 

Fundamental to the first tier of service is the inclu- 
sion of a career needs determination interview. By as- 
sessing needs "up front," false starts and unnecessary 
steps are avoided. The needs determination will help the 
client to recogi\ize the services available from or through 
the Career Service Center and to identify what steps need 
to be taken next. The career needs determination inter- 
view could be conducted by a counselor or by an "ex- 
pert" computer system. 

Group Seminars 

Few clients receive group counseling, yet brief group 
career seminars or workshops may satisfy the needs of 
perhaps 75% of people seeking help. Group sessions cover 
the exploration of one's talents, the formulation of occu- 
pational goals, the examination of educational alterna- 
tives, the development of a plan, the learning of appro- 
priate skills, or as a lead in to computer-assisted career 
guidance systems. There would be extensive use of group 
information and self-help sessions in the first tier of ser- 
vice. 

Special Needs Clients 

Special needs clients must be connected with the right 
agency at the outset of service delivery. In tier one, infor- 
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mation on entitlements for income support, housing, day care, 
and the like would be available from the center "coach" or 
from the computerized information kiosks. 

Second Her — Self-Exploration 

In the second tier, more in-depth assistance would be 
available. A great many people want and need more than 
information about education, ttciirung, and the labor market. 
They need to clarify their ideas about their interests, apti- 
tudes, and personality, and how these relate tn education, 
training, and work. 

Conger, Hiebert, and Hong-Farrell (1994) found that 
many clients, who initially requested career information, 
quickly acknowledged t'le need to take control of their lives 
and overcome their self -defeating thoughts and behaviors, 
to learn to cope with the "hassles" of trying to improve them- 
selves, and to believe that they really can achieve something. 
Assistance may be given in small group training sessions. In 
some cases, guided group exploration might be appropriate. 
The small group work should focus on die development of 
skills necessary to sustain group members' motivation and 
overcome their self-defeating thoughts. Clients need actual 
skill training (demonstration, practice, and feedback, in ad- 
dition to the discussion) if they are to learn how to imple- 
ment the skills in their lives. 

The second tier would also house entitlement officers who 
could handle enquiries and claims for unemployment insur- 
ance and social assistance, as well as information on other 
entitlements. There would be other specialized staff avail- 
able to arrange testing or other diagnostic services, and to 
assist clients in getting placed in training programs. Some 
rehabilitation coui\seling could also be provided in the sec- 
ond tier of service. 

Third Tier — Reaching Out 

The third tier would include individual counseling where 
the client clarifies his or her inability to do what needs to be 
done; evaluates career strengths and barriers; examines as- 
sumptions which color thoughts and actions; lists ways of 
overcoming barriers and of using strengths; evaluates the 
alternative resolution agairtst strengths, barriers, and values; 
and, states a specific counseling goal or action plan to which 
the client is committed and which focuses on a relevant ca- 
reer concern. 



Another important feature in this tier of service would 
include an active intervention with third parties, and the 
mentoring and coaching of clients. Many people at risk do 
not have a friend who can help them through the difficult 
steps of actually managing their own careers. Few counse- 
lors reach out of their offices on behalf of a client to speak 
with family members, educators, agency officials, and em- 
ployers. Counselors who have gone an "extra mile" for their 
clients by intervening with third parties have often found it 
to be the most effective and most satisfying counseling task 
that they have done. 

Summary 

The need for lifelong career development is becoming 
increasingly evident as more and more people switch jobs 
because of new forms of work organization, economic down- 
turns, or technological changes. Many workers will become 
"portfolio people," frequently moving from one individual 
contract to another. Career counseling services generally have 
not been organized for the average citizen; ser\'ices have typi- 
cally targeted students on the one hand, or recipients of so- 
cial welfare, unemployment insurance, and disability pen- 
sion, on the other hand. It is now necessary to develop a sys- 
tem that will meet the needs of all people who want and need 
career counseling. It is suggested that a three-tiered career- 
development service will provide a full range of services in a 
cost-effective maimer while, at the same time, respecting ex- 
irting jurisdictions. 
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Delivery of Career Counseling Services 
Videodisc & Multimedia Career Interventions 
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Overview 

It is estimated that over one-third of Canada's high- 
school students will drop out of school. (Employment & 
Immigration Canada, 1990). This is devastating when one 
cor\siders that two-thirds of the new jobs created between 
i\ow and the year 2000 will require qualifications beyond 
high school (Employment & Immigration Canada, 1989). 
One of the great challenges to career development pro- 
fessioruds is how to motivate this massive "at-risk" youth 
population (a) to persist with education & training 
through high school and beyond, and (b) to take 
responsiblity for, and action toward, their own career de- 
velopment. The advent of multimedia computer tech- 
i\ology has increased the potential for "high impact" ca- 
reer interventions. This can be particularly effective for 
at-risk youth, a population with extremely low motiva- 
tioi\ to use print-based materials. 

Discussion 

Knowledge for Youth About Careers (KYAC) is one 
such interactive, multimedia career program. Pilot-tests 
with youths aged 13-19 years suggest that it can improve 
motivation and can instiJJ knowledge of (and skills in) 
caitser decision-making, information interviewing, net- 
working, and career planning. 

KYAC is based on Weiner's (1984) attribution change 
theory and Bandura's (1982) self-efficacy theory. The 
video scenes model career development skills like infor- 
mation interviewing, networking, mentorships, and seek- 
ing assistance with learning disabilities. Concerns such 
as persistence with math and science courses; women in 
technology, trades, and management occupations; and 
minority representation in all of the above, are also ad- 
dressed. In addition to the videoc'isc, CD-ROM disc, and 
computer diskettes, program materials include a Facilita- 
tor Manml and Participant Workbook (photocopy master) 
with 32 hours of classroom & workshop activities, a Re- 
search & Development Handbook, and a Facilitator Guide to 
Scene Playback. The program operates on IBM PS2s and 
486 DOS-based ISA computers 

Description of KYAC 

In KYAC, students select one of two main characters, 
(each character then ages from 17 to 28 years old), by 
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touching their chuw3n character's face on the computer 
screen (decisions can also be made using a mouse, but at- 
risk youth prefer touch-screen technology). One charac- 
ter is a young man who has dropped out of high school 
and is now working as a jaiiitor. The other is a young 
woman (multiracial black/white) who is having leanung 
difficulties at school and is working part time as a wait- 
ress. A "grabber" scene (with rock music) introduces the 
two characters and the "future" orientation of the pro- 
gram. The next scene to appear is a conversation between 
the selected character and his or her future self. It was 
found that at-risk youth much prefer this approach to the 
standcird parent/teacher /counselor /'career expert' giv- 
ing advice. Such conversations occur several times 
throughout the program. At the conclusion of each scene 
are two decision choices, represented by anima' .d graph- 
ics. Users touch the screen (or click the mouse) to make 
their selections, and the computer plays an "outcome" 
scene, many of which have time-delays (e.g., one and a 
half years later) built into them. In some cases, the com- 
puter selects outcome scenes based on probabilities; this 
allows the program to be more consistent with real life 
since a given decision can have a variety of outcomes. 

During scenes, the action "freezes" at key points, and 
small graphic "thought-balloons" appear on the screen. 
These are used (a) to enhance user identification with cheir- 
acters in the scenes, (b) to illustrate ineffective beliefs and 
attitudes, and (c) to model effective, empowering career 
beliefs and attitudes. If users touch (or click on) these 
thought-balloons within two seconds of when they ap- 
pear, they will hear what the character is thinking. If us- 
ers do not respond within two seconds, the icon fades and 
the video continues. In this way, users actively seek the 
information in the thought-balloons and therefore antici- 
pate and attend to the information. This same principle 
applies to all of the character decision sequences; users 
request the outcomes of their own decisions, so they are 
more alert when the information is presented or when 
skills are modeled. 

Approximately two and a half hours of interaction 
time is available in the main character decision sequences 
described above, although users can interrupt their inter- 
action at any time and pick it up on another occasion. In 
addition, 32 hou'.s of classroom & worWnop activities re- 
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inforce and provide more personal application of the skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes presented in the video scenes. The 
program has seven other sections: 

WHODUNIT: Information interviews with 44 people 
who created KYAC using their own careers, which reinforces 
principles in the video scenes. 

WHAT TO YOU THINK?: Re-purposing of the video 
scenes with multiple-choice questions to promote critical 
thinking. 

CONCEPTS: Allows facilitators to select scenes accord- 
ing to the concepts presented. 

ACCESS: Allows program administrators to monitor 
user patterns (which characters, or decisions, or program 
sectioi\s are selected most often). 

INFORMATION: Site administrators can enter local re- 
sources and contacts for 16 career and support services. 

INSTRUCTIONS: An "inquiry mode" which allows 
users to "touch (or click on) what they want to know about." 

PLAYBACK: Allows facilitators to select from a scroll- 
ing list specific scenes according to character. 

Field Testing KYAC 

In total, 275 youth participated in one or more qualita- 
tive or quantitative evaluations of KYAC. Participants 
worked in formative and controlled research settings. The 
highlights of the last study (including 72 high-school stu- 
dents, 34 of which were "at-risk") are as follows: 

• The Career Decision-Making Self-Efficacy Scale (Tay- 
lor & Betz, 1983)reflects that the students in this study 
found better ways to resolve problems with learning, 
math, reading, writing, exams, listening, concentrat- 
ing, and remembering; good reasons to finish high 
school; more assurance regarding choice of occupa- 
tion; reduced information needs about employment 
opportunities, training, and job-finding; increised 
sense of the importance of (a) calling and visiting em- 
ployers or education/training sites for information in- 
terviews, (b) setting up co-op education or work ex- 
perience placements, (c) persisting with problem-solv- 
ing, (d) learning bow to raise own self-esteem; in- 
creased self-confidence and anticipation of enjoyment, 
and decreased anticipation of hassle and discourage- 
ment from the above career tasks; and willingness to 
devote more hours to the above career tasks. 

• Results on the Career Beliefs Inventory (Krumboltz, 
1991) indicated greater willingness to try hard despite 



possible failure, try alternative occupations, and disclose 
career choices to others; belief that career obstacles could 
be overcome; and belief that hard work is required for 
success. 

• Additionally, students exposed to KYAC spent more 
time thinking about themselves and their occupational 
futures, talked more with other students about their 
occupational future, were more aware of computer-as- 
sisted instruction and other compensatory strategies for 
overcoming the effects of learning disabilities, and made 
greated application of information interviewing, net- 
working, cooperative education, and work experience 
to their own four-year career action plans. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Multimedia, interactive, career development interven- 
tions are particularly useful for at-risk youths, in that they 
supplement more traditional approaches such as cooperative 
education, work experience, and computer-assisted career 
guidance systems. Tools like KYAC are particularly useful 
for motivating "at-risk" career program participants and for 
modeling career implementation behaviors. 
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Evaluating Career Counseling Centers: 
A Collaborative Approach 



WTilliam E. Schulz, Ph.D. 



Overview 



Professional evaluation of career counseling pro- 
grams is becoming increasingly important as funding 
becomes more limited and accountability more pervasive. 
The challenge is to make evaluation a positive experience 
for the counselors, administrators, and clients, while, at 
the same time,to satisfy the more quantitative needs of 
the policy plaimers and program funders. Greene (1994) 
has suggested that the more narrative, participatory ap- 
proach of qualitative evaluation, can foster greater un- 
derstanding, solidarity, and contextualization of a career 
cour\seling program. This paper describes the approach 
used by an outside team to evaluate seven small ceureer 
counseling programs. ITie evaluations were funded 
mainly by the major sponsor of the coxmseling centers. 
Since the evaluation team wanted to involve and satisfy 
both the funder and those involved in service delivery, a 
quantitative/qualitative evaluation process and a strength 
diallenge approach to counselor feedback was used. 

Although the evaluation mandate varied somewhat 
among the seven centers, evaluators addressed two basic 
goals: 

1. Appraise the effectiveness and efficiency of the ad- 
ministration and delivery of career cour\seling services, 
and 

2. Suggest areas of improvement and identify areas 
where initiatives had been taken or where iimovative 
procedures had been developed to improve coxmseling 
services. 

The following eight areas were identified for rtview: 
client inventories and record keeping; service-needs de- 
termination; leadership, planning and organization; cli- 
ent perception of employment coordination and coui\sel- 
ing; liaison with referral agencies; individual and group 
counseling; employment success rate; and additional ser- 
vices and iimovations. 

Discussion of the Evaluation Process 

The evaluation team realized that all the stakehold- 
ers in the career cour\seling centers were apprehensive 
about "these outsiders" evaluating them and possibly 
affecting their future funding. Therefore, a collaborative 
approach was adopted, in which evaluators request in- 



put from the cour\seling centers and invite evaluatees" re- 
actions to the observations of the evaluation team. The 
evaluation process included the following steps: 

1. Examination of materials such as written mission 
statements, objectives, monthly and annual reports. The 
evaluation team wanted to learn as much as possible 
about the center before the on-site review. 

2. Preparation of suitable review forms. Counselors 
and administrators had an opportunity to see various 
forms and select the ones they felt would be most help- 
ful. The "Project Worker Issues" form was used most 
frequently, since it helped to stimulate discussion. This 
open-ended form included five major areas: 

a) Client Issues: Describe your typical clients. What 
do your clients expect of you? What changes would you 
like to see so that clients could be served better? 

b) Operational Issues: What is done at your center to 
foster team building? What is done with client follow- 
up? What structural changes would help you offer better 
services to clients? 

c) Accountability Issues: Comment on client feedback 
services provided by your center. What measures are 
taken to be accountable to funding agencies? Does man- 
agement provide written materials on management style, 
standards of counselor conduct, etc.? 

d) Self-Assessment Issues: Do you have a written set 
of standards for the services you offer (e.g., number of 
sessions, wait time, referrals, etc.). Can you "deliver" the 
services that you offer? 

e) Professional Development Issues: How are the 
competency levels of coui\selors assessed? Are profes- 
sional development days provided for all counselors? 
What are your future plans for professional development? 

3. Meeting of the review team memliers to plan the 
specifics of the two to three day on-site ^.valuation. 

4. A two to three day on-site evaluation by the evalu- 
ators. 

5. Evaluators meet to discuss findings and plan the 
recommendations. 
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6. Preliminary report of the evaluation team sent to the 
career counseling center for comments and to correct any in- 
accuracies. This report contained information on the eight 
areas for revisw identified earlier. 

7. Final report sent to the career counseling center. 

8. On-site visitation by the review team to discuss the 
recommendations and possible ways of implementing the rec- 
ommendations. 

ITie key part of the whole evaluation ,vai. the two to three 
day on-site visitation by the review teem. The attitude the 
team attempted to foster was "what can we do in the next 3 
days that might make this process useful to counselors and 
clients?" At ail introductory meeting with all staff (some- 
times lasting several hours) this question, other open-ended 
questions, and fun introductions helped to set a relaxed tone 
for the evaluation process. 

The evaluation team found that helping clients, counse- 
lors and administrators become more comfortable talking 
about themselves and their career counseling was of great 
value in getting a better picture of what the couriselors were 
doing and what clients were receiving or expecting. Savickas 
(1989) used the term "enhancing narrative ability" to describe 
this process. Several activities ttiat worked well included the 
following: 

• The evaluation team shared their own experiences, talk- 
ing about heroes or heroines who had influenced them. One 
counselor said that when she was seven years old she adored 
Florence Nightingale, and later, as an adolescent, she decided 
she wanted to be like Mother Theresa. One of her colleagues 
volunteered, "You are Mother Theresa to us arid all the people 
you see." The evaluators learned a lot about this woman's 
attitudes toward people and counseling from her story. 

• "Tell us about significant people in your life who would 
be good to have as colleagues at your center." 

• List five of the most important things that are occurring 
at your center. 

The remainder of the on-site evaluation time was spent 
talking with staff members, examining and discussing files, 
monthly and annual reports, and referral systems, and being 
observers in individual and group counseling sessions. 

In response to the question, "What could make the evalu- 
ation worthwhile?" the majority of counselors asked for feed- 
back on their counseling with clients. Most had arranged 
with a client to have an evaluator present during a coimsel- 
ing session. Formative evaluation for individual counselors 
was enhanced by using a strength-challenge style of feed- 
back (Borgen, Amundson, & Westwood, 1988). In this ap- 
proach the counselor receiving feedback collaborates before- 
hand about the focus or direction of the feedback. When the 
feedback session begins, the receiver is allowed some self- 
analysis, followed by specific comments from the observer. 
The feedback is very specific and focuses on what the ob- 
server saw. The emphasis is on the strengths or competen- 
cies that a counselor demonstrates and the possible need to 
make greater use of the talents or strengths. For example, an 



evaluator might say: "I thought your use of reflection offeeling 
was very effective. You said: '...and now you're really frus- 
trated and angry that you caii't find suitable employment...' 
Your client responded to this and vented some of her anger 
and frustration. This type of reflection of feeling works well 
for you and I encourage you to use it more" (Schulz, 1990). 

Several hours were used at the end of the on-site visit to 
again meet with all counselors and administrators. This fi- 
nal meeting gave the staff an opportvmity to ask questions, to 
"dream a little" and list some things needed at their counsel- 
ing center, and to talk about any special counseling services 
that their center had introduced for clients. 

Recommendations for Evaluators 

The collaborative approach used to evaluate career coun- 
seling centers was effective because of reduced threat to stake- 
holders and the resulting cooperation and involvement of 
counselors and administrators. The following recommenda- 
tions should help build a collaborative approach to evalua- 
tion: 

• Take time to build rapport with the career counselors 
before beginning the actual review. 

• Inform all the stakeholders beforehand that they will be 
involved in reviewing the evaluation report before release. 

• Obtain staff and administration input into the review 
process and review instruments. 

• External reviewers should spend much time with the 
evaluation process and should be aware of the process inter- 
acting significantly with the outcome goals. Both formative 
and summative evaluation should be stressed. 

• Case studies and anecdotal information should be part 
of the career counseling evaluation report. 

• In-person follow-up of the review was highly valued 
and is strongly recommended as the final step of the evalua- 
tion process. 
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Performance Assessments of Career Development 

Nancy L. Hutchinson 



Overview 

The emergence of Ccireer development programs in 
Canadian secondary schools enhances self-awcireness and 
ccireer-awareness, while preparing youth for employment 
(Conger, 1992). Couriselors and teachers who conduct 
these group interventions often use performance assess- 
ments to demonstrate student learning and to guide pro- 
gram improvement. Performance assessments cire evalu- 
ations of "authentic" student work that reflect central 
processes and performances within a discipline (Wiggins, 
1989). Performance assessments cire worthwhile educa- 
tional experiences which are based in meaningful tasks- 
tasks that cire complex and challenging, consistent with 
goals for learning, closely related to real-world skills, and 
allow students to use processes relevant to genuine per- 
formance. They may require flexible time frames, open- 
ended formats, and collaboration with peers. 

Discussion 

Norm-referenced appraisals of career development 
have come under increasing criticism (Healey, 1990). Per- 
formance assessments are often referred to as alternate 
assessment approaches. In performance assessments, the 
emphasis is on what students can dfi as well as what stu- 
dents ''now. Performance assessments are well matched 
to the .vay classroom assessments frequently inform stu- 
dents, counr^lors, teachers, and parents what students 
have learned, and make day-to-day instructional deci- 
sions about the program (Stiggins, 1993). 

There are many ways in which performance assess- 
ments can be implemented in career development pro- 
grams: 

Student performances can be judged against a set of 
performance criteria (e.g., completion of an employment 
application form at levels set by competent adults). 

• Student performances can be evaluated by individu- 
als other than the students' teachers (e.g., employment 
interviews conducted by employers from a chosen field). 

• Portfolios of student work can be used to assess 
depth and breadth of understanding (e.g., student solu- 
tions to problem scenarios that arise on the job). 

A number of published career development pro- 
grams, like Pathzvays, have implemented performance 
assessments (Hutchinson & Freeman, 1994). Pathways 
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consists of five instructional modules: 

1. Awareness of self and careers. 

2. Employment writing. 

3. Interview skills. 

4. Problem solving on the job. 

5. Anger management. 

Students work in pairs and sm?ll groups. They "think 
aloud," provide explanations for ^„ Ir choices, and role- 
play authentic tasks. For exaixiple, students learn about 
employers' uses and expectations ofapplication forms by 
role-playing as employers who judge completed appli- 
cations and who make hiring decisions. 

Each module in Pathways contains performance as- 
sessments. The module on career and self-awcu:eness in- 
cludes both an assessment measure that provides descrip- 
tions of individuals seeking employment and "want ads" 
containing descriptions of jobs. Students judge whether 
or not applicants are well matched, on specified criteria, 
to the advertised positions, and whether they, themselves, 
are well matched to the positions. The module on em- 
ployment writing contains an application form as an as- 
sessment measure, while in the interview module, one 
assessment is a simulated employment interview. The 
module on solving problems on the job and the module 
on anger management contain assessment measures con- 
sisting of realistic scenarios for which students generate 
a number of solutions and then evaluate those solutions. 
Scoring criteria cu:e provided for each performance assess- 
ment, so that a reliable measure of the students' perfor- 
mance can be obtained. Additionally, in the learning ac- 
tivities within the modules, students generate a portfolio 
of performances including self-awareness activities, prob- 
lem-solving scenarios, video-taped role playing, resumes, 
and other simulated tasks. 

Criticisms of Performance Assessments 

"Such simulated tasks are authentic in that they rep- 
licate the challenges and standards of real-world perfor- 
mances and are representative of the ways in which 
knowledge and skills are used in real world contexts, even 
though they do not simulate all of the complexity of real- 
world functioning" (Messick, 1994, p.lT). Messick has 
criticized performance assessments for their task-speci- 
ficity, arguing that educators are less concerned with the 
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particvdar performance,than in the knowledge and skill that 
enable a whole range of performances. There are questions 
to be answered about the generalizability of performance as- 
sessments across students eind sites, as well as tasks. Messick 
cautions that performance measures must also be sensitive 
enough to detect relevant differences between performances 
and dianges in performances. 

Proponents of performance assessments admit that they 
emphasize validity over reliability. As Wiggins asserts, "We 
must first decide what are the actual performances that we 
want students to be good at. We must design those perfor- 
mances first and worry about a fair and thorough method of 
grading them later" (1989, p.705). Data collected in a two- 
year cohort study (Hutchinson, Freeman, & Fisher, 1993) dem- 
onstrated that the performance measures developed for Path- 
ways were sensitive enough to show student dhanges over 
time and to distinguish between students who had received 
intensive instruction and those who had not. There were also 
indications of adequate reliability in that students maintained 
their performance improvements five months after interven- 
tion in four of the five areas of instruction. Two sets of mea- 
sures were used: one immediately following instruction of 
each modiile, and one for cohort comparisons. Similar scores 
on the two sets provide preliminary evidence of generaliza- 
tion. The criticisms of performance assessment regarding 
representativeness, reliability, and sensitivity represent em- 
pirical questions that cein, and already are, being addressed 
with data that suggest the criticism may not be solid. 

Implementation of Performance Assessments 

Widespread implementation of performance assessments 
in career development programs requires that counselors 
undertake a ntimber of challenging endeavors. At both the 
national eind the local levels they must work toward the fol- 
lowing goals: 

• Articulating the desired outcomes of career develop- 
ment — defining the domain of content, and identifying com- 
plex "authentic" performances and processes (Wiggins, 1989). 

■ Stating the specific requirements of performances in- 
cluding the knowledge, skills, and processes that must be ex- 
emplified in a performance or collection of performances 
(Stiggins, 1988). 

• Developing tests of performances so central to learning 
that the test is valued and used to further — as well as to dem- 
onstrate — learning (Taylor, 1994). 

• Educating coimselors, teachers, and students so they 



can work together and use performance assessments to as- 
sess accurately their own work on a regular basis (Wiggins, 
1993). 

Summary and Conclusions 

As career development becomes a more integral part of 
the secondary school program, the pressure increases to use 
performance assf'ssments to demonstrate both the effective- 
ness of programs and thesoundness of instructional decisions. 
With differentiated portraits of student performance within 
career development, it is possible to envision student assess- 
ment as informing, rather than merely measuring, the career 
development process. 
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A Changing Focus In Evaluation: Linking 
Process And Outcome 



Overview 



Bryan Hiebert 



Career counselors continually evaluate their work; they 
draw conclusions and develop action plans based on numer- 
ous client activities: homework completion, client engagement, 
acquisition of interview skills or relaxation skills, number of 
employers contacted, and so forth. Both counselors and clients 
typically laiow when counseling is successful. Unfortunately, 
ttie evidence used to gauge success often is not considered evalu- 
ation, is not documented, and therefore cannot be used to back 
up claims that counseling has been successful. 

Conger, Hiebert, and Hong-Farrell (1993) found that coun- 
seling is rarely evaluated in Canada, in some sectors, 40% of 
counselors reported never formally evaluating their work. This 
is unfortunate, since research has shown that career guidance 
and counseling consistently produce positive results* (See 
Killeen & Kidd, 1991; Oliver & Spokane, 1988.) In fact, Killeen 
and Kidd found that 90% of the studies recorded some positive 
counseling effects. Given these findings, it is surprising that 
counselors are not eager to evaluate such a predictably benefi- 
cial experience. Perhaps a new app-^ach to evaluation is needed; 
one that counselors see as relevant, practical, and capable of 
embracing the informal observations that counselors and cli- 
ents make about counseling progress. 

An Alternative Framework 

Counseling is interactive. Client-need determines coun- 
seling intervention. The intervention is tailored to client char- 
acteristics and desired outcome. As counseling progresses, coun- 
selors adjust the approach to fit the client's changing situation. 
Evaluation models must accommodate this interplay between 
counselor and client and between process and outcome. 
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Figure 1 depicts a framework connecting long-term global 
impacts of counseling (e.g., job satisfaction, employability, ca- 
reer maturity); immediate outcomes associated with counsel- 
ing (changes in client attitudes, knowledge, skills); client en- 
gagement in the counseling process; and, counselor approaches. 

The loops in the framework illustrate the interactive na- 
ture of counseling. 

Process-Outcome Loop 

Process and outcome interact in a circular fashion.. Certain 
processes foster particular types of learning and in turn, create 
certain types of global impact. Reciprocally, the types of client 
skill, knowledge, and attitude necessary to achieve a certain kind 
of global impact can be identified, and the process needed to 
facilitate that learning can also be identified. 

Process Loop 

Evaluating the counseling process requires detailed infor- 
mation which links counselor activities and client reactions. This 
helps identify the processes that promote client change and aid 
the development of alternative plans when sufficient progress 
is lacking. Client documentation might include engagement in 
the counseling process, homework completion, client openness 
and honesty, and client follow-through. Such data demonstrate 
that clients are doing their part in counseling. Evidence depict- 
ing the counselor as an indispensable part of the process might 
include the pattern of micro-skills used, the focus in a counsel- 
ing session (both content and process), and data showing that 
an acceptable procedure for an intervention followed. These 
factors can be assessed from counselor case notes, client check- 
lists, semi-structured interviews, or formal questionnaires. 

Outcome Loop 

Counselors need to be clear about the legitimate outcomes 
(effects or products) of counseling (Hiebert 1989, 1994; Killeen 
& Kidd, 1991; Killeen White, & Watts, 1993). In Figure 1, coun- 
seling outcomes have two major components: 

1. Leanimg outcomes: the knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
that are directly linked to courweling. These are the legiti- 
mate outcomes of counseling. 

• knowledge about self, the labor market, job descriptions, 
entrance qualifications, and how to overcome barriers 

• skills for decision making, job interviews, self-manage- 
ment, making transition, and overcoming barriers like 
anxiety, substance abuse, poor financial planning 

• attitudes towards being planful, belief in self, motivation 
to look for work, self-esteem, increased optimism 
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Learning outcomes arise both from counseling and from learn- 
ing to apply existing skills to new contexts (e.g., using communica- 
tion skills in conflict resolution). These are the legitimate outcomes 
of counseling, outcomes that counseling can reasonably hope to in- 
fluence. 

2. Global outcomes reflect counseling's larger impact on the 
client's life. They include 

• changes in client presenting problem: 

• getting along better with co-workers 

• increased job satisfaction 

• less stress during job interviews 

• fewer tension headaches 

• socio-economic outcomes 

■ job retention 

• length of time to job offer 

Administrators and sponsors often focus on global impact out- 
comes, but outcomes are influenced greatly by factors over which 
counseling has little control (e.g., the number of jobs available, cor- 
porate climate, etc.). Ultimately, it is important to demonstrate that 
counseling has affected these variables, but it is also important to 
refrain from promising that counseling can facilitate change in ar- 
eas over which it has little control. 

System Requirements 

In addition to the above factors, program administrators and 
sponsors often are interested in factors such as adherence to man- 
dates, types of clients, types of client problems, and client satisfac- 
tion with service. These variables are important to the functioning 
of the agency, but they are not indicators of the effectiveness of coun- 
seling per se. To emphasize this difference, they are called "system 
requirements." System requirements are part of the policies and 
procedures governing an agency and departures from these require- 
ments should be negotiated between the counselor and the agency 
manager or spor^sor. 

Informal Measures 

Although standardized assessment is emphasized in counsel- 
ing evaluation, there is frequent incongruence between the aims of 
standardized tests and the needs of clients (Killeen & Kidd, 1991). 
Implicit in Figure 1 is a far greater emphasis on ir\formal procedures 
that document the judgments counselors and clients make about 
counseling progress. These include checklists for homework comple- 
tion, skill mastery, skill implementation, steps completed in a pro- 
gram; subjective ratings of affective state (e.f^., depression, motiva- 
tion, stress level, job satisfaction); use of job interview skills during 
job interviews (see Hiebert (1991, 1994a, 1994b) for specific ex- 
amples). 

Currently, these informal measures are in their ir\fancy. Better 
ways must be developed to track variables that are part of the coun- 
seling process and which have an influence on client change. For 
example, "planful" attitude is an important prerequisite (or co-req- 
uisite) to developing a career-action plan. Therefore, it is important 



to have a trustworthy and easy-to-use procedure to track changes 
in such attitudes. 

Summary: A Call for Action 

Two points underline the main arguments in this paper. 

1. Counselors, program administrators, and spor^sors need to 
reformulate their view of evaluation so that it provides an essential 
link between process and outcome; they mubi consider evaluation 
as an integral part of counseling, coequal with relationship build- 
ing and intervention plarming. 

Evaluation needs to be planned and implemented alongside 
client-change intervention — not conducted at the end of a program 
by an external expert. 

2. The scope of evaluation (what constitutes acceptable evi- 
dence) needs to be expanded to include the sorts of data that coun- 
selors and clients already collect on a regular basis. This includes 
client self- monitoring data, homework data, quantification of coun- 
selor observations in case notes, documentation of client in-session 
skill practice, goal attainment scaling, and performance assessments. 

An evaluation model should assess the informal observations 
counselors, and clients use to indicate whether they are on the right 
track, the amount of progress they are making, and the achieving of 
desired outcomes. It should encourage coimselors to develop cre- 
ative ways for documenting and quantifying those observations, 
and it should create non-quantified ways of portraying the evidence 
that clients, managers and supervisors find acceptable. This will 
ensure that evaluation needs are seen as relevant by all concerned: 
clients, counselors, agency managers, district supervisors, and 
funders. 
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A Measurement Model For Employment Counseling 

Guy Busque 



Overview 

Human Resources Developmeiit Canada (HRDC) is 
a federal department offering employment services to 
three client groups: workers, employers, and community 
agencies. Employment counseling is available to worker 
clients throu^ a three-level structure: 450 Canada Em- 
ployment Centres (CEC), 10 regioiuil offices (one per pro- 
vince), and national headquarters. HRDC is one of the 
largest counseling service providers in Canada, conduct- 
ing almost 2,000 interviews a day across its network of 
local offices. 

"Emplojonent Counseling" is a set of interventioios 
designed to help clients identify and resolve issues which 
must be faced in making and cairrying out employment- 
related decisions. HRDC policy states that counseling 
services "shall be provided to cUents identified through 
the Planning and Accotmtability process, taking into ac- 
count regional and national priorities...." To address ac- 
countability issues, HRDC has developed, and is imple- 
menting, a measurement system within its organization. 

The HRDC Measurement Model 

The HRIXZ measurement model has been designed 
to facilitate common understanding of the counseling 
function and the identification of what is measured and 
when. It applies to both individual and group counsel- 
ing. 

Employability Dimensions 

In employment counseling at HRDC, four employ- 
ability dimensions leading to labor market integration are 
addressed. 

1. Career/Occupation Decision Making: exploration, 
analysis and selection of career or occupation options. The 
focus here is on a suitable and firm career or occupational 
choice. 

2. Skills Enhancement: acquisition of skills required for 
a specific occupation or of generic skills such as literacy, 
interpersonal and self-management skills. This is often 
designated as job preparation or training. 

3. Job Search: identification of job vacancies, contact- 
ing employers, completing job applications, behavior 
during job interviews, and being hir-^d. This dimension 
includes all activities directly associated with the actual 
integration or re-integration of unemployed workers into 



the labor market. 

4. Employment Maintenance: identification of unstable 
patterns in the employment record and recognition of 
the need to take remedial actions. Even though few Ca- 
nadians express this as an employment concern, many 
do need assistance in breaking the employment-unem- 
ployment cycle. 

In theory, these dimensions are sequential: clients 
should make occupational choices prior to undertaking 
training programs; once fully quaMed, they should be 
looking for jobs; once in the labor market, they should 
be showing stable employment records. However, in 
practice, counselors are expected tr assist clients with 
any employability issue, even back-and-forth or across 
two dimensions concurrently. 
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Figure I : Employment Counseling Measurement in HROC 

Measurement Stages 

For measurement purposes, results are gathered at 
three stages of the counseling process (See Figure 1): 

At Stage 1, up to nine goals can be set and measured 
in each of the four employability dimensions. 
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• EHiring the int'^rvention, the achievement of goals is re 
ported for each employability dimension. 

• Outcomes per employability dimension are recorded 
by counselors at the end of counseling and from inde 
pendent follow-up surveys after 3-6 months. 

• Long term impact is cissessed 3 to 5 years later. 

At stage 2, three possible outcomes are identified upon 
service termination. 

• Employment: clients have found full-time, part-time, 
or temporary v/ork 

• Self-sufficiency: clients have achieved self-sufficiency 
in the dimensions in which goals were set and they as- 
sume responsibility for any employment barriers 

• Incomplete: counselors are unable to continue counsel- 
ing for various reasons: lost contact, no longer in labour 
market, referral to external agency, and so forth. 

At Stage 3, indicators of impact are measured. 

• • impact of service on clients (employment or skill trans 
fer) 

• indicators of socio-economic impact (reduced govern- 
ment dependency, participation of designated groups in la- 
bor market, gender balance in occupations). 

All in all, 33 units of business and 5 performance indica- 
tors have been proposed. Although socio-demographic de- 
scriptors of clients and some process data are gathered, the 
emphasis is on outcome mecisures. Data input and reporting 
are automated and regional and national management reports 
are produced monthly. The system interface and all reports 
are bilingual. 

Preliminary Data 

Selected counseling data from October 1, 1993 to March 
31, 1994 indicate that 

• About 1,000 clients were assessed daily in CEC offices: 
70% were unemployment insurance recipients, 46% 
were women. 

• 74% of clients set goals in skills enhancement, 40% in 
caret decision making, 22% in job search, and 2% in 
employment maintenance. 



• Less than half the total number of counselees had com- 
pleted counseling during that period. 61% who terminated 
were either self-sufficient or employed; those remaining were 
either still receiving counseling or had been referred to a 
longer term intervention. 

Conclusions and Future Directions 

1. More quantitative analysis is anticipated at regional 
and national headquarters as confidence in the database in- 
creases. 

2. A better tracking system is being developed for hu- 
man and financial resource allocation in order to determine 
if employment counseling services are cost-effective and to 
establish the relative cost-effectiveness for different client 
groups. 

3. To address qualitative analysis, a morutoring guide for 
employment counseling services is under preparation and 
service standards for employment counseling are being de- 
veloped. 

4. It is important to mecisure other outcomes (e.g., self- 
sufficiency, self-confidence, self-esteem, self-efficacy, and 
client satisfaction with the service). Joint assessment (by cli- 
ent and by counselor) gives a quick measure; however, the 
validity of this measure needs to be investigated. 

5. Since a good portion of counseling service is delivered 
externally (by HRDC partners), the same counseling mea- 
sures should be adopted by all partners across Canada deal- 
ing with HRDC clients. Therefore, the use of the framework 
needs to be expanded throughout the employment counsel- 
ing network. There are positive indicators that the frame- 
work is facilitating the systematic collection of outcome coun- 
seling data and the ongoing management of employment 
counseling services to Canadian workers. 

Guy Busque is currently responsible for measurement and evalua- 
tion projects in the Operations Branch of Employment Services at 
national headquarters (Human Resources Development Canada, 
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Stress in the Work Place 

Bonita C. Long, Ph.D. 



Overview 

Work plays a powerful role in people's lives and ex- 
erts an important influence on their well-being. Since the 
1960s, paid work has occupied an increasing proportion 
of rhost people's lives. Although employment can be an 
exciting challenge for many individuals, it can also be a 
tremendous source of stress. Consequently, as work 
makes more and more demands on time and energy, in- 
dividuals are increasingly exposed to both the positive 
and negative aspects of employment. The relationship 
between work and mental and physical health may also 
influence career adjustment as well as to the productiv- 
ity and economic viability of companies. Three concepts 
are important to understanding this relationship: 

• Stress is an interaction between individuals and any 
source of demand (stressor) within their environ- 
ment. 

• A stressor is the object or event that the individual 
perceives to be disruptive. Stress results from the 
perception that the demands exceed one's capacity 
to cope. The interpretation or appraisal of stress is 
considered an intermediate step in the relationship 
between a given stressor and the individual's re- 
sponse to it. 

• Appraisals are determined by the values, goals, indi- 
vidual commitment, personal resources (e.g., in- 
come, family, self-esteem), and coping strategies that 
employees bring to the situation. 

Newspaper headlines worldwide have heralded an 
unprec2dented concern about the detrimental effects of 
work stress. The United Nations World Labo: Report at- 
tributes the source of stress to work places that are un- 
stable, impersonal, and hostile. Since the early 1960s, re- 
searchers have been examining the psychosocial and 
physical demands of the work enviromnent that trigger 
stress. Research has identified many organizational fac- 
tors contributing to increased stress levels: (a) job insecu- 
rity; (b) shift work; (c) long work hours; (d) role conflict; 
(e) physical hazard exposures; and (f) interpersonal con- 
flicts with coworkers or supervisors. 

Reciprocally, elevated stress levels in an ciganization 
are associated with increased turnover, absenteeism, sick- 
ness, reduced productivity, and low morale. 
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At a personal level, work stressors are related to de- 
pression, anxiety, general mental distress symptoms, heart 
disease, ulcers, and chroruc pain (Sauter, Hurrell, & Coo- 
per, 1989). In addition, many people are distressed by ef- 
forts to juggle work and family demands, such as caring 
for sick or aging parents or children (Wiersma & Berg, 
1991). Therefore, any exploration of the relationship be- 
tween work conditions and mental distress must take into 
account individual factors such as sex, age, race, income, 
education, marital and parental status, personality, and 
ways of coping. 

To have a balanced approach to understanding work 
stress, it is necessary to recognize that employment pro- 
vides rewards that are both internal (intrinsic) and 
extemal(extrinsic) (Locke & Taylor, 1990), (e.g., skill de- 
velopment, self-esteem, money, variety from domestic sur- 
roundings, social contacts, and personal identity). Al- 
though increasing the rewards of work can offset its stiess- 
ful aspects, the physical environment and the psychosocial 
conditions of employment can have deleterious effects on 
workers' mental and physical well-being. 

Job Control 

Lack of control over work, the work place, and em- 
ployment status have been identified both as sources of 
stress and as a critical health risk for some workers. Em- 
ployees who are unable to exert control over their lives at 
work are more likely to experience work stress and aie, 
therefore,more likely to have impaired health (see Sutton 
& Kahn, 1984, for a review, and Sauter et al., 1989). Many 
studies have found that heavy job demand, and low con- 
trol or decreased decision latitude, lead to job dissatisfac- 
tion, mental strain, and cardiovascular disease. 

In general, job control is the ability to exert influence 
over one's enviromnent so that the enviromnent becomes 
more rewarding and less threatening. Individuals who 
have job control ha v. llie ability to influence the planning 
and execution of work tasks. Research has fourd that it is 
the influence resulting from participation, rather than par- 
ticipation per se, which affects job stress and health (Is- 
rael, House, Schurman, Heaney, & Mere, 1989). For ex- 
ample, Jackson (1983) found that participation (attendance 
at staff meetings) had a negative effect on perceived job 
stress, and a positive effect on perceived influence. This, 
in turn, influenced emotional strain, job satisfaction, ab- 



senteeism, and turnover intention. Similarly. Israel et al., 
(1989) concluded that the ability to control or Lriluence work 
factors (e.g., speed and pacing of production) is linked to 
incidences ol cardiovascular disease as well as to psychoso- 
matic disorders, job dissatisfaction, and depression. 

Interventions 

Lazarus (1991) has identified three main strategies for 
reducing work-related stress. 

1. Alter the working conditions so that they are less stress- 
ful or more conducive to effective coping. This strategy is 
most appropriate for large numbers of workers working un- 
der severe conditions. Examples include altering physical 
annoyances such as noise levels, or changing organizational 
decision-making processes to include employees. 

2. Help individuals adapt by teaching them better cop- 
ing strategies for conditions that are impossible or difficult 
to change. A limitation to this strategy is that it is costly to 
deal with each individual's unique transaction with the en- 
virorunent. Intervention strategies could include individual 
counseling services for employees. Employee Assistance Pro- 
grams, or specialized stress management programs, such as 
cognitive behavioral interventior\s (Long, 1988). 

3. Identify the stressful relationship between the indi- 
vidual or group and the work setting. Intervention strate- 
gies might include changes in worker assignment to produce 
a better person-envirorunent fit, or it could involve teaching 
coping strategies for individuals who share common coping 
deficits (e.g., training in relaxation skills). 

Conclusion 

Individuals vary greatly in their capacity to endure stress- 
ful situations, and there is, undoubtedly, self-selection in the 
kinds of jobs and stressors that individuals choose. Because 
sources of stress may vary from worker to worker, providing 
a solution for one worker may create stress for another worker. 
For example, if the organization provides more opportimity 



for influence over the work process, the change in control may 
be experienced positively by some but negatively by others. 
A partial solution to this problem (Lazarus, 1991) may involve 
interveriing with groups of workers that are formed based on 
person-envirorunent i-elationships, and which contribute to 
the generation or reduction of stress. 
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"Quality Career Counseling Services" 
A Developmental Tool For Organizational Accountability 

Lynne Bezanson 



Overview 

Accountability in career counseling is receiving in- 
creased attention. The general public is becoming more 
informed about what to expect from career counseling 
service providers and, as a consequence, more critical. 
Funders also are becoming more insistent about account- 
ability and quality assurance. These factors are increas- 
ing the pressure on counseling agencies to have policies, 
standards, and benchmarks for service which "custom- 
ers" can understand so that they can make comparisons 
and judgments as to what services to select. However, 
few organizations have any guidelines specific to the de- 
livery of career counseling and very few practical tools 
exist to help organizations who want to pay attention to 
creating better standards in career counseling. 

To fill this void, th.e idea emerged of creating a devel- 
opmental procedure for organizations and/or individu- 
als to "do it themselves." The vision was to develop a 
tool that would be sufficiently generic to be useful in many 
jurisdictions and, at the same time, sufficiently specific 
so that it would provide a structure for examining stan- 
dards and quality of service for a range of career counsel- 
ing services. 

Policy Workbook - an Innovative Resource 

The "tool" which evolved is entitled "Quality Career 
Counselling Services - A Policy Workbook." The Work- 
book takes an innovative approach to policies and stan- 
dards. The procedures recommended are developmen- 
tal and they concentrate on supporting organizational and 
staff growth. Quality of service (a more user-friendly 
name for policies and standards) is portrayed as requir- 
ing input from all levels of an organization. It does r\ot 
just come from "up there," where policy often is seen to 
reside. The spirit of the workbook is to demystify policy 
formulation and use policies and standards to support 
self-initiated processes for quality development and 
change. 

Quality of service in career counseling presents the 
experiences of the consumers of career counseling ser- 
vices, as well as the experiences of the staff when attend- 
ing to their own career development needs. Orgn.niza- 
tions are encouraged to consider that quality career coun- 
seling services are best delivered by staff who see their 



own careers as personally meaningful and important to 
the organization. It is in the organization's best interests 
to attend to both dimensions of service (consumer and 
staff). 

The Workbook is designed in two parts: Part One 
addresses policy development and Part Two addresses 
staff development. Each part begins with a self-assess- 
ment. In areas where the assessments indicate room for 
improvement, staff are guided step-by-step through sug- 
gested procedures for decisioiis, defining outcome state- 
ments, and clarifying plans of action. It is suggested that 
the assessments and subsequent work be completed in 
full staff meetings or in time set aside for appropriate 
working groups. Times for each discussion range from 
30-60 minutes and can be spread out over several weeks 
if necessary. The guided discussions cover eight areas 
critical to quality of service: 

• Organizational mandate: Is it clear? Does it define the 
consumers, their needs, outcomes achieved, and the 
values which guide service delivery? 

• Service offered: Is there a ^iear specification of ser- 
vices provided and not provided? 

• Service standards: A guided examination of key ar- 
eas such as wait times, case loads, service coordina- 
tion, service continuity. 

• Mechanism for ensuring well-informed clients: How are 
clients informed of the services and what can they 
reasonably expect to receive? 

• Provider competence: Are there procedures to inven- 
tory competence at all staff levels? Are there stan- 
dards for supervision? 

• Professional beliavior: Are standards of professional 
conduct in place and well known? 

• Management practices review: A guide for examining 
the completeness of existing practices. 

• Accountability statement: Assists in proving the worth 
of what you do, how to do it, and oy whom. 

Part One focuses on policy development for the ex- 
ternal delivery of services. An assumption in Part One is 
that consumers evaluate the services they receive on the 
basis of how satisfied they are, the degree to which their 
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expectations are met, the reliability of the services over time, 
and the results they achieve. Orgai\izatior\s which have in 
place policies and standards in each of the eight areas cov- 
ered in Part One have a fovindation which supports clients 
who experience these conditions and who evaluate services 
positively. 

Part IWo focuses on human resource planning practices. 
Staff skills are the basis for quality service; therefore, staff 
career development and planning at all levels of the organi- 
zation is the focus. Guidelines are provided for the follow- 
ing types of critical questions: 

• Do staff at all levels (support, covmselor, supervisor, 
manager) have the skills and resources necessary to deliver 
services to clients at the standards established in Part One? 

• Do staff at all levels attend to their own career develop- 
ment, and have a plan of action to acquire skills for their next 
career step? 

The activities eissociated with each critical question lead 
to a staff development plan, which includes a procedure for 
organizing appropriate supervision. 

Parts One and Two are connected in two important ways. 
First, conceptually and philosophically, the procedures and 
processes promote a respect for the career development of 
all players in an organization. Second, in Part One, users 
develop a series of policy statements and stai.dards of prac- 
tice; then in Part Two, they develop achievable action plans 
to equip staff to deliver service to the standards defined in 
Part One. 



The Workbook was field-tested in several jurisdic- 
tions, including education, guidance, professional asso- 
ciations, boards of directors, rehabilitation, social services, 
and the YMCA. Without exception, all reported that the 
Workbook assisted them in identifying areas in need of 
attention, and recognizing areas that already were solid. 

Conclusion 

The Workbook furrushes a practical approach for sup- 
port organizations who want to provide the best possible 
career counseling services. Recognizing that most orga- 
nizatioris have resource cor\straints, the Workbook pro- 
vides a framework for understanding and prioritizing 
critical factors in service quality. For instance, it suggests 
a shift from "service provision" to "meeting client ex- 
pectations." It also strongly advocates a concentration 
on client and service outcomes. Providing rareer coun- 
seling agencies with the tools to define and develop their 
own quality standards, represents a new approach to 
improving service quality and to meeting increasing ex- 
pectations. 
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Overview 

"A [person's] judgement cannot be better than the 
information on which it is based." 

Arthur Hayes Sulzberger 

Toda/s socio-economic reality has created an unprec- 
edented demand for career counseling services. While 
career counselors continue to offer excellent services be- 
hind the closed doors of counseling offices, the Canadian 
public, including policy-makers and funders, are not 
aware that counseling's impact on clients' lives. Talk of 
the need to "sell" services and discussions of features and 
benefits tends to send career counselors into retreat; they 
typically have had no training in marketing concepts, nor 
are they comfortable as marketers. Yet service-providers 
face a unique opportunity today to reframe career coun- 
seling services as being personally, socially, and economi- 
cally essential. 

Basic marketing principles can assist counselors in 
achieving these goals. Marketing our services must be- 
gin from the "inside-out" by strengthening the profes- 
sional identity of career counselors, resulting in the 
public's recognition of career counseling as an indispens- 
able service. This, in turn, vnV translate into higher pri- 
ority given to career counseling services by funders and 
policy-makers. 

Discussion 

The 1990s have brought a shift from resource-based 
industrialism to an information-based economy. Over the 
last decade,more then 90% of new jobs created in Canada 
have been in the service sector. By 1990, these jobs ac- 
counted for 70% of all employment nationally (CLMPC, 
1990). We have seen efforts among some of those offer- 
ing services to become inaeasingly "outcome-oriented." 
Marketing str a , ■'ies, long-used within the private busi- 
ness world of frv'e-market competition, have "invaded" 
the non-profit service sector. This shift has been embraced 
by some service providers. Many hospitals and commu- 
nity-based medical services, for example, have become 
more aggrfissive in using marketing strategies to raise 
awareness of their services in order to survive economi- 
cally. 

Career counseling, however, has largely resisted this 
trend. Many career counselors argue that marketing cor- 



rodes professional ethics — that promoting services some- 
how diminishes counselors' quality and respectability. 
Marketing is seen as the "hard sell," driven solely by 
profit. However, it is worth taking a closer look at mar- 
keting before passing judgment. It may be that limiting 
the application of marketing techniques is ultimately self- 
defeating, resulting in the profession turning inward, 
becoming increasingly non-competitive, invisible, and 
under-funded. The ultimate risk in under-marketing is 
the disappearance of essential services. The perception 
that marketing conflicts with the goals of career counsel- 
ing must be challeriged. Marketing has long been char- 
acterized by the four P's: Product, Place, Price, and Pro- 
motion, all of which should be considered in a successful 
marketing plan (McCarthy, 1968). 

Product development must be based on market re- 
search. In feet, marketing really begins with a fifth P - 
People. A thorough analysis of the needs and wants of 
the target audience is the first step in marketing. This 
information is then used to develop a product that is at- 
tractive and useful to the target market. Place n.ast also 
be considered in order to ensure access. Is the product 
accessible to the target market? Price refers not only to 
the financial cost of a product, but also to other related 
costs. These might include emotional, mental, or physi- 
cal costs. They might also refer to the investment of time 
required, or to lost opportunity. Promotion is widely iden- 
tified as the cornerstone of marketing. Promotion ensures 
that the target buyer is aware of the product and has ac- 
curate informaHon about its features. Promotion also en- 
ables buyers to have information which enables them to 
see the benefits associated with the product. To be effec- 
tive, this information must reflect the original market re- 
search, must be communicated using language that is 
understandable and meaningful to the buyer, and must 
highlight benefits which are important to the buyer. 

Marketing ultimately serves to ensure that a product 
is addressing an identified need, is clearly defined, and is 
accessible. It guarantees that those who could benefit 
from the product receive accurate information about its 
features and its benefits. Seen this way, marketing can be 
used as a tool to support the goals of career counseling. 
By changing the terminology and by re-framing the way 
marketing is understood, we might begin to see market- 
ing less as "selling" and more as "educating." 
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There are three ways in which marketing can support 
career counseling services: 

1 . Direct Service Delioery. The provider must identify who 
is to be served, know their needs, and clearly define services 
based on those needs. Such nrtarket research ultimately con- 
tributes to the provision of quality services. Riddle and 
Bezanson (1994) developed a way to assist counselors through 
this process. They suggest that quality service comes from a 
clear definition of who is being served and an understand- 
ing of their needs (people). This awareness shapes the orga- 
nizational mandate and directs decisions regarding services 
offered (product). Issues of access must then be considered 
(place and price) and clients must be educated regarding the 
features and benefits of services (promotion). 

2. Survival Insurattce. Career counselors, alone, must en- 
sure their own survival. Basic marketing principles apply here 
and, through an understanding of the needs of policy-mak- 
ers and funders in terms of desired outcomes, career counse- 
lors can ensure that a communication plan includes clear 
messages linking services to those benefits identified. The 
United Kingdom has emerged as an international leader in 
this respect. The National Institute for Careers Education and 
Counseling (NICEC) and the Policy Studies Institute (PSD 
have produced for the Deparbnent of Employment a series 
of briefing documents specifically targeted to promote career 
counseling as economically beneficial to policy-makers and 
funders. These documents clearly outline the features of ca- 
reer counseling - what it is and what it is not. They present 
evidence of the benefits of career counseling, showing that 
services ultimately lead to social and econontuc health, a maxi- 
mized use of human resources, reduced market failures due 
to drop-out, fewer mismatched/discouraged workers, lower 
tumover, and institutional reform that supports an effective 
labor market. Ultimately, unless managers and funders have 
accurate information about the nature of services and an un- 
derstanding of their benefits, the security of funding will re- 
main fragile. 

3. Public Awareness. Charles Diidley Warner once sug- 
gested that, "public opinion is as strong as the legislature, 
HiMi nearly as strong as the Ten Commandments," This would 
suggest 9 ithird possible marketing step as career counselors 
move career development more into the consciousness of the 
gcr«;ral public. The application of marketing in this way is 
termed "social marketing." 'TarticipAction" and the "Don't 
Drink and EWve" initiatives are examples of highly success- 
ful social marketing campaigns, which changed the way 
people think, what they value and how they act. As a means 
of promoting career development. Conger (1993) backed a 
social marketing campaign to foster a "Career Development 
Culture" in Canada. Messages about career development and 



its importance to everyone over their entire life span, would 
be disseminated widely. He suggested that such a social 
marketing campaign could increase the value of career coun- 
seling services and help to equip individuals with strategies 
to take a more active role in their ovm career development. 
As a result, career development would become integrated 
in, and integral to, our school, work, and fatiily cultures. 

Conclusion 

At a time when career counseling services are inaeas- 
ingly essential, they remain marginalized and under-used. 
An opportunity exists for the profession to move more into 
the mainstream. The application of marketing could provide 
the framework needed. 

Marketing principles can be used to ensure that services 
reflect the career development needs of the population served 
(people), that services are clearly defined (product) and ac- 
cessible (price and place), and that consumers fully under- 
stood the services offered (promotion). 

By marketing services to policy-makers and funders, 
counselors could demonstrate how career counseling ben- 
efits policy makers, resulting in higher funding for counse- 
lors. 

Wider nuirketing would also help the Canadian public 
become more aware of labor market opportunities, thus en- 
abling all Canadians to iinaximize their skills and to assume 
greater personal control over their career futures. 
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Career Counseling of Girls and Women: 
Guidelines for Professional Practice 



Valerie G. Waid 



The need for quality standards in tlie delivery of ca- 
reer counseling services, and for the articulation of com- 
petencies required for practitioners delivering these ser- 
vices, is gaining increasing attention in Canada and else- 
where (e.g., Canadian Guidance and Counselling Foun- 
dation, 1993; Conger, Hiebert, & Hong-Farrell, 1994; Splete 
& Hoppin, 1994; Riddle & Bezanson, 1994). Previous work 
has focused on generic standards and competencies, and 
on guidelines pertaining to specL'ic populations. 

One important contribution to these efforts in Canada 
is the guidelines for the career counseling of girls and 
women as was developed by the Collaborative Action 
Working Group on Counselling (Ward & Bezanson, 1991). 
The following guidelines were based on policies and stan- 
dards in the professional literature (e.g., American Psy- 
chological Association, 1979; Fitzgerald & Nutt, 1986), as 
well as those provided by governments and counseling 
associations. The guidelines were a key component in a 
provincial-wide strategy to promote labor market equal- 
ity, that was endorsed by Ministers responsible for the 
status of women and Miiiisters with labor market respon- 
sibilities.. 

The Guidelines 

Career counseling includes services and programs 
which facilitate individuals' development and enhances 
their ability to make optimal choices regarding their roles 
in occupational, familial and social structures. Respon- 
sible professional practice requires counselors to be 
knowledgeable about the effects of gender in human de- 
velopment and to apply such knowledge in career 
counseling with girls and women. In order to ensure re- 
sponsible professional practice, arisdictions must require 
all individuals involved in career counseling with girls 
and women to adhere to the following guidelines: 

1. Counselors understand the assumptions underly- 
ing various theoretical approaches to the practice of ca- 
reer counseling and recognize that such theories may 
apply differently to women and men. Counselors con- 
tinue to examine theoretical bases and assumptions un- 
derlying their practice to ensure that they utilize theories 
and models which are free of sex bias and sex-role stereo- 
types. Counselors promote the realization of full poten- 
tial by girls and women. 



2. Counselors ascribe no preconceived limitations on 
the direction or nature of potential changes or goals in 
counseling with women. In particular, counselors en- 
sure that career choice is an open process and that no 
individual is limited by gender — or by race, age, disabil- 
ity, ethnicity, sexual orientation, or religion — from the 
exploration of any career option. 

3. Recognizing that the use of male terms as gender- 
neutral descriptors reflects bias against women, coun- 
.selors use inclusive and gender-fair language in all oral 
and written communication and ensure tliat resources 
used to assist clients with decision-making are gender- 
fair. As an extension of this principle, counselors also 
avoid the use of generic adjectives to describe women 
with handicaps (e.g., blind, deaf, and so forth) in order 
to avoid excessive focus on the disability; descriptive 
phrases (e.g., women with visual handicaps) are used 
as a much-preferred alternative to the more generic ad- 
jectives. 

4. Counselors are knowledgeable about support ser- 
vices available to women (e.g., child care, legal aid, health 
care, transportation, emergency services) and assist cli- 
ents in accessing appropriate community resources. 
Where significant gaps are identified in support services 
available to women, counselors may initiate or act as 
catalysts for the development of such support systems 
in their communities. 

5. Counselors continue throughout their professional 
careers to gain knowledge and awareness of social, bio- 
logical, and psychological influences on female devel- 
opment, in general, and their career development, in 
particular. As part of their ongoing professional devel- 
opment, counselors continue to inform themselves about 
specific issues which may have an impact on the career 
decision-making of girls/women (e.g., balancing voca- 
tional and family roles, issues related to training and 
employment of women in non-traditional occupations, 
family violence, sexual harassment and sexual assault), 
as well as acquiring knowledge which is relevant to coun- 
seling particular sub-groups, such as women with dis- 
abilities, women who are culturally different, long-term 
welfare recipients, and female offenders. 
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6. Counselors understand that the source of client diffi- 
culties often rests not only in the woman herself, but also in 
situational or cultural factors which limit her concept of self, 
and thwart her aspirations and the opportunities available 
to her. Counselors recognize, and are sensitive to, the impact 
of stereotyping, prejudice, and discrimination on the has:s of 
gender — as well as race, age, disabilitj', ethnicity, sexual ori- 
entation and religion — and work to counteract the negative 
effects of such attitudes and actions. 

7. Counselors are aware of, and continually review, their 
own values and biases and the effects of these on their fe- 
male clients. Counselors assess and monitor tlieir own ac- 
tivities to ensure gender-fair practices. They also participate 
in professional development programs, consultation and/ or 
supervision, to assist in identifying and working through 
personal biases, and issues which have limiting effect on 
their work with female clients. 

8. Coimselors support the elimination of sex bias within 
institutions and individuals by promoting fair and equal treat- 
ment of all individuals. They do this through services, pro- 
grams, theories, practices and treatment of colleagues and 
clients which recognizes each person's full potential. 

9. Knowing that there are circumstances where clients 
will have a preference for a same- or opposite-sex counselor, 
whenever possible, clients will be given the opportimity to 
choose their covmselor. 

The Working Group felt a need to go beyond suggestions 
for counselors to include guidelines for all jurisdictions em- 
ploying counselors. Factors like access to training, supervi- 
sion, and tools for delivering appropriate services for girls 
and women were seen as essential components in a strategy 
to promote labor market equality. The report includes the 
following specific measures to be taken by federal and pro- 
vincial jurisdictions. 

1. The jurisdiction is committed to providing or access- 
ing the training and /or professional development that su- 
pervisors and coimselors require to enable them to apply these 
principles effectively. 

2. Each jurisdiction ensures that sex-fair language and 
balanced depictions of women appear in all publications and 
resource materials. 

3. Coimselors will be given an opportimity for supervi- 
sion/ consultation to occur on a regular basis to assist them 
in working through conflicts and issues which arise in their 
work with clients. 

4. A process will be put in place to monitor the imple- 
mentation/ application of the guidelines. 

The following recommendation was later endorsed by 
provincial Ministers: 



It is recommended that each jurisdiction develop a policy 
and guidelines for the provision of career counseling to girls 
and women which reflect the principles and guidelines de- 
veloped by the Collaborative Action Working Group on Coun- 
seling. 

It was hoped that the guidelines would be reviewed by 
professional associations of counselors and adopted, or 
adapted to, their particular contexts. The Feminist Network 
of the Canadian Guidance and Counselling Association is 
intending to take leadership in this initiative. 

Conclusion 

The development of guidelines has been an excellent first 
step, but it is only a begiiming. To translate the guidelines 
into practice, further work is needed to develop training for 
counselors and supervisors. The Canadian Guidance and 
Counselling Foundation, in partnership with other groups, 
is eager to pursue these next steps so that the guidelines and 
training can advance the practice of career counseling for girls 
and women. 
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Follow-Up Evaluation of Career-Counseling Programs 

Robert J. Flynn 



Overview 

In this digest, "career counseling" refers to activities 
intended to improve individuals' ability to make career 
decisiorw (Spokane, 1991). This includes individual and 
group career and employment counseling, job-search 
training, career education, career-planning courses, etc. 
"Follow-up evaluation" refers to ttie assessment of pro- 
gram outcomes (effects) on one or more occasions after 
completion of a program. 

Meta-analyses (Lipsey & Wilson, 1993; Oliver & Spo- 
kane, 1988) have shown that career counseling produces 
gains as large as those generated by well-developed psy- 
chological, educational, or behavioral interventions in 
general. Additional follow-up evaluations are needed, 
however, to improve our imderstanding of why career 
counseling is effective, with whom, on which outcomes, 
for how long, and under what conditiorw. This seems 
especially true of Canada, where a mere 15-30% of ca- 
reer-couiiseling programs include follow-up assessments; 
35-45% are evaluated only through counselor-client con- 
tact during counseling, and 25-40% are not evaluated at 
all (Conger, Hiebert, & Hong-Farrell, 1994). 

Follow-up Evaluation of Career Counseling: 
Purposes, Outcomes, and Procedures 

Purposes 

The fimdamental reason for conducting follow-up 
evaluations of career counseling is the impossibility of 
judging the true value of such programs without the ex- 
tended time perspective afforded by follow-up (Morell, 
1979). The more time that elapses after clients finish a 
program, the more likely tliat the program effects will 
have either decreased to pre-intervention levels, main- 
tained themselves, increased, and/or emerged as iman- 
ticipated consequences. Other purposes for follow-up 
include establishing realistic expectations of what a pro- 
gram can and cannot accomplish, learning how to im- 
prove a program, helping decision-makers change the 
structure or funding of a program, or gathering political 
information for defending (or attacking) a program 
(Morell, 1979). f" f e, 

Outcomes to /Assess 

Researchers should use various instruments to as- 



sess career information: 

• Multiple measures of the same outcome (e.g., ques- 
tionnaires, interviews, and counseling-center records). 
Different types of measures (e.g., behavioral, archival, and 
attitudinal)(01iver, 1979). 

• Specific measures (e.g., the attainment of clients' in- 
dividual career-counseling goals) and global measures 
(e.g., job satisfaction) should be used (Oliver, 1979). 

• The longer the interval between program comple- 
tion cmd follow-up, the harder it becomes to relate clearly 
participants' actiorw to program activities (Morell, 1979). 
Thus, short-term outcome measures should often receive 
priority (Oliver, 1979). 

• Instruments of known reliability and validity from 
previous research are recommended, and objective, non- 
reactive measures (e.g., archival data, cost data) should be 
employed along with subjective measures (e.g., ratings, 
self-reports)(01iver, 1979). Furthermore, both intermedi- 
ate and ultimate outcomes of career counseling should be 
assessed. Intermediate outcomes (e.g., job-seekLig skills) 
lead to final outcomes (e.g., employment status), and show 
why a program succeeds or fails, and allow improvements 
lo be made (Morell, 1979)."Leaming outcomes" (e.g., self- 
awareness, opportunity awareness, decision-making skills, 
and transition skills) are important intermediate outcomes 
of career courweling and precursors of subsequent socio- 
economic outcomes, such as earnings (Conger et al., 1994). 

Major outcome domains to consider (Oliver & Spo- 
kane, 1988) include career decision-making (e.g., accuracy 
of self-knowledge, appropriateness and realism of choice, 
career information-seeking, decidedness, satisfaction); ef- 
fective role functioning (e.g., acadetnic performance, job-in- 
terview skills, career maturity, self-esteem, arixiety, need 
for achievement); and evaluation of counseling (e.g., ratings 
of satisfaction or effectiveness). 

A multidimensional set of rating scales has recently 
been proposed for supplementary evaluation outcome 
measures (Spokane, 1991, pp. 219-224). These scales cover 
the domains of persistent search and exploratory behav- 
ior, information, realism, barriers, hope and morale, ac- 
tivity level, congruence, cognitive framework, commit- 
meiit and predicament appreciation, goals and options, 
decisional process, anxiety, and performance. 
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Procedures 

• The key purpose(s) for conducting a follow-up evalua- 
tion (see above) needs to be specified in advance, to guide 
choices about the most appropriate follow-up time-frame, 
outcome measures, and procedures. 

• Follow-up evaluations are typically "post hoc," imple- 
mented only after a program has begun, and are thus imable 
to benefit from random assignment of participants to pro- 
grams or adequate control groups. Nevertheless, post hoc 
evaluatioris are well worth doing as long as the evaluator 
considers plausible rival hypotheses and recognizes that the 
evaluation will inevitably be less ix\formative than if it had 
been pre-planned and well controlled (Morell, 1979). 

• Carrying out more than one follow-up assessment after 
program completion allows a profile of program effects over 
time to be determined. Confidence in the results of post hoc 
evaiuatioris increases when there is convergence among sev- 
eral "naturally occurring" comparison groups: groups simi- 
lar to those being studied but not receiving career couiisel- 
ing, the past performance of the study group itself prior to 
receivini^ career counseling, or successive program cohorts 
(Morell, 1979). Although post hoc evaluations do not allow 
the establishment of causal relations, they do permit reason- 
able judgments about possible or even probable relationships 
between program activities and client changes during the 
follow-up period (Morell, 1979). Qualitative data based on 
program participants'opinions should be used as a check on 
quantitative data, and vice versa. Also testing a priori hypoth- 
eses about expected relationships will enhance the interpret- 
ability of findings in post hoc, correlational evaluations 
(Morell, 1979). 

Numerous techniques can increase response rates in fol- 
low-up surveys, including personalized letters, repeated tele- 
phone or mail remindersTv registered mail, and payment for 
participation. A surprisingly high proportion of former pro- 
gram participants can often be located through the mail, tele- 
phone directories, public records, personal visits, specialized 
newspapers, alumni associations, and programs can maxi- 
mize successful follow-up rates by obtaining information 
during counseling that is relevant to maintaining contact 
(Morell, 1979). Some imderstanding of the direction and mag- 
nitude of attrition bias can be gained by comparing early and 
late responders, and responders and nonresponders. 

Two Examples ofFolloio-Up Evaluation 

In a follow-up study conducted 3-6 months after ca- 
reer counseling had ended, Nevo (1990) found that clients 
rated discussiorxs with their counselor as the single most use- 
ful component of career counseling, followed by ability tests, 
career-related reading, and interest inventories; felt that ca- 
reer counseling helped them more in promoting self-under- 
standing than in fostering a specific career decision; were 
more satisfied with coimseling if they had been helped in 
both the personal and career spheres, rather than in one sphere 
only; rated their counselors' assistance in helping them orga- 
nize their thinking and become more aware of their interests 
and abilities as the most important factor in their satisfaction 



with counseling. 

In a case study, Kirschner, Hoffman, and Hill (1994) 
foimd, at an 18-month follow-up, that a former career-coun- 
seling client had maintained her original coimseling gaiiis 
and crystallized her career goals. At a five-year follow-up, 
the client identified her career-counseling experience as very 
influential in helping her achieve several important outcomes: 
a positive job change; a high degree of job satisfaction; greater 
awareness of the need to be more active in her career deci- 
sions and interpersonal relationships; and increased self-un- 
derstanding, self-acceptance, and self-esteem. 

Conclusion 

We have identified some of the key purposes, outcomes, 
and procedures that career-counseling practitioners and ad- 
minis*-ators need to consider in planning useful follow-up 
evaluations of their ser /ices. Follow-up assessment provides 
advantages that no othei evaluation strategy offers-informa- 
tion on program staying power, a profile of program effects 
over time, and the identification of unintended consequences 
(Morell, 1979). Thus, follow-up evaluation merits systematic 
application. 
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Career Transitions 

Danielle Riverin-Simard 



Overview 



Career transitions are the lot of many in our constantly 
changing, postindustrial societies. In these last years of 
the twentieth century, however, the transitions which are 
most critical in scope and in their negative social reper- 
cussions most frequently appear in transitions to work. 
They reflect young people in search of employment and 
adults who, because of single or mass layoffs, face the 
necessity of negotiating their reinsertion into the 
workforce. 

Our preceding analyses (Riverin-Simard, 1988; 1991) 
showed us it would be imperative to undertake the writ- 
ing of a new concept of career transitions. These analyses 
highlighted the different phases of professional life 
through which adults pass over the years, described in 
terms of such classic variables as intracultural (socioeco- 
nomic status) and intrapersonal (types of vocational per- 
sonality). These phases, with their accompanying peri- 
ods of rethinking which arc often stressful and sometimes 
painful, are, in fact, career transitions which have to be 
worked through. That is why we offered a new concept 
which incorporates intervention procedures and which 
are likely to ease transition through these different phases 
experienced by most adults (Riverin-Sinnard, in press). 
The intervention procedures are intended to accelerate 
vocational development by helping people complete each 
of their career transitions as successfully as possible, in- 
cluding the transitions accompanying entry and reentry 
into the labor market. 

New Concept Of Career lYansition 

Our concept of career transition is related mainly to 
a psycho-sociological approach. More exactly, it is based 
on four principles, which are original and which result 
from our research over the last 8 years. 

1. The transitional process is cyclical and continuous. 
This statement is akin to conceptions such as Nicholson 
a.id West (1989), in which the final stage of the model is, 
in fact, the beginning of the next transitional cycle. This 
idea of recursiveness, jux^nposed with the transitional 
phenomenon, appears in our previous work (Riverin- 
Simard, 1988; 1991), where it was observed that the events 
resulting in career transitions are not exceptional.Thcse 
events even appear to cause an uninterrupted sequence 
of transitions and reconsiderations. This is an inter-tran- 



sitional cycle which itself, as we will see later on, gives 
rise to an intra-transitional cycle. 

2. Individuals must renew their relationship with the 
world in order to control their transitions adequately. This 
principle explains the concept of transition in our present 
program. This obligation to redefine or rebuild a new 
form of relationship with one's environment is also dis- 
cussed by other authors (e.g., Schlossberg, 1991). Since 
the two poles (person and environment) are subject to 
constant change, it is obvious that the modes of interac- 
tion between the two also will have to be defined cycli- 
cally and continuously. Thus, career transitions, whatever 
their nature may be, are always defined as re-examina- 
tions of new modes of relationship to be maintained with 
the world of work. Therefore,they implicitly necessitate 
a complete revision of the interaction between the indi- 
vidual person P and the environment E. Consequently, 
as soon as an event is seen to be a cause of disturbance, 
individuals must remodel their interaction with the en- 
vironment if they are to accomplish their career transi- 
tions successfully. 

3. Renewed of the relationship with the world of work, 
allowing for its complexity and its crucial importance, 
requires that four distinct interactional P-E dimensions 
be kept in mind. This principle is original, and results 
from our work. Stokols and Altman (1987), after empha- 
sizing that few authors have studied in depth the philo- 
sophical and melatheoretical substrata on which the dif- 
ferent concepts of P-E interaction are founded, propose a 
terminology for describing four types of interaction. To 
our knowledge, no author has yet applied these different 
modes of P-E interaction to career transition. Our new 
program, based on the work of Altman and Rogoff (1987), 
stresses the fact that, if individuals are to succeed in each 
of their career transitions, they must renew their interac- 
tion with the environment in terms of the four dimen- 
sions: analogical, relational, organismic, and transactional. 

(a) Analogical Faced with a transition the person, P, 
must become acquainted with new components of the 
self and the environment and with the possibilities of 
pairing these recent redefinitions of the P and the E; 

(b) Relational. People must be able to understand the 
reciprocal effects of these two modified entities; 
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(c) Organismic. People must also reposition themselves 
while keeping in mind the future reorientation of their voca- 
tional life and the renewal of the trajectory of the labor mar- 
ket; 

(d) Transactional. The person, P, must learn once more how 
to juggle all the elements: the unlaiown, globality (multi-ref- 
erential aspect), and situational, in which all the main ele- 
ments (the P, the E, and also the context C and the precise 
monwnt of interaction T) combine to form, and continually 
recreate, particular situations. 

4. Redefinition of the person's relationship with *he world 
of work is effected through a cycle of revision comprising 
four stages which match the four modes of P-E interaction: 
analogical, relational, organismic and transactional. This origi- 
nal principle in the conception of transition is at the founda- 
tion of our present program of assistance. The four principles 
apply to the process of arwlyzing the elements in Uie transi- 
tion, seeing how they are related, preparing to make the tran- 
sition, achieving stability, ar>d learning how to balance (juggle) 
all the factors involved. This is the intertransitional process 
of making a transition from one situation to another. How- 
ever, the same factors apply to dealing with a single transi- 
tion; tims the four dimensions also apply in an intra-transi- 
tional fashion. The inter-transitional process was described 
above. The intra- transitional process, and the interventions 
that are used in making successful transitions, are outlined 
below. 

New Concept Of Intervention 

In order to simplify this cycle of revision and thus in- 
crease the chances for successful career transitions, the pro- 
gram of assistance in our world advances the novel postu- 
late that there must be four different educational strategies 
corresponding, respectively, to each of the four distinct mcSes 
of P-E interaction. 

1. Analogical is realized through informational objectives 
regarding the P-E similarities or differences. 

2. Relatiortal focuses primarily on a double objective of 
raising awareness of the reciprocal P-E actions, and develop- 
ing interpersonal s!alls such as persuasion and inter-influ- 
ence. 

3. Anticipation, linked with the organismic approach, is 
associated with the development of the skills in projecting 
the P and the E into future perspectives and in perceiving the 



complex interinfluences between these two series of realities, 
given that they are each located within a particular future 
orientation. 

4. Transactional focuses on globalization enables one to 
read a situation globally and to detect the singular character 
of that situation. These objectives of the globalization strat- 
egy include an education in tolerating the ambiguity created 
by the unknown and unforeseeable diaracter, which is inevi- 
tably linked with the uniqueness of each situation in career 
transitions. 

Conclusion 

Some intervention programs have been created in re- 
sponse to the magnitude of the difficulties that career transi- 
tions present for adults. From this perspective, we have con- 
sidered an innovative program which aims to improve the 
career adaptability of adults seeking emplo)mr\ent. In order 
to do this, we have based our work on the process of person- 
environnement interaction (P-E), a process that has been rec- 
ognized as central to the main theories of vocational choice 
and development. We have subsequently refined this "P-E" 
interaction by distinguishing four facets that we label 
analogic, relational, organismic, and transactional. This lat- 
ter contribution is one of the principal elements which as- 
sures the innovation of our program. 
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On The Horizon: 
Important Future Directions For Career Development 

Bryein Hiebert & M. Lyime Bezeinson 



Qverview 

Career development in Canada is undergoing exciting 
changes. Many good initiatives have been sponsored by pro- 
vincial and federal government departments. With 
CAMCRY, Stay In School, Youth Services Canada, and Youth 
Internships, substantial financial resources have been in- 
vested. Excellent programs have been developed. Many 
w^ell-trained professionals are now working in the area of 
career development. Equally important, many others now 
see the need for career development and are actively sup- 
porting it. Career development is moving into the main- 
stream and gaining a greater profile within professional 
circles. 

Discussion 

The need for career development is enormous. High 
unemployment is a global problem and Canada's figures fall 
within the mid-range. There is agreement that the "old way" 
of "one job for life" is no longer a reality for most people. It 
is possible that, in the future, there will not be enough paid 
employment for all. Therefore, there is a need to build on, 
and extend what we have accomplished, in order to meet 
the challenges of the future. 

It is dangerous and inappropriate to "crystal ball gaze," 
but it is possible to suggest some issues that will need to be 
addressed, and outline some of what is — or will need to be, 
on the horizon, in order for career development to remain a 
vital force. 

1. The meaning of "career success" needs to be 
reconceptualized. 

Baby boomers, the largest demographic group in 
Canada, have been taught to believe that a stable career is 
good — if people work hard, and earn a good education, they 
will be assured of work, will be able to choose any job, and 
may remain in that job as long as they want. Success is de- 
fined in terms of "upward" mobility — mobility through, or 
upward into another organization. 

Now the rules have changed. Companies are 
downsizing. There is massive unemployment and a surplus 
of qualified workers in many areas. Quota systems in most 
universities prevent many youth from getting into the pro- 
gram of their choice. Those who do get the program they 
want may find there are no jobs available in that area when 



they graduate. There is a dramatic increase in part-time jobs, 
contract work, and "portfolio people." 

The meaning of "career success" needs to be revised so 
that people are able to view themselves as successful, de- 
spite changing circumstances. People are not necessarily fail- 
ures if they "only find part time work" or if they change jobs 
every 2-3 years. VVhile it is true that some people lack the 
skills to maintain permanent work, it is also true that others 
are forced to change jobs by system factors beyond their con- 
h-ol. Therefore, it is important to develop a mind set that 
does not automatically assume that there is something wrong 
with people who change jobs frequently. Moreover, it will be 
important to legitimize the satisfaction and feeling of suc- 
cess which people derive from unpaid work. 

The current bias towards occupations requiring a uni- 
versity education automatically excludes 80% of the popula- 
tion from entering "high status" jobs. More value must be 
placed on technical occupations, apprenticeships, trades, and 
other skilled work. Such alternatives may then be seen as 
legitiniate "first choice" options for workers. 

2. People need expanded skills sets to succeed in the work place. 

Expanded skills sets are described in several sources. The 
Conference Board of Canada underscores higher order think- 
ing, personal management, and team working skills (see 
McLaughlin, 1995). Borgen and Amundson (1995) outline a 
youth empowerment model that facilitates successful transi- 
tions. In addition, it is important that people learn how to be 
self-motivated, how to recognize opportunity in changing 
circumstances, how to find ways to promote satisfaction in 
their current jobs (focusing on the positive), and how to man- 
age their self-talk so that it coaches facilitative behavior, pro- 
ductive thinking, and motivating affect. It is also be neces- 
sary to develop skills in marketing oneself, to enhance skills 
and attitudes that promote being flexible, and to foster skills 
for determining one's generic transferable skills. 

3. The needs of workers in transition must be recognized. 

Many people are in life roles in which they feel trapped. 
Such people as these who are between jobs, women return- 
ing to work, workers changing to more satisfying jobs, and 
workers wanting to renew their enthusiasm for their current 
jobs. Programs and methods need to be developed tdalssist 
these people in making transitions to more meaningful situ- 
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ations. 

4. The needs of older workers in retirement must be recognized. 

With increasing numbers of people nearing retirement age, 
and with firms offering early retirement incentives, it will be 
important to change the concept of retirement from a transition 
to "doing nothing" to a planned change in focus." This may in- 
volve a gradual reduction of job hours while a worker explores 
other sources of satisfaction. It may also require forma! career 
plarming for the post-retirement career/ life options. Most people 
who enjoy retirement find that they are busy pursuing non-paid 
work as sources of satisfaction (the term "volunteer work" is 
not a coincidence!). 

5. The scope and practice of career development needs to expand. 

The term "career/life" development acknowledges that ca- 
reer issues cannot be separated from other life issues. The do- 
mains of career counseling, career guidance, and career educa- 
tion need to be updated. As a point of discussion, we suggest 
the following: 

• Career education will take place mostly in school classrooms, 
with a focus on developing knowledge, skills, and attitudes ge- 
neric to most career/life transition situations. Increasingly, the 
focus is on an infusion model where career education becomes a 
component of several school subjects, English (e.g., resume writ- 
ing), and science (e.g., being aware of career possibilities in chem- 
istry), and so forth. (See Millar, 1995). 

■ Career guidance (people often need a guide) will take place 
largely in small workshops and have a skill-training focus. Most 
European countries call this "careers guidance." In Canada, it's 
sometimes called "counseling," "workshops," or simply "group 
work." In some cases, guidance may be individualized, but the 
focus will be either on skill training, or marketing, or placement. 

■ Career counseling may involve individuals or groups, but 
the agenda will include complicated skill sets or long-standing 
problems, such as contextual situations or client barriers. 

6. Alternative delivery systems need to be developed. 

A revised delivery system will make career guidance/coun- 
seling accessible to all, across the life span. This may involve 
the promotion of a "Career Development Culture." Just as 
"Participaction" increased the awareness of the importance of 
physical fitness for health, promoting a "Career Development 
Culture" will help people take charge of their career/life paths. 
There may be a need for periodic "career check-ups," where 
workers at all levels and in all jobs take stock of their career di- 
rection and map out their future career/life plans. Part of a new 
delivery system may include the three-component model of self- 
help, group work (guidance), and individual work (guidance or 
couiweling), which is summarized by Kellett and Conger (1995). 

7. The scope of practice of those working in career development 
will need to be expanded. 

Courwelors need to break out of the traditional mold which 
emphasizes individual client interactions. Many client problems 
are more amenable to group intervention. Working with third 
paities (families, employers, other agencies) is increasingly im- 



portant in helping clients achieve their goals. Practitioners need 
to become adept at marketing their piograms, and the results of 
their interventions, to the public, and to their clients, supervi- 
sors, managers, and co-workers. Social action also has a legiti- 
mate role for career development practitioners, such as wheel 
chair access in public buildings for handicapped clients. 

8. There is a need for standards of training and service delivery. 

Currently there is no accepted training standard for those 
working in career development and no guidelines for quality 
assurance in service delivery. A multi-level set of standards 
should be developed to assure clients that service providers 
(classroom teachers, school counselors, agency counselors, con- 
tract trainers, and so forth) have appropriate training to deliver 
services. Commensurate with this, guidelines are needed to 
guarantee that adequate services are offered in career develop- 
ment. This will ensure that quality control procedures are in place 
to monitor and evaluate the outcomes from each respective 
group. 

9. Evaluation approaches need to be modified and more readily 
accepted. 

The scope and context of evaluation needs to be expanded 
to include ways of tabulating the things that cour\selors do to 
keep clients motivated, gauge client progress, and teach clients 
how to be more aware of their successes. Increasing account- 
ability concerns will make it important to develop non-intru- 
sive ways to use naturally occurring events as evidence of client 
success. Currently, the profession is not good at this because 
people have applied litti-' collective creativity towards develop- 
ing valuation procedures. As we devote more energy to evalu- 
ation new methods will begin to emerge. 

Conclusion 

Career development has been gaining prominence over the 
past decade as more professionals and members of the public 
realize the important role that career/life pkiming plays in 
people's lives. The directions we propose will help ensure that 
career counseling, career guidance, and career education main- 
tain the necessary relevance to remain in the mainstream of ser- 
vices. This, in turn, will help to increase the profile of career de- 
velopment in the eyes of practitioners in a wide variety of pro- 
fessional settings. 
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National initiatives in Career Counselling 



AN: EJ473981 

AU: MacDonald,-Darlene-L. 

Tl: Counselor Training in Canada: An Alberta 

Approach. 

PY: 1993 

JN: Journal-of-Employment-Counseling; v30 n4 
p1 74-84 Dec 1993 

AB: Examines initiatives of Alberta/Northwest 
Territories Region of Employment and 
Immigration Canada in implementation and 
contini'ing development of employment 
counselor training within context of changing 
economic conditions and policy changes. 
Describes such initiatives as innovative group 
approaches, program of competence 
maintenance and enhancement, and 
development of accountability framework for 
employment counseling. Examines future 
directions for training. (Author/NB) 



AN: EJ456926 
AU: Hiebert.-Bryan 

Tl: Creation and Mobilization of Counselling 
Resources for Youth: An Innovation in 
Collaborative Program Development. 
PY: 1992 

JN: Canadian-Journal-of-Counselling; v26 n4 
P215-21 Oct 1992 

AB: Documents background events giving rise to 
Creation and Mobilization of Counsellir- 
Resources for Youth (CAMCRY), Canau.an 
national initiative directed at effecting 
improvement in career counseling to enable 
more youth to enter labor market without serious 
difficulty. Highlights novel and collaborative 
aspects of the initiative. Notes there are 41 
CAMCRY projects nearing completion or already 
completed across Canada. (NB) 



AN: EJ446976 

AU: Ward, -Valerie; Bezanson.-Lynne 
Tl: Career Counselling of Girls and Women: 
Guidelines for Professional Practice. 
PY: 1991 



JN: Canadian-Journal-of-Counselling; v25 n4 
P476-84 Oct 1991 

AB: Presents Guidelines for the Career 
Counselling of Girls and Women, drafted by a 
Collaborative Action Committee and endorsed by 
Canada's provincial Ministers Responsible for 
the Status of Women and Ministers with Labour 
Market Responsibilities. Presents guidelines as 
blueprints for consideration and action of 
counseling profession at all levels, from 
practitioners to policymakers. (Author/NB) 



AN: EJ424102 

AU: Amundson,-Norman; And-Others 

Tl: Group Employment Counseling in Canada. 

PY: 1990 

JN: Journal-of-Employment-Counseling; v27 n4 
pi 81 -90 Dec 1990 
AB: Describes the development and 
implementation of a group 
employment-counseling training program that is 
being used by the Canadian Employment and 
Immigration Commission. Discusses the 
theoretical materials, training schedule, and 
training approach. Outlines impact of the 
program and its implementation including 
concerns about integration of the program into 
employment centers. (Author/PVV) 



AN: EJ408135 

Tl: LFDS: Private Sector Task Force Reports. 
PY: 1990 

JN: Canadian-Vocational-Journal; v25 n4 p6-8 
Win-Spr 1990 

AB: Themes of a Canadian private sector task 
force report on labor force development are 
improving federal-provincial cooperation, 
expanding business and labor roles in policy, 
improving basic skills, promoting lifelong 
education, expanding counseling services, 
improving access to training programs, 
enhancing the quality and dissemination of labor 
market information, and improving evaluation of 
labor market programs. (SK) 
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AN: ED329846 
AU: Bognar,-Carl-J. 

Tl: Evaluation of CHOICES, The Computerized 
Career Information System. 
PY: 1991 

AB: This paper presents the results of an 
evaluation of CHOICES, a career information 
system developed by the Canada Employment 
and Immigration Commission, and implemented 
in Canada Employment Centers (CECs). Two 
instruments were designed for this evaluation: a 
questionnaire for clients who had just used 
CHOICES, and one for counselors who work 
with clients who use CHOICES. The client 
questionnaire assessed users' self-perceptions 
aboJt whether CHOICES increased their 
knowledge. Other measures included estimates 
of the number of lists produced, and client 
attitudes towards ancillary materials, preparation, 
and future plans. The counselor questionnaire 
was designed to assess the knowledge, 
attitudes, and experience of counselors currently 
using the system. All of the comments received 
in the evaluation supported CHOICES, and were 
directed toward improving the content and 
delivery of the program. However, CHOICES is 
now nearly 1 5 years old, and significant 
advances both in computer programming and in 
hardware have occurred since CHOICES was 
designed. The introduction of the new National 
Occupational Classification presents an 
opportunity for the redesign of CHOICES to 
meet the concerns of uj-^rs and counselors 
alike. (LLL) 



AN: ED319820 

Tl: Youth. A National Stay-in-School Initiative = 

Jeunesse. Projet national d'incitation a la 

poursuite des etudes. 

CS: Canada Employment and Immigration 

Commission, Ottawa (Ontario). 

PY: 1990 

A^: The Canadian government is meeting the 
rii..<ig demand for highly skilled workers with a 
$296.4 million national dropout prevention 
initiative ,/er five years. This document, written 
in both English and French, describes the 
initiative. More than half of the funds will bo 
allocated to programs and services, more than a 
quarter to mobilizing partnerships, and the 
remainder to raising public awareness. The 
dropout rate is now at 30 percent, with a 



population drawn from all neighborhoods, 
backgrounds, and races. Common dropout 
characteristics include difficulty in reading, 
lagging one or more grade levels behind peers, 
and working more than 1 5 hours per week. The 
proportion of dropouts is twice as high for 
low-income families as for others. Programs and 
services will focus on expansion of the existing 
Work Orientation Workshops (WOW) program 
linked with an expanded CHOICES program, 
which uses an interactive computer database 
containing career and educational information. A 
national non-profit institution will be formed to 
combine business, labor, the academic 
commur>ity, and the education ministries to 
develop demonstration programs to test 
improved career counseling and other dropout 
prevention strategies. A multi-faceted information 
program will focus on realistic career options and 
the fundamental values of a high school 
education. Statistical data are included on five 
graphs. (FMW) 



AN: ED307549 
AU: Geroy,-Gary-D. 

Tl: Counselors' Emerging Role in Individual and 
Canadian Economic Success. 
PY: 1989 

AB: Professional organizations in the world of 
work view counselors as human resource 
development professionals with historic and 
defined roles. The issue of new and emerging 
roles for counselors is the result of the need for 
a shift from counseling only for vocational 
placement to a concern for the intangibles 
resulting from the interaction between 
organizational change and evolving worker 
needs. It has been suggested that professional 
issues associated with this change will be 
focused around aspects of the economic and 
occupational environments with which 
counselors will interact and in which their clients 
will be emersed. Major departures in education 
and counseling need to occur to facilitate 
economic development. Curriculum and 
counseling need to be distributed over a wider 
temporal span which extends into post-formal 
school arenas and later lifetime periods of 
individuals. The counseling effort should 
embrace not only specific client needs, but be 
broad enough to consider organizational, 
societal, and economic realrlies. Counselors 



formally involved in economic development 
strategies may assume some combination of 
roles. The counselor will need to acquire 
additional knowledge and skills to support these 
new and more complex roles. Meeting these 
challenges will contribute to individual and 
national ecomonic development. (ABL) 



AN: ED302798 

AU: Colert.-Sherril; Stuebing.-Jane 

Tl: Counselling Farmers Facing Situationally 

Determined Career Change. 

PY: 1988 

AB: Although in the past farmers have not been 
a traditional client group for personal and career 
counselors, the recent financial plight of farm 
families has resulted in farmers being identified 
as a special target group by the Canadian 
government. Programs, such as the Canadian 
Rural Transition Program (CRTP), have been 
established to provide assistance to farm people 
who are involved in situationally determined 
care©' change. The CTRP assists farm families 
in six different ways: (1) transition grants; (2) 
training assistance; (3) travel and relocation 
assistance; (4) self-employment grants; (5) 
career and personal counseling; and (6) wage 
reimbursement. Benefits derived from career 
counseling include increased self-esteem for 
clients; insight for the CRTP staff regarding 
follow-up action; less personal counseling; and 
discovery of new career options. In a grief model 
of change, old boundaries are lost and new 
boundaries are formed. Ultimately it is the 
counselor's role to assist the individual in 
integrating past experiences, interests, abilities, 
and present resources and translate this 
information into career options. (ABL) 



Specific Populations 



AN: EJ454068 

AU: Tomini.-Brenda-A. 

Tl: Vocational Bias and Gender: Evaluations of 
High School Counsellors by Canadian University 
Undergraduates. 
PY: 1992 

JN: Canadian-Journal-of-Counselling; v26 n2 
p1 00-06 Apr 1992 

AB: First-year university students (n=200) 
evaluated their career counseling experiences 
during senior year in high school. Women 
generally reported experiences as more 
favorable than did men, although women 
showed lower levels of confidence regarding 
chosen careers. Student responses did not 
appear to reflect major problems in terms of 
gender bias among counselors, yet evaluations 
of counseling were largely negative. (Author/NB) 



AN: EJ446976 

AU: Ward, -Valerie; Bezanson.-Lynne 
Tl: Career Counselling of Girls and Women: 
Guidelines for Professional Practice. 
PY: 1991 

JN: Canadian-Journal-of-Counselling; v25 n4 
p476-84 Oct 1991 

AB: Presents Guidelines for the Career 
Counselling of Girls and Women, drafted by a 
Collaborative Action Committee and endorsed by 
Canada's provincial Ministers Responsible for 
the Status of Women and Ministers with Labour 
Market Responsibilities. Presents guidelines as 
blueprints for consideration and action of 
counseling profession at all levels, from 
practitioners to policymakers. (Author/NB) 



AN: EJ446952 

AU: Klein,-Hal; And-Others 

Tl: The Dynamics of Unemployment for Social 

Assistance Recipients. 

PY: 1992 

JN: Journal-of-Employment-Counseling; v29 n2 
p88-94 Jun 1992 

AB: Examined the experience of unemployment 



and helping or hindering factors for social 
assistance recipients. Found total of 516 critical 
incidents identified from transcripts of taped 
interviews with 20 social assistance recipients. 
Majority of incidents were negative; most 
frequently occurring category was stress over 
lack of money. (Author/NB) 



AN: EJ440790 

AU: Amundson,-Norm; And-Others 
Tl: Job Link: An Employment Counseling 
Program for Immigrants. 
PY: 1991 

JN: Journal-of-Employment-Counseling; v28 n4 
p1 67-76 Dec 1991 

AB: Describes Job Link, a group employment 
counseling program for counseling immigrants, 
and materials that were developed for the 
project. Also discussed are the results of a 
program evaluation suggesting that the program 
was relatively successful in placing immigrants in 
jobs or in further training. Suggests implications 
for employment counseling and ongoing 
development. (Author/NB) 



AN: EJ440787 

AU: Westwood.-Marvin-J.; Ishiyama,-F.-Ishu 
Tl: Challenges in Counseling Immigrant Clients: 
Understanding Intercultural Barriers to Career 
Adjustment. 
PY: 1991 

JN: Journal-of-Employment-Counseling; v28 n4 
p1 30-43 Dec 1991 

AB: Discusses cross-cultural barriers 
encountered by Immigrant clients and adjustment 
issues in the areas of psychological effects of 
moving to a new culture, communication, and 
employment. Identifies common barriers and 
special challenges faced by Immigrant minority 
clients, hoping awareness of these Issues will 
Increase counselor sensitivity and Improve 
employment counseling practice. (Author/NB) 
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AN: EJ434143 

AU: Crozier,-Sharon-D. 

Tl: Empowering the Liberal Arts Student with 

Personal Rexibility for the World of Work. 

PY: 1991 

JN: Canadian-Journal-of-Counselling; v25 n2 
p97-109 Apr 1991 

AB: Presents a series of six career planning 
modules designed specifically to facilitate 
university students' concept of themselves as 
active agents in the career planning process. 
Focuses on one of the modules: Translating a 
Degree into an Occupation, which assists 
graduating liberal arts students to understand 
their potential in the world of work and how to 
manage their careers successfully. (LLL) 



AN: EJ419541 

AU: Schmidt,-E.; Denher1,-G. 

Tl: Why Women Should Be in Trades. 

PY: 1990 

JN: Canadian-Vocational-Journal; v26 n2 pi 1-12 
Aug 1990 

AB: Until women working in all skilled trades 
becomes an everyday occurrence, career and 
school counselors owe it to all women to make 
the participation of women in the trades a top 
priority. (Author) 



AN: EJ412889 

AU: Kanchier,-Carole 

Tl: Career Education for Adults with Mental 

Disabilities. 

PY: 1990 

JN: Journal-of-Employment-Counseling; v27 n1 
p23-36 Mar 1990 

AB: Provides an overview of assessment and 
counseling tools and strategies that may be 
used by employment counselors when working 
with adults who have mild and moderate mental 
disabilities. (TE) 



AN: EJ38.0524 

AU: Ross.-Thomas-J.; Spencer,-Farida 

Tl: Reliability and Utility of MVS for a Psychiatric 

Population. 

PY: 1988 

JN: Career-Development-Quarlerly; v37 n1 
P70-77 Sep 1988 

AB: Examined utility of My Vocational Situation 



(MVS) in identifying career decision difficulties 
within population of adult psychiatric patients 
(N=300). Found that MVS could successfully 
identify those patients in need of vocational 
training and counseling. (Author/NB) 



AN: EJ326388 
AU: Conklin,-R.-C. 

Tl: Career Counselling Agoraphobic Clients. 
PY: 1985 

JN: Canadian-Counsellor; v19 n3-4 pi 90-98 Jul 
1985 

AB: Describes a career counselling approach 
used with a sample of female clients suffering 
from severe phobia. Each step in the process is 
described and summarized as exploration, 
counselling, action. Tests and procedures used 
are identified. Results are reported as well as 
some implications and recommendations for 
practitioners. (Author) 



AN: EJ296495 

AU: Kahn.-Sharon-E. 

Tl: Development and Operation of the Women's 
Employment Counseling Unit. 
PY: 1983 

JN: Vocational-Guidance-Quarterly; v32 n2 
pi 25-29 Dec 1983 

AB: Describes the Women's Employment 
Counseling Unit in Vancouver, British Columbia, 
the first of several Canadian counseling centers 
designed to meet the needs of women. 
Describes the organization of the center and the 
counseling services provided, and discusses 
characteristics of reentry workers. (JAC) 



AN: EJ29291 5 
AU: Gaskell,-Jane 

Tl: Counseling Girls for Equal Opportunity. 
PY: 1983 

JN: School-Guidance-Worker; v39 n2 p35-38 
Nov 1983 

AB: Suggests that the unequal position of 
women in the labor force is a critical issue for 
guidance counselors. Counselors should 
encourage girls to try different areas and 
counteract stereotypes that both students and 
teachers have concerning education and careers 
for girls. (JAC) 
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AN: EJ292752 

AU: Russell,-A.-Gordon; Miller,-B.-Jaynn 
Tl: Counseling the Disestablished Worker. 
PY: 1983 

JN: School-Guidance-Worker; v39 n1 p5-7 Sep 
1983 

AB: Describes a career counseling program to 
assist Canadian workers unemployed due to 
plant closures. The program included 
assessment, career clarification, and job search 
techniques delivered during a series of group 
workshops and individual counseling sessions. 
(JAC) 



AN: EJ274098 

AU: Wolman,-Harriet 

Tl: Youth Unemployment: Where Does 

Education Frt? 

PY: 1983 

JN: School-Guidance-Worker; v38 n3 p23-29 
Jan 1983 

AB: Summarizes recommendations of a study 
exploring issues of job preparation, program 
quality, and job market accessibility for 
disadvantaged youths. Discusses the role of the 
secondary school, job training and skill 
development programs, and cooperative 
education and work experience programs. 
Provides suggestions for delivery of counseling 
services. (RC) 



AN: EJ274097 

AU: Amundson,-N.-E. 

Tl: Career Counseling with Unemployed Youth. 
PY: 1983 

JN: School-Guidance-Worker; v38 n3 pi 8-22 
Jan 1983 

AB: Based on the view that unemployment can 
cause both community and individual problems, 
describes a model counseling intervention 
designed to counteract the negative trends 
associated with unemployment. Presents 
facilitative, confrontive, conceptual, prescriptive, 
and catalytic interventions. (RC) 



AN: EJ256168 
AU: Booth, -Susan 

Tl: Counseling Women Who Want "Men's" Jobs. 
PY: 1982 

JN: School-Guidance-Worker; v37 n3 p45-50 



Jan-Feb 1982 

AB: Describes some characteristics of women 
interested in skilled trades careers. 
Demonstrates counselor attitudes and responses 
in counseling women who are interested in 
nontraditional careers, including the 
direct-discount approach, the rational protective 
approach, the subversive-support approach, and 
the expansive-facilitating approach. (RC) 



AN: ED329827 

AU: Freeman,-John-G.; And-Others 

Tl: Pathways to Employment: Solving Problems 

on the Job. 

PY: 1991 

AB: Youth with learning disabilities have high 
rates of unemploymenc and underemployment. A 
specific aspect of the poor social skills of 
adolescents with learning disabilities is their 
inability to solve unstructured problems on the 
job. The PROBE module was designed to help 
youth with learning disabilities to overcome this 
problem. PROBE is one of six modules in an 
ongoing research project examining ways of 
allowing youth with learning disabilities to 
explore careers, secure employment, and 
maintain employment. The PROBE module is 
based on the cognitive strategy instructional 
approach that has already proven successful in 
teaching adolescents with learning disabilities 
both reading comprehension and algebra 
problem-solving. The PROBE module includes a 
structured worksheet, job scenarios, and sample 
activity plans. PROBE emphasizes the 
importance of teacher modeling, emphasis on 
thinking aloud, and role playing. Preliminary 
results indicated that the PROBE module can be 
successful. Students and teachers are 
enthusiastic about it, and the indications are that 
the PROBE module can be used in individual 
and paired counseling with little adaptation. 
(ABL) 



AN: ED309356 

AU: Burwash,-Susan-C.; Vellacott,-John-W. 
Tl: Career Counselling Issues with 
Psychiatrically Disabled Clients. 
PY: 1989 

AB: The continuing trend towards the 
deinstitutionalization of the psychiatrically 
disabled population and the treatment of this 
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population from an outpatient or 
community-based perspective has led to 
increasing numbers of psychiatrically disabled 
individuals seeking services in the community. 
This situation, combined with the growing 
acknowledgement by mental health and 
rehabilitation professionals of the importance of 
vocational or career counseling, makes it 
inevitable that agencies engaged in vocational 
counseling will be seeing increasing numbers of 
these clients. As these clients present symptoms 
and concerns which are outside of the usual 
ranges of expertise of many vocational 
counselors, difficulties can be anticipated unless 
the counseling service and the individual 
counselors are prepared to deal with this 
particular population. If the counseling 
experience is to be beneficial to both counselor 
and client, then it is essential that the vocational 
or career counselor be knowledgeable about the 
issues and difficulties that face the psychiatrically 
disabled client. There are no hard and fast rules 
applying to the psychiatrically disabled client. 
The critical factor remains the willingness of 
counselor and client to believe that 
psychiatrically disabled individuals can and 
should develop the skills to move beyond mere 
job seeking to participate in more global career 
planning activities. (Author/ABL) 



AN; ED304606 

AU: Pitt.-Don; And-Others 

Tl: The Long Term Effect of Employment 

Counselling on Disadvantaged Youth: A Four 

Year Foilow-Up Study. 

CS: Peterborough Employment Planning and 
Youth Career Centre (Ontario). 
PY: 1988 

AB: This study compared the long-term 
employment and educational status of 
disadvantaged youth who had received 
employment counseling at the Peterborough 
(Ontario) Employment Pianr'ng and Youth 
Career Centre (EPYC) in 1982-1983 with the 
status of youth who had not. EPYC subjects 
were 40 females and 64 males, 43 of whom had 
less than a grade 12 education. Control subjects 
were 51 females and 48 males, 53 of whom had 
less than a grade 12 education. All subjects 
completed telephone and mail questionnaires on 
their employment and academic histories 
between 1982 and 1987 and the maximum rate 



of pay earned; their use and perceived value of 
various job search strategies; their reasons for 
term.nating past employment; advice they would 
give /outh; and basic demographic information. 
The results identified few, if any, longer-term 
positive effects for EPYC clients relative to 
controls. The control group exceeded the EPYC 
group in percentage of time employed, length of 
time per job, and current hourly wages. Each 
group spent equal lengths of time in school or 
other training since 1982, upgrading their 
academic and work skills. They also shared 
equal levels of high school education, 
suggesting that factors other than educational 
level may be impacting on EPYC subjects' 
chances for success in the marketplace. The 
findings point to a need for continuing research 
in the area of employment counseling for 
disadvantaged youth. Three page? of references 
are included. An annotated bibliography from the 
Youth Employment Program Evaluation, the 
telephone survey questionnaire, the mail survey 
questionnaire, and 9 bar graphs are appended. 
(NB) 



AN: ED302798 

AU: Colert,-Sherril; Stuebing,-Jane 

Tl: Counselling Farmers Facing Situationally 

Determined Career Change. 

PY: 1988 

AB: Although in the past farmers have not been 
a traditional client group for personal and career 
counselors, the recent financial plight of farm 
families has resulted in farmers being identified 
as a special target group by the Canadian 
government. Programs, such as the Canadian 
Rural Transition Program (CRTP), have been 
established to provide assistance to farm people 
who are involved in situationally determined 
career change. The CTRP assists farm families 
in six different ways: (1) transition grants; (2) 
training assistance; (3) travel and relocation 
assistance; (4) self-employment grants; (5) 
career and personal counseling; and (6) wage 
reimbursement. Benefits derived from career 
counseling include increased self-esteem for 
clients; insight for the CRTP staff regarding 
follow-up action; less personal counseling; and 
discovery of new career options. In a grief model 
of change, old boundaries are lost and new 
boundaries are formed. Ultimately it is the 
counselor's role to assist the individual in 
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integrating past experiences, interests, abilities, 
and present resources and translate this 
information into career options. (ABL) 



AN: ED283662 

AU: Sealey,-D .-Bruce; And-Others 

Tl: Little Saskatchewan School. An Educational 

Report. 

CS: Little Saskatchewan Indian Reserve, St. 
Martin (Manitoba). 
PY: 1987 

AO: Students at Little Saskatchewan School 
(Manitoba, Canada) are not being adequately 
prepared for the future by their school, family, or 
community. While students in the lower grades 
perform adequately, the 1986 achievement of 
9th graders fell to the bottom 10% of all 
Canadian students. While 90% of all Manitoba's 
students complete high school. Little 
Saskatchewan Reserve has had only one high 
school graduate in recent years. Until now, the 
very high dropout rate has not been a problem, 
but future high unemployment among the 
community's young people will burden the 
community's already limited economic base. 
Although student achievement is higher than in 
other Indian schools and similar to that in 
provincial schools, it is substantially lower than 
that in suburban schools--and average is not 
good enough. Strengthening the quality of basic 
education-especially in the higher grades-is the 
highest priority, with an emphasis on academic 
achievement. There is an urgent need for 
economic awareness and vocational counseling, 
as well as for more training in learning skills. The 
need for Saulteaux culture awareness and 
music, art, and drama education could be met 
through the use of volunteers. Parents and 
community play critical roles in education and 
must be involved in the educational process. 
(JMM) 
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Career Education in Schools 



AN: ED353527 

AU: Handcock.-Helen 

Tl: Alberta Career Events: A Planning Guide and 
Workbool< for Counsellors and Teachers. 
■rS: Alberta Dept. of Education, Edmonton. 
Education Response Centre. 
PY: 1992 

AB: Information on planning career events in 
Alberta, Canada, is presented in this guide. 
Information is divided into these 10 areas: (1) 
establishing a realistic timeline; (2) setting goals 
and clarifying one's purpose; (3) establishing 
support and selling the idea; (4) setting the 
budget and anticipating expenses with a sample 
budget; (5) establishing a committee and sharing 
the task, including publicity, audio-visual 
committee, staff reminder, hospitality committee, 
speaker and displayer meal, displays committee, 
career event brochure committee, and 
teacher/student host committee; (6) choosing the 
format and making it fit the situation; (7) 
preparing students, including elementary and 
junior/senior high student activities; (8) 
organizing the speakers, including speaker 
invitation, guest speaker reply, suggestions for 
career speakers, displayer invitation, request for 
display, speaker information, and 
speaker/displayer thank you; (9) evaluating the 
event, including sample speaker evaluation, 
student evaluation, and student 
timetable/evaluation forms; and (10) meeting the 
challenges and possible solutions. Other ideas 
for career events are also presented: career 
panels, tours, evening activities, job shadowing, 
and fun activities. Suggested career planning 
resources and a sample application form are 
also included. (ABL) 



AN: EJ316411 

AU: Pitman, -Walter 

Tl: Jobs, Learning and the Art.*;. 

PY: 1985 

JN: School-Guidance-Worker; v40 n3 pi 3-1 7 
Jan 1985 

AB: Presents a question for school 
counselors-where will jobs for the future 
develop? Maintains that high-technology 



occupations will only absorb a small percentage 
of students and suggests occupations in the arts 
as a vocational direction for today's students. 
Emphasizes the growth of the entertainment 
industry and the "cultural arts." (BH) 



AN: EJ286383 

AU: Uhlemann,-fWlax-R.; And-Others 
Tl: Closing the Gap: Increasing Vocational 
Awareness in the Science Classroom. 
PY: 1983 

JN: Canadian-Counsellor; v17 n3 p112-17 Apr 
1983 

AB: Examines the science teacher's 
responsibility in assisting students to understand 
science and technology and its career 
implications, and proposes that the counselor 
provide career education consultation to the 
science teacher. Includes practical ideas for 
integrating career education into the science 
classroom. (Author/WAS) 



AN: EJ274099 
AU: Harvey,-Richard 

Tl: Counseling Students for a Poor Job fwlarket: 
. 1977 and 1983. 
• PY: 1983 

JN: Schooi -Guidance-Worker; v38 n3 p32-36 

Jan 1983 

AB: Describes the role of career guidance In 
helping students find a vocation in which they 
can hope to be employed. Enumerates effective 
job search skills that students can develop. 
Notes methods of obtaining job experience and 
the necessity of career planning. Discusses the 
need for accurate occupational information. (RC) 



AN: EJ274098 

AU: Wolman,-Harriet 

Tl: Youth Unemployment: Where Does 

Education Fit? 

PY: 1983 

JN: School-Guidance-Worker; v38 n3 p23-29 
Jan 1983 

AB: Summarizes recommendations of a study 
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exploring issues of job preparation, program 
quality, and job market accessibility for 
disadvantaged youths. Discusses the role of the 
secondary school, job training and skill 
development programs, and cooperative 
education and work experience programs. 
Provides suggestions for delivery of counseling 
services. (RC) 



AN: EJ270937 

AU: France,-Honore; McDov 9ll,-Christina 
Tl: A Peer Counseling Model for 
Computer-Assisted Career Counseling. 
PY: 1982 

JN: Canadian-Counsellor; v16 n4 p206-12 Jul 
1982 

AB: Describes a model which combines peer 
counseling principles for use with 
computer-assisted career counseling program. 
This student orientated model outlines a 
two-phase training program and provides 
practical guidelines for implementation. The 
student peer counselors are trained in 
communication skills, values clarification and 
decision making. (Author) 



AN: EJ256163 

AU: Herman,-AI; Aitmann,-Hal 

Tl: The Status of Guidance in Canadian 

Schools. 

PY: 1982 

JN: School-Guidance-Worker; v37 nS pi 9-21 
Jan-Feb 1982 

AB: Proposes that administrators, teachers, and 
counselors, do not always agree on what are 
appropriate counselor functions. Suggests a 
psychoeducation model of counseling needs to 
be adopted In Canada. Encourages counselors 
to accept school guidance as an educational 
process. (RC) 



AN: EJ254675 

AU: France,-M.-Honore; Mitchell.-Bruce 

Tl: Career Education: A Challenge for Canadian 

Educators. 

PY: 1981 

JN: Canadian-Vocational-Journal; v17 n3 p6-10 
Nov 1981 

AB: Career education cannot ensure successful 
career development growth without appropriate 



policies and action. Finding solutions to 
problems confronting career education in 
Canada is one approach to improving the quality 
of life. Educators and policy makers must go 
beyond present commitments to create initiatives 
for the improvement of Canadian career 
education. (Author/JOW) 



AN: ED322431 

AU: Fitzsimmons,-George 

Tl: Career Development Instruments. Monograph 

Number 5. 

CS: Alberta Dept. of Education, Edmonton. 
PY: 1990 

AB: This document outlines some resources that 
may be helpful to school guidance counselors 
and other educators. Five resources are 
described for the elementary school years when 
children's natural curiosity and openness can be 
channelled into understanding themselves and 
others as well as learning about the meaning of 
work and the types of work carried out in their 
homes, schools, and communities. These 
include Developing Understanding of Self and 
Others (DUSO-Revised); the Cuiture-Free 
Self-Esteem Inventory; the Perception of Ability 
Scale for Students (PASS); The Test of 
Cognitive Skills; and the Murphy-Meissgeier 
Type Indicator for Children (MMTIC). For junior 
high school students a major objective is to 
identify general values in relation to work. Useful 
resources discussed for junior high students 
include: the Life Roles Inventory; Values Scale; 
the Safran Student's Interest Inventory; Career 
Development Inventory (CDI); Myers-Briggs 
Type Indicator (MBTI); and Self-Directed Search. 
For career and the world of work instruction for 
senior high school students these career 
education resources are reviewed: Career 
Dinaotions Inventory; Jackson Vocational Interest 
SuA/ey (JVIS); Strong Interest Inventory (Sll); My 
Vocational Situation; Career Maturity Inventory; 
Life Roles Inventory: Values Scales and 
Salience Inventory; General Aptitude Test 
Battery; and the Differential Aptitude Test. (ABL) 



AN: ED319820 

Tl: Youth. A National Stay-in-School Initiative = 
Jeunesse. Projet national d'incitation a la 
poursuite des etudes. 
CS: Canada Employment and Immigration 
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Commission, Ottawa (Ontario). 
PY: 1990 

AB: The Canadian government is meeting the 
rising demand for highly skilled workers with a 
$296.4 million national dropout prevention 
inrtiative over five years. This document, written 
in both English and French, describes the 
initiative. More than half of the funds will be 
allocated to programs and services, more than a 
quarter to mobilizing partnerships, and the 
remainder to raising public awareness. The 
dronout rate is now at 30 percent, with a 
jX)pulation drawn from all neighborhoods, 
backgrounds, and races. Common dropout 
characteristics include difficulty in reading, 
lagging one or more grade levels behind peers, 
and working more than 15 hours per week. The 
proportion of dropouts is twice as high for 
low-income families as for others. Programs and 
services will focus on expansion of the existing 
Work Orientation Workshops (WOW) program 
linked with an expanded CHOICES program, 
which uses an interactive computer database 
containing career and educational information. A 
national non-profit institution will be formed to 
combine business, labor, the academic 
community, and the education ministries to 
develop demonstration programs to test 
improved career counseling and other dropout 
prevention strategies. A multi-faceted information 
program will focus on realistic career options and 
the fundamental values of a high school 
education. Statistical data are included on five 
graphs. (FMW) 



AN: ED306417 

Ti: Integrated Occupational Program. Information 

Manual for Administrators, Counsellors, and 

Teachers. Interim~1989. 

CS: Alberta Dept. of Education, Edmonton. 

Curriculum Branch. 

PY: 1989 

AB: This manual is designed to help school staff 
implement the Integrated Occupational Program 
(lOP) in grades 8-12 in Alberta, Canada. The 
lOP serves students who have experienced 
prolonged difficulty with regular elementary and 
secondary programs. It is intended to help them 
become responsible members of society, 
develop entry-level vocational abilities, and 
recognize the need for lifelong learning. The 
program involves curriculum integration, with 



concepts presented in core subjects being 
reinforced through concrete applications in other 
subject areas. Social skills are integrated into 
every lOP course. The manual contains these 
five sections: Overview; Junior High Integrated 
Occupational Program; Senior High Integrated 
Occupational Program; Suggestions for 
Successful Implementation; and Community 
Partnerships. Concrete advice is given on what 
kinds of teachers are likely to be successful lOP 
teachers; the coordinator's role; how to use the 
curriculum guide; using a problem-solving model; 
understanding the cognitive development of the 
lOP student; setting expectations; evaluating 
students' work; the oral demands of the 
classroom; techniques for maximizing classroom 
effectiveness; and student behavior indicators. 
Job aids for the teacher are included for 
assessing students' notebooks; interviewing 
students about an essay/project/report-writing 
assignment; assessing examinations; and 
assessing how much information students have 
gained from texts. (CML) 



AN: ED304606 

AU: Pitt,-Don; And-Others 

TI: The Long Term Effect of Employment 

Counselling on Disadvantaged Youth: A Four 

Year Follow-Up Study. 

OS: Peterborough Employment Planning and 
Youth Career Centre (Ontario). 
PY: 1988 

AB: This study compared the long-term 
employment and educational status of 
disadvantaged youth who had received 
employment counseling at the Peterborough 
(Ontario) Employment Planning and Youth 
Career Centre (EPYC) in 1982-1983 with the 
status of youth who had not. EPYC subjects 
were 40 females and 64 males, 43 of whom had 
less than a grade 12 education. Control subjects 
were 51 females and 48 males, 53 of whom had 
less than a grade 12 education. All subjects 
completed telephone and mail questionnaires on 
their employment and academic histories 
between 1982 and 1987 and the maximum rate 
of pay earned; their use and perceived value of 
various job search strategies; their reasons for 
terminating past employment; advice they would 
give youth; and basic demographic information. 
The results identified few, if any, longer-term 
positive effects for EPYC clients relative to 
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controls. The control group exceeded the EPYC 
group in percentage of time employed, length of 
time per job, and current hourly wages. Each 
group spent equal lengths of time in school or 
other training since 1982, upgrading their 
academic and work skills. They also shared 
equal levels of high school education, 
suggesting that factors other than educational 
level may be impacting on EPYC subjects' 
chances for success in the marketplace. The 
findings point to a need for continuing research 
in the area of employment counseling for 
disadvantaged youth. Three pages of references 
are included. An annotated bibliography from the 
Youth Employment Program Evaluation, the 
telephone survey questionnaire, the mail survey 
questionnaire, and 9 bar graphs are appended. 
(NB) 



AN: ED3D2802 

AU: Cle.nent-Godin.-Lise; And-Others 

Tl: Transition from School to Employment for the 

"At Risk" Student: Two Models. 

PY: 1988 

AB: The Alternative Co-opera\ive Education 
Program (ACE program) of the Peel Board of 
Education in Ontario, Canada is a program 
implemented to address the needs of students 
who were leaving the school system before 
graduation. The objectives of the ACE program 
are to provide at-risk students with the 
opportunity to combine in-school and 
out-of-school learning experiences while earnng 
credits towards their secondary school diploma 
and to encourage the development of a positive 
attitude towards self, learning, and work. The 
in-school component of the Career Exploration 
Course has four main objectives: to know and 
appreciate oneself; to learn how to relate to 
others; to develop appropriate educational plans; 
and to explore career alternatives. The careful 
matching of students to interested employers is 
the key to the success of the program. 
Supervised Alternative Learning for Excused 
Pupils Life Skills Program (SALEP) is an 
alternative program for some 14- and 
15-year-olds which assists the SALEP students 
in their transition from school to work. In this 
program a social worker and teacher work 
together to address the needs of the students, 
monitoring students in the morning school 
sessions and at work, following up on absent 



students, and making parental contacts. (The 
appendixes include case studies of ACE 
students, 1 986-1 987 statistics on the ACE 
program, a flowchart demonstrating the process 
that is followed by students who wish to enter 
SALEP, a curriculum outline, a form for 
recording job search contacts, a data sheet for 
SALEP students, and case studies of SALEP 
students.) (ABL) 



AN: ED298343 

AU: Dransutavicius,-Fiona, Ed. 
Tl: Partnerships in Education Resource fyilanuai. 
CS: Industry Education Council 
(Hamilton-Wentworth), Hamilton (Ontario). 
PY: 1988 

AB: This resource manual documents an 
example of an exemplary program of 
cooperation among businesses, industries, 
community organizations, and schools in the 
Hamilton-Wentworth region in Canada. It 
presents an Industry-Education Council (lEC) 
model that provides a framework to achieve the 
goal of finding community partners for each 
interested school. Part I discusses the 
partnership concept, including goals and benefits 
for the school and business. Part II on project 
development presents a model, lists 10 steps to 
partnership development, provides sample 
organization and school profiles and a 
partnership plan of action, and describes the 
roles of the lEC, partnership advisory council, 
adopt-a-school project coordinator, school 
coordinator, and community partner coordinator. 
Part III focuses on publicity. Sample news 
releases, brochure, newsletters, and newspaper 
articles are provided. Part IV on partnership 
activities includes a list of suggested activities, 
suggests what schools can do for community 
partners, and recommends links between subject 
areas and various divisions within a business. 
Part V contains an evaluation instrument. 
Appendixes include letters of support, sample 
correspondence, and updates on the program. 
(VLB) 
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A pproaches to Career Counselling 



AN: EJ473981 

AU: MacDonald,-Darlene-L. 

Tl: Counselor Training in Canada: An Alberta 

Approach. 

PY: 1993 

JN: Journal-of-Employment-Counseling; v30 n4 
p1 74-84 Dec 1993 

AB: Examines initiatives of Alberta/Northwest 
Territories Region of Employment and 
Immigration Canada in implementation and 
continuing development of employment 
counselor training within context of changing 
economic conditions and policy changes. 
Describes such initiatives as innovative group 
approaches, program of competence 
maintenance and enhancement, and 
development of accountability framework for 
employment counseling. Examines future 
directions for training. (Author/NB) 



AN: EJ424102 

AU: Amundson.-Norman; And-Others 

Tl: Group Employment Counseling in Canada. 

PY: 1990 

JN: Journal-of-Empioyment-Counseling; v27 n4 
pi 81 -90 Dec 1990 
AB: Describes the development and 
irrplementation of a group 
employment-counseling training program that is 
being used by the Canadian Employment and 
Immigration Commission. Discusses the 
theoretical materials, training schedule, and 
training approach. Outlines impact of the 
program and its implementation including 
concerns about integration of the program into 
employment centers. (Author/PVV) 



AN: EJ390231 

AU: Young,-Richard-A.; Coll in, -Audrey 
Tl; Career Development and Hermeneutical 
Inquiry Part 1 : The Framework of a 
Hermeneutical Approach. 
PY: 1988 

JN: Canadian-Journal-of-Counselling; v22 n3 
pi 53-61 Jul 1988 



AB: Proposes hermeneutical inquiry as suitable 
to the study of several aspects of career 
counseling, including career as a life-span 
project. Addresses three specific steps of 
hermeneutical inquiry: the recognition of the 
researcher's initial framework, the identification 
of the actor's framework, and the construction of 
the interpretation. Argues counseling is 
particularly suited to hermeneutical inquiry. 
(Author/ABL) 



AN: ED335605 
AU: 0'Byrne,-Bill 

Tl: A Knowledge and Experience Formula for 
Successful Employment & Career Counselling 
Part 11. 
PY: 1991 

AB: This paper presents the subject knowledge 
base and field experience practice of the only 
post-secondary program to train employment 
counselors in Canada at Fleming College 
(Ontario). It lists the range of studies pursued in 
the program in the fields of psychology, the 
humanities, business and the economy, and field 
practice. The first section explains the 
background of the Employment Counselling 
Study realization. The next section looks at 
fundamental skills of employment counseling, 
identifying as fundamental analytic skills, 
interpersonal skills, influencing skills, 
communication skills, and information 
management skills. All the courses in the 
program are listed according to which of the five 
fundamental skills are most prominent in the 
courses, and the academic curriculum by 
semester is outlined. The final section discusses 
the opportunity element in career decision 
makina. The paper in general discusses a 
formula for successful career and employment 
counseling. Emphasis is given to some specific 
knowledge within economics and business which 
would enhance the client's awareness of 
opportunities. An annotated list of references, 
print media references, and brief descriptions of 
all the courses on the Employment Counsellor 
Program are included. (NB) 
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AN: ED291046 
AU: Lasuita.-Adele 

Tl: A Life-Phase Approach to Adult Career 

Counselling. 

PY: 1987 

AB: A life-phase approach to adult career 
counseling is described in light of the current 
uncertain economic environment in which 
assistance in dealing with career- related issues 
is often sought through counseling intervention. 
The purpose of this paper is to state support for 
recent shifts in the goals and techniques of 
career counseling with adults from a 
developmental perspective. Discussion of the 
topic is divided into three areas of concentration. 
First, an overview of models of life span 
development is presented. Second, 
consideration is given to the reality of the 
changing environment as it affects relationships 
between individuals' development and the 
occupational world. Finally, the role of the career 
counselor is briefly described in the context of 
adult development. Implications for current 
trends in career counseling are discussed. The 
position adopted throughout this paper is one of 
commitment to the developmental life stage 
approach to counseling focused on people who 
can be identified as adults in transition and to 
the value of the role of process, versus task, in 
career counseling. (ABL) 



AN: ED268418 

AU: Schulz,-William-E. 

Tl: Structured Group Counseling for Employment 

Counselors. 

PY: 1986 

AB: Structured, homogeneous group 
employment counseling is a process of group 
interaction where the functions of the group 
members are to mal<e decisions, give each other 
assistance, and group teach. This type of 
counseling is appropriate for such groups as 
high school students or displaced homemakers. 
The concepts of situational leadership can be 
adapted to the skill training of the leader of a 
structured, task-oriented group. This situatonal 
leadership approach is based on the relationship 
among these factors: (1) the amount of direction 
(directive behavior) a leader gives; (2) the 
amount of support and encouragement 
(supportive behavior) a leader provides; and (3) 
the cor^netence and commitment 



(developmental level) that a follower exhibits in 
performing a specific task. Wany counselors 
have been occupationologists, others have been 
therapists. Job-seeking people need a group 
leader who can use a directing/coaching 
leadership style to help them develop new 
attitudes and methods for gaining employment. 
(ABL) 



AN: ED218439 

AU: Bezanson,-M.-Lynne; DeCoff,-Carol-A. 
Tl: Individual Employment Counselling. A 
Systematic Approach. 
OS: Canada Employment and immigration 
Commission, Ottawa (Ontario). Occupational and 
Career Analysis and Development Branch. 
PY: [1981] 

AB: This self-study manual consists of 10 
chapters of instructional materials dealing with 
different phases of the Systematic Employment 
Counseling Approach. Topics of the units include 
the foundations of employment counseling, 
employment targets, reluctance, strategy 
implementation, decision-making strategy, 
learning strategies, self-management strategies, 
combining strategies, and evaluating progress 
and outcomes. Provided in each chapter are an 
overview of topics to be discussed, chapter 
objectives, a summary, a knowledge check list, 
and skill building exercises. (MN) 
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Methods and Techniques 



AN: EJ456927 

AU: Cairns,-Kathleen-V.; And-Others 

Ti: Employment Counsellors' and Youths' Views 

of the Transition to Work: Preparing to Develop 

a Worl< Skills Simulation. 

PY: 1992 

JN: Canadian-Journal-of-Counselling; v26 n4 
p222-39 Oct 1992 

AB: Reviewed transition to work life literature 
and interviewed 5 youth counselors and 1 4 
youths regarding their views of transition 
process, barriers to successful transitions, 
characteristics of successful transitions, and 
meaning of work. Both groups consistently 
identified employment skills, employer 
characteristics, and social support as important 
factors in transition. (Author/NB) 



AN: EJ437247 

AU: Amundson,-Norman-E. 

TI: A Method of Direct Supervision for Use with 

Group Employment Counsellors. 

PY: 1991 

JN: Canadian-Journal-of-Counselling; v25 n3 
p301-06 Jul 1991 

AB: Outlines a method of direct supervision 
which has been applied to group employment 
counseling. Focuses on a means of supervisory 
observation. Suggests emphasizing the 
development of a positive context, minimizing 
the intrusiveness of the observation, and 
formulating the debriefing using a strength 
challenge format to effectively utilize this 
method. (Author/PVV) 



AN: EJ311201 

AU: Amundson,-Norman-E. 

Tl: Career Counselling with Primary Group 

Involvement. 

PY: 1984 

JN: Canadian-Counsellor; v18 n4 pi 80-83 Jul 
1984 

AB: Discusses the influence of the primary group 
on career choice, based on perceptions of both 
the client and the group. Presents various 



counseling strategies including drawings, 
sentence completion, joint sessions, and a 
consultant approach. (JAC) 



AN: EJ274100 
AU: fVlills,-Arthur-F. 
Tl: Moving On. 
PY: 1983 

JN: School-Guidance-Worker; v38 n3 p37-42 
Jan 1983 

AB: Describes a self-instructional career 
orientation program. Moving On, based on a 
series of developmental activities emphasizing 
experiential learning. Users begin with 
self-assessments of interests and later actively 
carry out the processes of researching 
occupational information and selecting an 
occupational goal. (RC) 



AN: ED330958 
AU: Blakley,-Jim 

Tl: NextStep: A Computer-Based Career 
Implementation System. 
PY: 1991 

AB: NextStep is an IBM compatible, 
computer-assisted learning system to help users 
explore and reality test their tentative career 
plans and bring their career decision to a more 
real and community-oriented level. The NextStep 
system assumes that the user is literate and has 
at least one tentative occupational goal. The 
system is based on a cognitive-behavioral and 
developmental model. NextStep is targeted to 
secondary school students, adults in career 
transition, or those returning to the workforce. 
The program is designed to show users how to 
carry on with additional research and gain 
exposure to relevant experiences, and to give 
the user a specific blueprint for action. That 
blueprint wilLcontain such information as names, 
addresses, telephone numbers, yellow page 
headings, names of publications, and ideas for 
part-time and summer jobs. Much of this 
information will be local in nature. By 
emphasizing the research component, the 
system can help some users to avoid locking 
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then'isetves into a tentative (xcupational choice 
before they have properly explored the realities 
of the occupation under consideration. Some 
users may be recycled back to the career 
exploration decision making stage. A 
fundamental value behind the design of the 
NextStep program is that it is better to find out 
now that an occupation is inappropriate rather 
than after completing training or taking an entry 
level job. (LLL) 



AN: ED330954 

AU: Craig,-Charles-W. 

Tl: The Importance of Educational Assessments 
in the Rehabilitation Process. 
PY: [1991] 

AB: All rehabilitation programs have some 
educational component. The case worKer must 
be able to effectively evaluate the choices 
presented to the client, then assist the client in 
recognizing those choices that are valid and 
realistic. Often times new occupational positions 
req'..'i''e additional training. The counselor should 
keep in mind the client's intellectual potential, 
educational levels, physical tolerance, and goals. 
These issues can be explosive when designing 
the educational aspect of any rehabilitation 
program for if they are misjudged, they can have 
major cost and outcome consequences. The 
following is a set of questions designed to guide 
the assessment process: (1) Will the person be 
able to perform the job physically? (2) Does the 
client have the intellectual capacity to carry out 
the job? (3) How, and where, may training for 
the job be acquired? (4) Is this choice likely to 
lead to productive employment? (5) What are 
the client's actual academic levels? (6) What 
work needs to be done to have the client ready 
to enter a program? (7) How long is the 
preparation work likely to take? (8) Where 
should the preparatory work be carried out? (9) 
What is the best place to obtain the training 
program? (10) What special equipment or 
remedial assistance may be required? (1 1 ) What 
is the likely cost of the whole educational 
planning process? (BHK) 



AN: ED329846 
AU: Bognar,-Carl-J. 

Tl: Evaluation of CHOICES, The Computerized 
Career Information System. 



PY: 1991 

AB: This paper presents the results of an 
evaluation of CHOICES, a career information 
system developed by the Canada Employment 
and Immigration Commission, and implemented 
in Canada Employment Centers (CECs). Two 
instruments were designed for this evaluation: a 
questionnaire for clients who had just used 
CHOICES, and one for counselors who work 
with clients who use CHOICES. The client 
questionnaire assessed users' self-perceptions 
about whether CHOICES increased their 
knowledge. Other measures included estimates 
of the number of lists produced, and client 
attitude.s towards ancillary materials, preparation, 
and future plans. The counselor questionnaire 
was designed to assess the knowledge, 
attitudes, and experience of counselors currently 
using the system. All of the comments received 
in the evaluation supported CHOICES, and were 
directed toward improving the content and 
delivery of the program. However, CHOICES is 
now nearly 15 years old, and significant 
. advances both in computer programming and in 
hardware have occurred since CHOICES was 
designed. The Introduction of the new National 
Occupational Classification presents an 
opportunity for the redesign of CHOICES to 
meet the concerns of users and counselors 
alike. (LLL) 



AN: ED322431 

AU: Fitzsimmons,-George 

Tl: Career Development Instruments. Monograph 

Number 5. 

CS: Alberta Dept. of Education, Edmonton. 
PY: 1990 

AB: This document outlines some resources that 
may be helpful to school guidance counselors 
and other educators. Five resources are 
described for the elementary school years when 
children's natural curiosity and openness can be 
channelled into understanding themselves and 
others as well as learning about the meaning of 
work and the types of work carried out in their 
homes, schools, and communities. These 
Include Developing Understanding of Self and 
Others (DUSO-Revlsed); the Culture-Free 
Self-Esteem Inventory; the Perception of Ability 
Scale for Students (PASS); The Test of 
Cognitive Skills; and the Murphy-Meissgeier 
Type Indicator for Children (MMTIC). For junior 
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high school students a major objective is to 
identify general values in relation to work. Useful 
resources discussed for junior high students 
include: the Life Roles inventory; Values Scale; 
the Safran Student's Interest Inventory; Career 
Development Inventory (GDI); Myers-Briggs 
Type Indicator (MBTI); and Self-Directed Search. 
For career and the world of work instruction for 
senior high school students these career 
education resources are reviewed: Career 
Directions Inventory; Jackson Vocational Interest 
Survey (JVIS); Strong Interest Inventory (Sll); My 
Vocational Situation: Career Maturity Inventory; 
Life Roles Inventory: Values Scales and 
Salience Inventory; General Aptitude Test 
Battery; and the Differential Aptitude Test. (ABL) 



AN: ED308423 

AU: Johannson,-Eunice-E.; Vellacott,-John-W. 
Tl: Development of a Client Profile as a 
Precursor to Successful Vocational Counselling. 
PY: 1989 

AS: During a review of counseling services 
within the Alberta Career Development and 
Employment Resource Center, a client profile 
procedure was developed to facilitate accuracy 
and quality in the identification of client needs 
during the initial interview. This paper describes 
thif. process of assessing the client and building 
a profile of his or her needs and concerns while 
simultaneously developing an effective 
counsaling relationship. A review of current 
literature on the role of interview assessments in 
effective counseling establishes the need for 
pragmatic guidelines in developing a client 
profile. The conceptual framework of the client 
profile is designed to capture both the generic 
and more specific characteristics of the clients, 
and it follows a standard questionnaire format 
which nevertheless allows for more extensive 
exploration of clients' characteristics as 
appropriate. The paper concludes with a brief 
discussion of the response to date from 
practitioners who have used the profile. 
References are included. (TE) 



AN: ED302795 

AU: deRosenroll,-David-A. 

Tl: Goal Attainment Scaling: A Vehicle for Group 

Support in Career and Life Issues Exploration. 

PY: 1988 



AB: Goal setting is a necessary component to 
any change-oriented counseling. Support groups 
are logical additions to and often replacements 
for direct professional interventions. Typically 
clients who see counselors are dissatisfied with 
aspects of their personal lives. Along with their 
perceptions of their present states are their 
desires to alter or change their states. 
Discussions focus on how they might reduce the 
factors which negatively contribute to their lives, 
while increasing the factors which enhance their 
lives. The counseling partnership produces 
goals. Goals are expressions of what clients 
perceive as end-products of their taking action. 
Goal Attainment Scaling is a possible vehicle for 
use with groups who are seeking resolutions to 
career and other lifespan issues. A Goal 
Attainment Scale represents a clear statement of 
each of the client-goals and a five-point outcome 
scale, from worst to best possible expected 
outcome for each of the goals. 
Counselor-educators can teach their clients or 
students, either individually or in groups, how to 
construct such a scale. Goals can be 
personalized and possible outcomes can be 
established. Support groups can then be formed 
through which the participants can monitor their 
progress, rework their goals and outcomes, and 
receive group feedback concerning their goals. 
(ABL) 



AN: ED268418 

AU: Schulz,-William-E. 

Tl: Structured Group Counseling for Employment 

Counselors. 

PY: 1986 

AB: Structured, homogeneous group 
employment counseling is a process of group 
interaction where the functions of the group 
members are to make decisions, give each other 
assistance, and group teach. This type of 
counseling is appropriate for such groups as 
high school students or displaced homemakers. 
The concepts of situational leadership can be 
adapted to the skill training of the leader of a 
structured, task-oriented group. This situatonal 
leadership approach is based on the relationship 
among these factors: (1) the amount of direction 
(directive behavior) a leader gives; (2) the 
amount of support and encouragement 
(supportive behavior) a leader provides; and (3) 
the competence and commitment 
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(developmental level) that a follower exhibits in 
performing a specific task. Many counselors 
have been occupationologists, others have been 
therapists. Job-seeking people need a group 
leader who can use a directing/coaching 
leadership style to help them develop new 
attitudes and methods for gaining employment. 
(ABL) 

AN: ED255806 

AU: Mazen,-A.-Magid 

Tl: A Multimethod Assessment of Holland's 
Congruency: The Expectancy and 
Multidimensional Scaling Routes. 
PY: 1984 

AB: Holland's (1973) theory of vocational choice 
proposes a typology of, and a match between, 
people and occupations. The Self Directed 
Search (SDS) can be used to assess people's 
occupational orientation types. To assess the 
construct validity of Holland's theory of 
occupational preferences, 171 female industrial 
workers participated in a study, using the SDS. 
Vroom's expectancy valence (E-V) model, and a 
multidimensional scaling (MDS) algorithm. The 
subjects represented four typical female 
occupations, and two typical male occupations. 
Analyses were performed to test the 
congruencies between the women's types of 
occupational choices (where they currently 
worked) and their personality types and 
occupational preferences, as derived from the 
SDS, E-V, and MDS. Results showed that the 
E-V produced a congruency of personality and 
occupational type more than double the size 
produced by the SDS. The MDS identified the 
closest and second closest occupations to the 
ideal preference of each subgroup. The findings 
lend nwderate support for Holland's congruency 
hypothesis, using any of the three methods. 
(Implications for counselors in using the three 
methods in client assessment and counseling 
are discussed.) (MCF) 



Delivery of Career Counseling Services 



AN: EJ473982 
AU: Bailey, -Bruce-K. 

Tl: Group Employment Counseling Training in 

Canada. 

PY: 1993 

JN: Journal-of-Employment-Counseling; v30 n4 
p1 85-92 Dec 1993 

AB: Notes that training of employment 
counselors in Canada includes tripartite 
approach to employment counseling and 
consists of direct delivery of counseling, 
consultation, and coordination. Contends that 
recent attention has been focused on training of 
group employment counselors and development 
of group workshops to assist counselors in 
delivery of group counseling. (NB) 



AN: EJ402041 

AU: Amundson,-Norman-E. 

Tl: A Model for Individual Career Counseling. 

PY: 1989 

JN: Journal-of-Employment-Counseling; v26 n3 
p1 32-38 Sep 1989 

AB: Provides comprehensive career counseling 
model for individual career counseling which 
takes into account psychological, social, and 
economic factors and describes decision-nruiking 
as a journey with four discernible stages. 
(Author/NB) 



AN: ED329820 

AU: Vellacott,-John; Brandon,-Bill 
Tl: A Review of Counselling Services within 
Alberta Career Development and Employment. 
PY: 1989 

AB: A review of counseling services within 
Alberta Career Development and Employment is 
presented in this document. Strategic Issues 
were identified, most of which occur in other 
vocational counseling organizations. The issues 
include: (1) adapting to organizational changes; 
(2) increasing linkages between counseling 
services; (3) re-defining counseling; (4) strategic 
planning; and (5) fiscal restraint. The four stages 
of the review process are described: background 
research and evaluation; formal review of 



counseling services; creation of task teams to 
refine results; and creation of a counseling policy 
unit. From the review process a model for 
counseling services was created which outlines 
a process to provide counseling services 
appropriate to the client. It includes three levels 
of counseling services: self-help; group; and 
individual. In the application of the strategic 
model a delivery system is outlined. Rve critical 
recommendations of the review are included. 
From the recommendations six areas are 
identified for additional research and work: client 
needs identification; setf-help materials; 
counselor skills and competencies; vocational 
testing and assessment; program evaluation; 
and priorities for counseling services. The report 
concludes that the review led to enhancement in 
services and emphasized the need for ongoing 
adjustments. (ABL) 



AN: ED255661 
Tl: NATCON 9. 

CS: Canada Employment and Immigration 
Commission, Ottawa (Ontario). Employment 
Support Services Branch. 
PY: 1985 

AB: This collection contains 24 articles dealing 
with career counseling and related research. 
Included in the volume are the following articles: 
"A Management Approach, Function and 
Counselling in Guidance/Application in the 
Federal Penitentiary Environment," by Pien'e 
Dodier; 'A Description of the Alternate School in 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan," by Walter J. 
Kawula; "A Career Education Model Based on 
Young People's Vocational Development," by 
Pierrette Dupont; "Counselling Women for New 
Skills and New Opportunities," by Audrey F. 
Swail; "Directions: An Outline of the CGCA 
Position Paper and Resource Book," by Davkl 
Studd and John Wallace; "Counselling the 
Unemployed," by Oswald Bratfisch; "Bridging the 
Gap: Cooperative Education-Career Educatton," 
by Keith Coviello. Hank Froese, Jim O'Connor, 
and Vi Trivett; "Career Awareness Programme," 
by the Ottawa Board of Education; "Peer Career 
Counselling: An Educational Training Model," by 
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M. Honore France; "Effective Job Placement of 
the Disabied/Disadvantaged Person," by Barbara 
Dubuc and Patricia Rogers; "Advances in 
Decision Counseiling--1984," by R. Vance 
Peavy; "Opening Doors: Keys to Career 
Planning," by Barrie Day and Faye Wiesenberg; 
"Counselling Victims of Job Loss," by Lisa 
Avedon; "Life Skills Training in Vocational 
Rehabilitation," by Eva Hagman; "Preface/New 
Directions in Counselling Research: 1," by R. 
Vance Peavy; "Canadian Research in Guidance 
and Counselling: Early Past and Near Future," 
by Jacques Perron, Conrad Lecomte, Florent 
Dumont, Louis-George Castonguay, and Maryse 
Pare; "Improving Research in Counselling 
Psychology: A Point of View," by Lloyd W. West; 
"Encouraging Young Researchers to Engage in 
Counselling Research," by Don Knowles; 
"Experiencing Unemployment: A Foundational 
Study," by Norman E. Amundson and William A. 
Borgen; "A Formative Assessment of a 
Thanatology Curriculum," by Barbara M. 
Anderson; "Context Analysis: A Systems Based 
Research Methodology," by Virginia van Santen; 
"School Settings and Functions of Counsellors: 
A Structural Perspective," by M. G. de Andrade; 
"Sel3cted References on Qualitative Research 
Methodology," by R. Vance Peavy, Leslie 
Armstrong, and Nancy Dudley; and "Values and 
Attitudes for Tommorrow's Education in 
Quebec," by Jacques Perron and Florent 
Dumont. (MN) 



Cognitive Approach to Counselling," by Maureen 
Kennedy Baker; "User Requirements for the 
Microcomputer Application of the Repertory Grid" 
and "A Review of the Requirements for the 
Computer Application of the Repertory Grid in 
CEIC Career Counselling," by Heather 
Hopwood; "Career Planning" and "The Anatomy 
of Employment Counselling," by D. Stuart 
Conger; "Vocational Rehabilitation Counselling 
Services in the Ontario Workers' Compensation 
Environment," by Arthur J. Darnbrough; 
"Vocational Counselling in the Community," by 
Denis Cooney; "An Analysis of Career Indecision 
among College and University Students," by 
Henri Hamel; "Native Community Employment 
Readiness Program," by George D. Richmond 
and Rae Eckel; "Studies in Life Skills-Two 
Unlike Groups," by Joan Hearn; "Vocational 
Rehabilitation," by John Carroll, John Boyd, Paul 
Nolis, and Chuck Brownell; "Exploring the 
Frontiers of Career Development," by Donald E. 
Super; "Educational and Vocational Counselling 
in Canada," by D. Stuart Conger; "Job Finding 
Club Program," by Arthur Mills; and "Depression 
in the Disabled Adult: Assessment and 
Intervention," by Robert J. Flynn, Denton C. 
Buchanan, and Louyse Toulouse. (MN) 



AN: ED255660 
Tl: NATCON 8. 

CS: Canada Employment and Immigration 
Commission, Ottawa (Ontario). Employment 
Support Services Branch. 
PY: 1985 

AB: This collection contains 19 articles dealing 
with career education, employment counseling, 
and vocational rehabilitation in Canada. Included 
in the volume are the following articles: "A 
Comparison of Patterns of Values of 
Anglophone, Francophone, Native, and 
Immigrant Canadians," by M. Catherine 
Casserly; "Factor Analysis of the Occupational 
Interest Quiz," by Carl J. Bognar; "Evaluation 
and Career Education," by Fred C. Ranklne and 
Carolyn Layden-Stevenson; "Manitoba's Careers 
Symposium-A Model," by Tom Prins and 
Elizabeth Speers; "The Neurological Basis for a 
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Evaluation of Career Counselling 



AN: EJ454068 

AU: Tomini,-Brenda-A. 

Tl: Vocational Bias and Gender: Evaluations of 
High School Counsellors by Canadian University 
Undergraduates. 
PY: 1992 

JN: Canadian-Journal-of-Counselling; v26 n2 
p1 00-06 Apr 1992 

AB: First-year university students (n=200) 
evaluated their career counseling experiences 
during senior year in high school. Women 
generally reported experiences as more 
favorable than did men, although women 
showed lower levels of confidence regarding 
chosen careers. Student responses did not 
appear to reflect major problems in terms of 
gender bias among counselors, yet evaluations 
of counseling were largely negative. (Author/NB) 



AN: EJ383641 

AU: Amundson,-Norman-E.; Borgen,-William-A. 
Tl: Factors that Help and Hinder in Group 
Employment Counseling. 
PY: 1988 

JN: Journal-of-Employment-Counseling; v25 n3 
pi 04-1 4 Sep 1988 

AB: Conducted descriptive study to investigate 
factors that help and hinder members of 
job-search groups and the impact of these 
groups on the experience of unemployment. 
Persons who had taken part in job-search 
groups reported 501 helping and 44 hindering 
incidents. Analyses resulted in the grouping of 
incidents into 19 helping and 10 hindering 
categories. (Author/NB) 



AN: ED329846 
AU: Bognar,-Carl-J. 

Tl: Evaluation of CHOICES, The Computerized 
Career Information System. 
PY: 1991 

AB: This paper presents the results of an 
evaluation of CHOICES, a career information 
system developed by the Canada Employment 
and Immigration Commission, and implemented 
in Canada Employment Centers (CECs). Two 
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instruments were designed for this evaluation: a 
questionnaire for clients who had just used 
CHOICES, and one for counselors who work 
with clients who use CHOICES. The client 
questionnaire assessed users' self-perceptions 
about whether CHOICES increased their 
knowledge. Other measures included estimates 
of the number of lists produced, and client 
attitudes towards ancillary materials, preparation, 
and future plans. The counselor questionnaire 
was designed to assess the knowledge, 
attitudes, and experience of counselors currently 
using the system. All of the comments received 
in the evaluation supported CHOICES, and were 
directed toward improving the content and 
delivery of the program. However, CHOICES is 
now nearly 15 years old, and significant 
advances both in computer programming and in 
hardware have occurred since CHOICES was 
designed. The introduction of the new National 
Occupational Classification presents an 
opportunity for the redesign of CHOICES to 
meet the concerns of users and counselors 
alike. (LLL) 



AN: ED329820 

AU: Vellacott,-John; Brandon.-Bill 
Tl: A Review of Counselling Services within 
Alberta Career Development and Employment. 
PY: 1989 

AB: A review of counseling services within 
Alberta Career Development and Employment is 
presented in this document. Strategic issues 
were identified, most of which occur in other 
vocational counseling organizations. The issues 
include: (1) adapting to organizational changes; 
(2) increasing linkages between counseling 
services; (3) re-defining counseling; (4) strategic 
planning; and (5) fiscal restraint. The four stages 
of the review process are described: background 
research and evaluation; formal review of 
counseling services; creation of task teams to 
refine results; and creation of a counseling policy 
unit. From the review process a model for 
counseling services was created which outlines 
a process to provide counseling services 
appropriate to the client. It includes three levels 
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of counseling services: self-help; group; and 
individual. In the application of the strategic 
model a delivery system is outlined. Five critical 
recommendations of the review are included. 
From the recommendations six areas are 
identified for additional research and work: client 
needs identification; self-help materials; 
counselor skills and competencies; vocational 
testing and assessment; program evaluation; 
and priorities for counseling services. The report 
concludes that the review led to enhancement in 
services and emphasized the need for ongoing 
adjustments. (ABL) 



Issues In Career Counselling 



AN: EJ477108 
AU: Tolsma.-Robert 

Tl: "Career or Noncareer?" That Is the issue: 
Case Examples. 
PY: 1993 

JN: Career-Development-Quarterly; v42 n2 
p1 67-73 Dec 1993 

AB: Presents case examples demonstrating 
interconnection between career and noncareer 
issues. Notes that comprehensive and intensive 
personal exploration is needed to uncover 
relatedness of seemingly disparate areas of 
clients' lives. Contends that when 
comprehensive person-oriented career 
counseling is done there is recognition and 
integration of career and lifestyle dynamics. 
(Author/NB) 



AN: EJ473982 

AU: Bailey,-Bruce-K. 

Tl: Group Employment Counseling Training in 

Canada. 

PY: 1993 

JN: Journal-of-Employment-Counseling; v30 n4 
pi 85-92 Dec 1993 

AB: Notes that training of employment 
counselors in Canada includes tripartite 
approach to employment counseling and 
consists of direct delivery of counseling, 
consultation, and coordination. Contends that 
recent attention has been focused on training of 
group employment counselors and development 
of group workshops to assist counselors in 
delivery of group counseling. (NB) 



AN: EJ473978 

AU: Amundson,-Norman-E. 

Tl: Mattering: A Foundation for Employment 

Counseling and Training. 

PY: 1993 

JN: Journal-of-Employment-Counseling; v30 n4 
pi 46-52 Dec 1993 

AB: Contends that clients and employment 
counselors need to feel that they matter, that 
they are significant to people around them. 
Reviews four dimensions regarding the 



perception of mattering: attention, importance, 
dependence, and ego-extension. Addresses the 
nature of mattering with respect to client service 
and counselor training. (Author/NB) 



AN: ED330954 

AU: Craig, -Charles-W. 

Tl: The Importance of Educational Assessments 

in the Rehabilitation Process. 

PY:[1991] 

AB: All rehabilitation programs have sorrie 
educational component. The case worker must 
be able to effectively evaluate the choices 
presented to the client, then assist the client in 
recognizing those choices that are valid and 
realistic. Often times new occupational positions 
require additional training. The counselor should 
keep in mind the client's intellectual potential, 
educational levels, physical tolerance, and goals. 
These issues can be explosive when designing 
the educational aspect of any rehabilitation 
program for if they are misjudged, they can have 
major cost and outcome consequences. The 
following is a set of questions designed to guide 
the assessment process: (1) Will the person be 
able to perform the job physically? (2) Does the 
client have the intellectual capacity to carry out 
the job? (3) How, and where, may training for 
the job be acquired? (4) is this choice likely to 
lead to productive employment? (5) What are 
the client's actual academic levels? (6) What 
work needs to be done to have the client ready 
to enter a program? (7) How long is the 
preparation work likely to take? (8) Where 
should the preparatory work be carried out? (9) 
What is the best place to obtain the training 
program? (10) What special equipment or 
remedial assistance may be required? (11) What 
is the likely cost of the whole educational 
planning process? (BHK) 



AN: ED329819 
AU: Avedon,-Lisa 

Tl: Issues in Councelling Stable Workers Forces 
To Make Job Changes. 
PY: 1991 
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AB: Counselors whose clients are workers 
displaced in plant closures and downsizings face 
a number of unique issues because they do not 
have a conceptual model on which to base their 
intervontions. The types of work force 
attachment individuals have affects the issues 
with which they are coping. Four different kinds 
of work force attachments are delineated in this 
paper. They pertain to the following worker 
types: (1) career building, which includes those 
who are upwardly mobile and have long-term 
goals; (2) stable, those who establish 
themselves in jobs with the intention of 
remaining until they retire because they dislike 
change; (3) mobile, those who seek change in 
their work lives and who have skills which allow 
them to change jobs with little difficulty; and (4) 
erratic, those who have difficulty obtaining and 
retaining jobs because of personal problems. 
Since the majority of displaced workers can be 
found in the stable category, this paper focuses 
mainly on them. In establishing a relationship 
with the displaced worker as client a number of 
issues must be considered. First, it is important 
to understand at what stage in the copinp 
process the clients have arrived. In addition, 
assessment procedures are likely to be impacted 
by the oral culture of the displaced workers, few 
of whom have ever been asked to reflect on or 
interpret their job skills, especially in writing. 
Informal procedures tend to be more useful than 
formal ones; stable workers seem to learn best 
by doing, and therefore coaching and practice 
are the preferred learning methods in developing 
job search skills and in preparing for skill 
certification tests. How much help is needed 
during the implementation phase depends on the 
complexity of the action steps, the resources 
readily available to the clients, and the 
probability of achieving their goals. (ABL) 



AN: ED307551 
AU: Geroy,-Gary-D. 

Tl: One Strike.. .Two Strikes... But They Don't 
Have to Be Out! 
PY: 1989 

AB: The realities of the changing economy 
include social as well as political polarization of 
socio-economically diverse groups. The roles 
and issues of disadvantaged persons in the work 
place and in national economic schemes are the 
subject of growing interest among economic 



planners, politicians, educators, and human 
resource development professionals. This paper 
was written to raise an informed awareness 
regarding disadvantaged workers. It pre^^jents a 
series of discussions of several socio-economic 
aspects of the emerging and existing 
disadvantaged worker. The discussions present 
a summary of the current and emerging critical 
elements of each topic and suggest foci and 
possible response tactics. The topics discussed 
include: (1) concern and bias; (2) transition to 
work; (3) phases in adjustment to work; (4) 
restrictions on choosing and deciding; (5) 
influences of life education, and other 
unstructured experiences; and (6) dropouts. The 
paper concludes that the disadvantaged worker 
group is increasingly becoming the available 
supply in the supply side economies of human 
capital and that dealing effectively with the 
disadvantaged is an issue of developing skills 
and compatibility, and not enforcing conformity. 
(NB) 



AN: ED307549 
AU: Geroy,-Gary-D. 

Tl: Counselors' Emerging Role in Individual and 
Canadian Economic Success. 
PY: 1989 

AB: Professional organizations in the world of 
work view counselors as human resource 
development professionals with historic and 
defined roles. The issue of new and emerging 
roles for counselors is the result of the need for 
a shift from counseling only for vocational 
placement to a concern for the intangibles 
resulting from the interaction between 
organizational change and evolving worker 
needs. It has been suggested that professional 
issues associated with this change will be 
focused around aspects of the economic and 
occupational environments with which 
counselors will interact and in which their clients 
will be emersed. Major departures in education 
and counseling need to occur to facilitate 
economic development. Curriculum and 
counseling need, to be distributed over a wider 
temporal span Vfhich extends into post-formal 
school arenas ai\d later lifetime periods of 
individuals. The counseling effort should 
embrace not only specific client needs, but be 
broad enough to consider organizational, 
societal, and economic realities. Counselors 



formally involved in economic development 
strategies may assume some combination of 
roles. The counselor will need to acquire 
additional knowledge and skills to support these 
new and more complex roles. Meeting these 
challenges will contribute to individual and 
national ecomonic development. (ABL) 



AN: ED255661 
Tl: NATCON 9. 

CS: Canada Employment and Immigration 
Commission, Ottawa (Ontario). Employment 
Support Services Branch. 
PY: 1985 

AB: This collection contains 24 articles dealing 
with career counseling and related research, 
included in the volume are the following articles: 
"A Management Approach, Function and 
Counselling in Guidance/Application in the 
Federal Penitentiary Environment," by Pierre 
Dodier; "A Description of the Alternate School in 
Prince Albert, Saskatchewan," by Walter J. 
Kawula; "A Career Education Model Based on 
Young People's Vocational Development," by 
Pierrette Dupont; "Counselling Women for New 
Skills and New Opportunities," by Audrey F. 
Swail; "Directions: An Outline of the CGCA 
Position Paper and Resource Book," by David 
Studd and John Wallace; "Counselling thr 
Unemployed," by Oswald Bratfisch; "Bridging the 
Gap: Cooperative Education-Career Education." 
by Keith Coviello, Hank Froese, Jim O'Connor, 
and Vi Trivett; "Career Awareness Programme," 
by the Ottawa Board of Education; "Peer Career 
Counselling: An Educational Training Model," by 
M. Honore France; "Effective Job Placement of 
the Disabled/Disadvantaged Person," by Barbara 
Dubuc and Patricia Rogers; "Advances in 
Decision Counselling--1984," by R. Vance 
Peavy; "Opening Doors: Keys to Career 
Planning," by Barrie Day and Faye Wiesenberg; 
"Counselling Victims of Job Loss," by Lisa 
Avedon; "Life Skills Training in Vocational 
Rehabilitation," by Eva Hagman; "Preface/New 
Directions in Counselling Research: 1," by R. 
Vance Peavy; "Canadian Research in Guidance 
and Counselling: Early Past and Near Future," 
by Jacques Perron, Conrad Lecomte, Florent 
Dumont, Louis-George Castonguay, and Maryse 
Pare; "Improving Research in Counselling 
Psychology: A Point of View," by Lloyd W. West; 
"Encouraging Young Researchers to Engage in 



Counselling Research," by Don Knowles; 
"Experiencing Unemployment: A Foundational 
Study," by Norman E. Amundson and William A. 
Borgen; "A Formative Assessment of a 
Thanatology Curriculum," by Barbara M. 
Anderson; "Context Analysis: A Systems Based 
Research Methodology," by Virginia van Santen; 
"School Settings and Functions of Counsellors: 
A Structural Perspective," by M. G. de Andrade; 
"Selected References on Qualitative Research 
Methodology," by R. Vance Peavy, Leslie 
Armstrong, and Nancy Dudley; and "Values and 
Attitudes for Tommorrow's Education in 
Quebec," by Jacques Perron and Florent 
Dumont. (MN) 



AN: ED255660 
Tl: NATCON 8. 

CS: Canada Employment and Immigration 
Commission, Ottawa (Ontario). Employment 
Support Services Branch. 
PY: 1985 

AB: This collection contains 19 articles dealing 
with career education, employment counseling, 
and vocational rehabilitation in Canada. Included 
in the volume are the following articles: "A 
Comparison of Patterns of Values of 
Anglophone, Francophone, Native, and 
Immigrant Canadians," by M. Catherine 
Casserly; "Factor Analysis of the Occupational 
Interest Quiz," by Carl J. Bognar; "Evaluation 
and Career Education," by Fred C. Rankine and 
Carolyn Layden-Stevenson; "Manitoba's Careers 
Symposium-A Model," by Tom Prins and 
Elizabeth Speers; "The Neurological Basis for a 
Cognitive Approach to Counselling," by Maureen 
Kennedy Baker; "User Requirements for the 
Microcomputer Application of the Repertory Grid" 
and "A Review of the Requirements for the 
Computer Application of the Repertory Grid in 
CEIC Career Counselling," by Heather 
Hopwood; "Career Planning" and "The Anatomy 
of Employment Counselling," by D. Stuart 
Conger; "Vocational Rehabilitation Counselling 
Services in the Ontario Workers' Compensation 
Environment," by Arthur J. Darnbrough; 
"Vocational Counselling in the Community," by 
Denis Cooney; "An Analysis of Career Indecision 
among College and University Students," by 
Henri Hamel; "Native Community Employment 
Readiness Program," by George D. Richmond 
and Rae Eckel; "Studies in Life Skills-Two 
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Unlike Groups." by Joan Hearn; "Vocational 
Rehabilitation." by John Carroll, John Boyd, Paul 
Nolls, and Chuck Brownell; "Exploring the 
Frontiers of Career Development," by Donald E. 
Super; "Educational and Vocational Counselling 
in Canada," by D. Stuart Conger; "Job Rnding 
Club Program," by Arthur Mills; and "Depression 
in the Disabled Adult: Assessment and 
Inten/ention," by Robert J. Flynn, Denton C. 
Buchanan, and Louyse Toulouse. (MN) 
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ERIC Counseling and Student Services Clearinghouse 



What is ERiaCASS? 

Located around the country, ERIC Clearinghouses are responsible for acquiring, processing, and 
disseminating information about a particular aspect or subject area of education, such as the ERIC 
Counseling and Student Services Qearinghouse (ERIC/CASS, formerly ERIC Counseling and Personnel 
Services, ERIC/CAPS) at the University of North Carolina at Greensboro. 

The ERIC Counseling and Student Services Qearinghouse (ERIC/CASS) was one of the original 
clearinghouses established in 1966 by Dr. Garry R. Walz at The University of Michigan and has been in 
continuous operation since that date. Its scope area includes school counseling, school sodal work, 
school psychology, mental health counseling, niarriage and family counseling, career counseling, and 
student development, as well as parent, student, and teacher education in the human services area. 
Topics covered by ERIC/CASS include: the training, supervision, and continuing professional 
development of counseling, student services, student development, and human services professionals; 
counseling theories, methods, and practices; the roles of counselors, sodal workers, and psychologists in 
all educational settings at all educational levels; career planning and development; self-esteem and 
self-efficacy; marriage and family counseling; and mental health services to special populations such 
as substance abusers, pregnant teenagers, students at risk, public offenders, etc. 

What can ERIC/CASS do for me? 

1. V/e can help you find the information you need. 

Whether we help you to use the print indexes, (RIE and CIJE), an on-line search service, or 
ERIC on CE>-ROM, our expertise in retrieving information related to counseling and human 
services can help you locate a wealth of material related to your particular area of interest. 
You can learn more about ERIC/CASS services by telephoning CASS for further information. 

2. We can provide you with high quality, low-cost resources. 

Ranging from two-page information digests to in-depth monographs and books of readings, 
ERIC/CASS publications have proved to be highly valuable resources that you can use for your 
own personal or professional development. CASS video has proved to be extremely well- 
received because of its focus on topics of high interest, its "realist" flavor, and its low cost. 

How do I contact ERIC/CASS? 

Address: ERIC Counseling and Student Services Qearinghouse 

School of Education 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
Greensboro, NC 27412-5001 

Phone: (919) 334-4114 Fax: (919) 334-4116 

InterNet: IN%"ERICCASS@IRIS.UNCG.EDU" 

ERIC/CASS exists to serve anyone who has a need to access information related to counseling and 
student services. We are funded by the VS. Department of Education's Office of Educational Research 
and Improvement and the School of Education of the University of North Carolina at Greensboro. We 
encourage you to contact us with your questions and concerns. Our goal is to provide professional service 
and quality information to all users. 
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The ERIC Information System 



What is ERIC? 

ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) is a national information system that provides ready 
access to an extensive body of education-related literature. Through its 16 subject-specific 
clearinghouses and four support components, ERIC provides a variety of services and products including 
acquiring and indexing documents and journal articles, producing publications, responding to requests, 
and distributing microfilmed materials to libraries nation-wide. In addition, ERIC maintains a 
database of over 800,000 citations to documents and journal articles. 

Why is ERIC important? 

ERIC print or database products are available at over 3,000 locations worid-wide as the most widely- 
used education database. Approxin\ately 900 of these locations maintain complete microfiche 
collections of ERIC documents and provide search services for clients. ERIC is the most popular on-line 
database used in public libraries, the second-most popular in research and university libraries, and the 
third-most popular overall. On CD-ROM, ERIC is the most popular database in public libraries and 
information centers throughout the worid. Above all, ERIC has committed itself to reaching audiences 
that include practitioners, policymakers, and parents. 

Hozv are information requests handled? 

Responses to information requests include: 

Send requested printed materials or answer questions (e.g., providing materials on exemplary 
programs or practices, instructional metiiods or curricular materials; explaining education terms 
or "hot topics"); 

Search the ERIC database or the reference and referral databases; and 
Refer the inquirer to other federal, national or local resource centers. 

How do I learn more about ERIC? 

ACCESS ERIC is a toll-free service to keep clients informed of the wealtii of education information 
offered by ERIC and otiier sources. ACCESS ERIC staff answer questions, refer callers to educational 
sources, provide information about tiie ERIC network, and produce the free publications A Pocket Guide 
to ERIC and All About ERIC. The toll-free telephone number for ACCESS ERIC is 1-800-LET-ERIC. 



Summarized from Myths and Realities about ERIC by Robert M. Stonehlll, an ERIC Digest (EDO-IR-92) developed 
by the ERIC Cicannghouse on Information Resources at Syracuse University, Syracuse, NY, June 1992. 
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AN INVITATION TO SUBMIT DOCUMENTS TO ERIC/CASS 

What is ERIC 

ERIC is the largest and most searched education database in the world with print or 
database products being distributed to over 3000 locations around the world. Each year 
nearly a half-million online searches of the ERIC database are conducted by over 100,000 
users in 90 different countries. On CD-ROM, ERIC is the most popular database in public 
libraries and information centers. In addition, free access to all or part of the ERIC 
database through Internet is rapidly increasing. 



What is ERIC/CASS 

ERIC/CASS is the ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and Student Services located at the 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro. One of sixteen subject-specific 
clearinghouses, ERIC/CASS is responsible for acquiring, processing, and disseminating 
information about counseling, psychology, and social work as it relates to education at all 
levels and in all settings. 



Advantages of Having a Document in ERIC 

World-Wide Visibility 

Free Reproduction/ Distribution 

Free Publicity /Marketing 

Timely Dissemination of Your Publication 

Opportunity to Disseminate Your Work in a Variety of Formats 

Recognition as a Refereed Publication 

Assurance That Your Publication WM Always Be Available 

Ease of Submission 

Freedom to Publish Elsewhere 



Selection Criteria Employed by ERIC 

Quality of Content 

All documents received are evaluated by subject experts against the following kinds of 
(juality _ criteria: contribution to knowledge, significance, relevance, newness, 
mnovativeness, effectiveness of presentation, thoroughness of reporting, relation to current 
priorities, timeliness, authority of source, intended audience, comprehensiveness. 

Legibility and Reproducibility 

Documents ma^ be type-set, typewritten, xeroxed, or otherwise duplicated. They must be 
legible and easily readable. Letters should be clearly formed and with sufficient contrast to 
the paper background to permit filming. Colored inks and colored oapers can create 
senous reproduction problems. Standard 8 1/2" x 11" size pages are preferred. Two copies 
are desired, if possible: one for processing into the system and eventual filming, one for 
retention and possible use by the appropriate Clearinghouse while processing is going on. 
However, single copies are acceptable. 
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ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and Student Services 
School of :^ducation 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro 



Advantages of Having a Document in ERIC 



World-Wide Visibility 

ERIC is the largest and most searched education database in the world with print or 
database products being distributed to over 3000 locations around the world. Each year 
nearly a half-million online searches of the ERIC database are conducted by over 
100,000 users in 90 different countries. On CD-ROM, ERIC is quite "user-friendly" and 
is the most popular database inpublic libraries and information centers. In addition, 
free access to all or part of the ERIC database through Internet is rapidly increasing. 

Free Reproduction/Distribution 

If you check the Level 1 box on the Reproduction Release form (permitting microfiche, 

gaper copy, electronic, and optical media reproduction), the ERIC Document 
Leproduction Service (EDRS) will make your document available to users at no cost to 
you. This can mean considerable savings to you in time, postage, and copy costs if, for 
example, you have presented a paper at a professional conference and receive 
numerous requests for reprints. 

Free Publicity/Marketing 

If, on the other hand, your publication is one that you wish to sell yourself, you can 
check the Level 2 box on the ERIC Reproduction Release form (permitting 
reproduction in other than paper copy). Level 2 documents can be obtained only 
through the source(s) identified in the "availability" field of the RIE citation which can 
also specify ordering information, e.g., cost, organization address, phone number, etc. 
While it is technically possible for someone to make a paper copy from a microfiche 
reader-printer, people very seldom choose to do this because these copies are almost 
always less attractive and more expensive than the copies sold by the publisher. 

Early Dissemination of Your Publication 

Unlike the long delay you experience when you submit articles to journals and 
manuscripts to book publishers, the usual turnaround time for documents accepted for 
RIE is four to six months from the time the Clearinghouse receives your document. 

Opportunity to Disseminate Your Work in a Variety of Formats 

Many of the documents you produce in your professional career, e.g., program 
descriptions, program evaluation reports, teacher guides, student handbooks, etc., are 
not in a form acceptable for journal publication and may not be considered "profitable" 
enough for a commercial publisher to handle. Still, the information contained in these 
documents could be of invaluable help to someone else who is working on similar 
projects or ideas. ERIC provides the opportunity to share your work with others 
without "re-packaging it." 
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Completed Reproduction Release 

For each document accepted, ERIC must obtain a formal signed Reproduction Release 
form indicating whether or not ERIC may reproduce the document. A copy of the Release 
Form is included in this packet. Additional Release forms may be copied as needed or 
obtained from the ERIC Facility or any ERIC Clearinghouse. Items that are accepted, and 
for which permission to reproduce has been granted, will be made available in microfiche 
only (Level 2), or microfiche and reproduced paper copy (Level 1) by the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS). The Release form must be signed by the author or, if 
copyrighted, by the person or organization holding the copyright. 

Appropriate Kinds of Documents to Send ERIC 

ERIC would like to be given the opportunity to examine virtually any document dealing 
with education or its aspects. Examples of the kinds of materials collected include: 

•Research Reports /Technical Reports 

•Program/Project Descriptions and Evaluations 

•Opinion Papers, Essays, Position Papers 

•Monographs, Treatises 

•Speeches and Presentations 

•State of the Art Studies 

•Instructional Materials and Syllabi 

•Teaching and Resource Guides 

•Manuals and Handbooks 

•Curriculum Materials 

•Conference Papers 

•Bibliographies, Annotated Bibliographies 

•Legislation and Regulations 

•Tests, Questionnaires, Measurement Devices 

* Statistical Compilations 

•Taxonomies and Classifications 

•Dissertations 

A document does not have to be formally published to be entered into the ERIC database. 
In fact, ERIC will not accept material that has been published elsewhere (e.g, journal 
articles, book chapters, etc.) and is readily available through public or university libraries. 
Rather, ERIC seeks out the unpublished or "fugitive" matenal not usually available through 
conventional library channels. 

Where to Send Documents 

If you and/or your organization have papers or materials that meet the above criteria and 
you would like to submit them for possible inclusion in ERIC's Resources in Education, 
please send two copies and a signed Reproduction Release form for each to: 

ERIC/CASS Acquisitions 
School of Education 
101 Park Building 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
Greensboro, NC 27412 



ERIC 



Recognition as a Refereed Publication 



Documents submitted to a Clearinghouse are first reviewed for educational relevance, 
then for relevance to the scope of that Clearinghouse. Out-of-scope documents are 
transferred to the appropriate Clearinghouse for review and in-scope documents are 
submitted to the Clearinghouse's RIE Selection Committee. This committee, which is 
composed of both ERIC techrjical specialists and subject matter experts, reviews each 
document according to the criteria specified in this flyer. At the present time, 
approximately 32 percent of the documents submitted are rejected. 

Assurance That Your Publication Will Always Be Available 

The presence of a master microfiche at EDRS, from which copies can be made on an 
on-demand basis, means that ERIC documents are constantly available and never go 
"out of print." This archival function can relieve you of the burden of maintaining 
copies tor possible future distribution and can solve the availability problem when your 
supply has been exhausted. 

Ease of Submission 

To encourage submission, ERIC offers to send contributors notice of document 
disposition, giving the ED identification number of those documents selected for RIE. 
There are no fees to pay in submitting documents to ERIC , nor does ERIC pay any 
royalties for material it accepts. Other than the Reproduction Release which is readily 
available from any ERIC component, there are no forms to complete. Additionally, 
ERIC will send a complimentary microfiche to each contributor when the document is 
announced in RIE. 

Freedom to Publish Elsewhere 

While the Reproduction Release gives ERIC permission to abstract, index, and 
reproduce your work, no copyright is involved -- you remain free to submit your work to 
any journal or publisher. 



This information sheet was prepared by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and 
Student Services at the University of North Carolina at Greensboro. If you would have 
questions or would like further information, please contact us at ERIC/CASS, School of 
Education, 101 Park Building, UNCG, Greensboro, NC, 27412, Phone: (910) 334-4114 or 
1-800-414-9769. 




as. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
OiUca of Educational ftesoarch and Improvement (OERI) 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 

REPRODUCTION RELEASE 

(Specific Document) 



I. DOCUMENT IDENTIFICATION: 



Title: 



Authof(s): 
Corporate Source: 



II. 



REPRODUCTION RELEASE: 



Publication Dale: 



In order to disseminate as widely as possible timely ^nd significant materials of interest to the educational community, documents 
announced in the monthly abstract journal of the ERIC system, Resources in Education (RIE), are usually made available to users 
In microtiche, reproduced paper copy, and electronic/optical media, and sold through the ERiC Document Reproduction Service 
(EDRS) or other ERIC vendors. Credit Is given to the source ol each document, and, if reproduction release is granted, one of 
the following notices Is affixed to the document. 

If permission Is granted to reproduce the identilieii document, please CHECK ONE of the following options and sign the release 
below. 
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paper copy 
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Documents will be processed as Indicated provided reproduction quality permits. If permission to reproduce is granted, but 
neither box Is checked, documents will be processed at Level 1. 



"I hereby grant to the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) nonexclusive permission to reproduce this document as 
Indicated above. Reproduction from the ERIC microfiche or electronic/optical media by persons other than ERIC employees and Its 
system contractors requires permission from the copyright holder. Exception Is made for non-profit reproduction by libraries and other 
service agencies to satisfy Information needs of educators In response to discrete Inquiries." 
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Date: 



111. DOCUMENT AVAILABILITY INFORMATION (FROM NON-ERIC SOURCE): 



If permission to reproduce is not granted to ERIC , or, If you wish ERIC to cite the availability of this document from another 
source, please provide the following information regarding the availability of the document. (ERIC will not announce a document 
unless It is publicly available, and a dependable source can be specified. Contributors should also be aware that ERIC selection 
criteria are significantly more stringent for documents which cannot be made available through EDRS). 



PuDlisher/Distributor; 
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Price Per Copy: 
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ERIC Acc«saion Numbw — identification 
number sequentially assigned to 
documents as they are processed. 



Authot<s) 
T1tl«- 



Institution. 

(Organization where document 
Originated.) 

Dale Publi«h«d 
Contract or Grant Numb«r 



Language of Documwit — documents 
written entirely in English are not 
designated, although 'English* is carried 
in their computerized records. 

Publication Typ« — broad categories 
indicating the form or organization of the 
document, as contrasted to its subject 
matter. The category name is followed 
by the category code. 

ERIC Document Reproduction Service ' 
(EDRS) Availability— -MF- means 
microfiche; 'PC* means reproduced 
paper copy. When described as 
"Document Not Available from EDRS," 
alternate sources are cited above. 
Prices are subject to change; for latest 
price code schedule see section on 
"How to Order ERIC Documents," in the 
most recent issue of RIE. 
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ED 654 321 CE 123 456 

Butler, Kathleen Smith, B. James 

C«r««r PUnning for Won>en. 
Central Univ., Chicago, IL. 
Spons Agency — Office of Educational Research 

and Improvement (ED), Waihington. DC. 
Report No. — ISBN-0-3333-5568-1: OERI-91-34 ^ 
Pub Date — May 92 
Contract — RI900000 

Note — 30p.; An abridged version of this report < 

was presented at the National Conference on 

Educational Opportunities for Women (9th, 
Chicago, IL, May 14-16, 1992). 

Available from — Campus Bookstore, 123 ^ 
College Avenue, Chicago, IL 60690 (S5.95). 

Language — English, Spanish 

Journal Cit— Women Today. vl3n3pl-14Janl992 4 

PubType — Reports — Descriptive 

(141)— Testi/Questionnairei (160) 

EDRS Price— MFX)1/PC02 Plus PosUge. 

Descriptors — Career Guidance, 'Career 
Planning, 'Demand Occupations, 'Employed 
Women, 'Employment Opportunities, Females, 
Labor Force, Labor Market, Postsecondary 
Education 

Identifiers — Consortium of States, 'National 
Occupational Competency Testing Institute 
Women's opportunities for employment will be 
directly related to their level of skill and experience 
and also to the labor market demands through the 
remainder of the decade. The number of worken 
needed for all major occupational categories is 
expected to increase by about one-Hfth between 
1990 and 1999, but the growth rate will vary by.^ 
occupational group. Professional and technical 
workers are expected to have the highett predicted 
rate (39 percent), followed by service workers (35 
percent), clerical worken (26 percent), tales worken 
(24 percent), cnft worken and tupervison (20 
percent), managers and adminittnton (15 percent), 
and operatives (II percent). This publication 
contains a brief discussion and employment 
information (in English and in Spanish) concerning 
occupations for professional and technical woricen, 
managen and administraton, skilled trades, sales 
worken, clerical woricen, and service worken. In 
order for women to take advantage of increased 
labor market demands, employer attitudes toward 
working women need to change and women must: 

(1) receive better career planning and counseling, 

(2) change their carter upintions, and (3) fuUy 
utilize the sources of legal proteaion and assistance 
that are available to them. (Conuins 4S references.) 

. (SB) 



ClearinghouM Acceeaion 
Number 



Sponsoring Agency — agency 
responsible for initiating, funding, 
and managing the research project. 

Report Number — assigned by 
originator. 

Descriptive Note (pagination first). 



Alternate source for obtaining 
document 

Journal Citation 

Descriptors — subject terms found 
in the Thesaurus of ERIC 
Descriptors that characterize 
substantive content Only the 
major terms (preceded by an 
asterisk) are printed in the Subject 
Index. 

Identifiers— additional identifying 
terms not found in the Thesaunis. 
Only the major terms (preceded by 
an asterisi^) are printed in the 
Subject Index. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Sample Journal Article Resume 

(for Current Index to Journals in Education) (CUE) 



ERIC Acc«««lon Numt>«r , 
Tit!« • 

Author^*) 



Descriptors 

(major descriptors are starred) 



ld«ntifior« 

(major identifiers are starred) 



r EJ 378 676 CS 736 728 

Conv«rs*tloo«l Memory: Th« Effects of Time, 
Recall, Mode and Memory Expectancies on 
Remembrances of Natural ConvtrsaUons. 
Stafford, Laura; And Others Human 
Communication Research; vl4 n2 p203-29 Win 
1987 (Reprint: UMI)-* 




Descriptors: •Recall (Pjychology); Communication 
Reiearch; 'Long Tenn Memory; Short Term 
Memory; Interpenonal Communication; Higher 
Education 

Identifiers: •Conversation; •Memory Span; Memory 
Behavior 

Note: Theme issue topic: "Memory and Human -4- 
Communication." 

Examines changes in participants' memories U r ^ 
natural conversations over a one month period. 
Reports that after one month, participants recalled 
less content and reported more descriptive 
statements, made more inferences, and were less 
accurate than when they had recalled the 
conversations immediately. (MM) 



CiMringhouM Acc«««ion 
Numbar 



Journal Citation 



Publication Dat« 

(at and of Citation) 
Raprint Availability 



Note 



Annotation (so Word* or Lm«) 



-Annotator's Initial* 
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NETWORK WITH ERIC/CASS! 



On a regular basis ERIC/CASS disseminates information about important topics to 
members of special interest and professional focus networks. Among the items 
distributed are newsletters, announcements of new products and resources, ERIC 
Digests, new releases, workshop and conference information, and updates on new 
developments in ERIC and information technology. If you are interested in becoming 
an ERlC/CASS Networker, please complete this lorm. 



Name: 

Preferred Title: Mr. Mrs. Ms. Dr. 

Address:. 



City: [ State: Zip: 

Phone Numbers: 

Home: Office:. FAX:. 

BITNET/INTERNET Address: 

Position: Level/Setting: 

Counselor/Therapist 

School Psychologist 

Social Worker 

Counselor Educator 

School Psych. Educator 

Social Work Educator 

Administrator 

_ Student 

_ Other 

Major Interests: 1. 2. 3. 



Elementary School 
Middle/Junior High School 
High School 
K-12/District Office 
Intermediate School Dist. 
Junior/Community College 
College /University 



Community Agency 
Government Agency 
Professional Association 
Private Practice 
Other 



Mail To: 

ERIC/CASS NETWORKER 
School of Education 
101 Park Building 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
Greensboro, NC 27412-5001 
FAX (910) 334-4116 
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On The Information Superhighway 
^v^ With ERIC/CASS 



ERIC on CD-ROM 
SilverPIatter 
DIALOG 
NISC 



Access ERIC 
1-800rLET-ERIC 



' -eric/Ae 

Toll-Free 
Number ■ 

1-800/464-3142 



ONLINE DATABASE 
SEARCH 

ERIC 
Psych Abstracts 
Dissertion Abstracts 



COMMERCIAL ^ 
ONLINE services: 

'CompuServe 
'-■^ "Prodigy GTE , 
America Online 
Delphi : 



^ 



. AskERIC 

askeric@erjcir.syr.edu; 



ERIC/CASS 
ToH-Free Number 

/ 1-800-414-9769'^:^^ 




CflTS2 



lnternet:ERIC/CASS 

'ericcass@iris.uncg.edu 

ERIC/CASSListServs 

ERIC/CASS 
WprW Wide Web 
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How'.Many of.Th.ese . ' ' . 
Access Ramps Have You Used? 
For Information on Road Conditions 
& Recommended Side Trips 
CalM -800/4 14-9769 or 
ericcass @ iris.uncg.edu 



On the Read with ERIC/CASS 
COUNSELOR'S INFORMATION fflGHWAY 



ONLINE DATABASE SEARCH 

Traditionally, online access to ERIC and other national databases has been available through several commercial vendors v/h> 
offer sophisticated search capabilities. Because it requires training in the vendor's search language, this type of searching is 
usually perfonned by librarians and other information professionals. Online vendors include: BRS Information Technologies; 
Data-Star/DIALOG Information Services; GTE Educational Network Services; and OCLC (Online Computer Library Center). 

ERIC on CD-ROM 

In the mid-1980s, the vendors of the databases began to provide users with more direct access by putting the databases on CD 
ROM. However, because of the expense of the hardware needed and the price of an annual subscription (>$ 1,000), individual 
users still needed to gain access via universities and libraries. An encouraging development: In 1994 Oryx Press (1-800-279- 
ORYX) announced the availability of CUE on Disc for $199.00 per year; and NISC (410-243-0797) is expected to make the 
entire ERIC database available for approximately $100 per year early in 1995. Other CD-ROM vendors include: DIALOG (1- 
800-334-2564); EBSCO Publishers (1-800-653-2726); and SilverPlatter Information, Inc. (1-800-343-0064). 

COMMERCIAL ONLINE SERVICES 

For individuals who do not have access to database search service or the Internet through their place of employment, one of 
the commercial services may be a viable alternative. Among the better known are America Online, Compuserve, and GTE 
Educational Network Services, all of which feature "AskERIC" information on current topics in education. Many also offer thi 
capability of searching the ERIC database. 

Access ERIC 

A component of the ERIC system that offers a central contact point for the entire system, Access ERIC disseminates general 
information about ERIC and responds to specific inquiries on its toll-free number (1-800-LET-ERIC). 

AskERIC 

ERIC'S first question-answering service offered through the Internet. Established by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Information an 
Technology, AskERIC now responds to thousands of online requests per week. To access AskERIC, simply send an e-mail 
message to AskERIC@ericir.syr.edu. 

AskERIC also maintains a large gopher site for educational resources. 
ERIC/CASS Partner Network 

The largest ERIC Partner network on the system, disseminates information to counseling and psychology professional 
associations and graduate training departments. 

ERIC/CASS ToU-Free Number 

For direct access to the ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and Student Services, call 1-800-414-9769. 
ERIC/AE ToU-Free Number 

For direct access to the ERIC Clearinghouse on Assessment and Evaluation, call 1-800-464-3742. 
Internet: ERIC/CASS 

To contact ERIC/CASS via e-mail, send a message to ericcass@iris.uncg.edu. 
ERIC/CASS ListServs 

A unique type of ListServ featuring a "topic of the month" moderated discussion forum with a subject-specialist guest host, 
ListServs for counselor educators, school psychologist trainers, and school counselors are under development and scheduled tc 
be fully implemented in Spring, 1995. ListServs for other groups will follow. The CATS2 system, Counselor and Therapist 
Support System involving a moderated listserv, World Wide Web and special resources, will be available in the Spring as 
well. See the special CATS2 flyer for details. 

ERIC/CASS World Wide Web 

Currently under development, this site will contain a vast array of resources such as the full-text of all ERIC/CASS Digests 
and information on upcoming conferences, recent resources added to the ERIC database, professional association activities, 
new ERIC/CASS publications, etc. 
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Creme de la Creme Series 

ERIC/CASS Select Publications 
The "Best of the Best" - Reserved for Publications of High Substance and Uncommon Utility 



Effective 

Group 
Counseling 



j :Effective Group Counseling: Leading Groups Successfully in Different Settings NEW 

\ f Samuel T. Gladding . 
'A succinct and faigUy useful resource for counseling newcomers and experienced counselors alike. 
tProvides a basic rationale for group co*jnseIlng as well as practical apptoacfaes. Offers practical advice 
on critical group counseling issues such as: determining wliat type of group to use; how to enhance a 
Igroiip and make it more effective; selecting the most powerful group exercises; how to be "creative'' in 
ftnanaging groups and assessing when to terminate a group and much, much more! A virtual treasure 

llchestof ideasand'rcsourccs, ' 
165 pages 

[r SPECIAL VALUE - Monograph and 50 minute video 



ItemNo.ECl97 $1655 
Item No. EC197R r $34,95 



Learning Styles Counseling 

New and expanded ediuon of a CASS bestseller. Prepares counselor K-12 to diagnose and infuse learning style approaches 
into their counseling. Useful in consulting with teachers on accommodating learning styles in the classroom. 
] 61 pages ItemNo. EC137 $16.95 

Comprehensive Guidance Programs That Work Norman c. cysbers 

Successful comprehensive guidance programs in eight school settings in six states are described. Includes practical sugges- 
tions and advice for how to bring about change in K-12 school guidance programs and make them truly comprehensive. 
171 pages ItemNo. EC106 $18.95 

SPECLVL VALUE - Monograph and 60 minute video Item No. EC143R $39.95 

The Teacher Advisor Program: 

An Innovative Approach fo School Guidance Robert d. Mynck and unda s. Myrick 

Describes six teacher advisor programs that creatively meet the developmental needs of middle and high school students by 
providing them with a friendly adult in the school who knows and cares about them in a personal way. Many practical ideas 
and approaches. 

125 pages ItemNo.EC129 $16.95 

Invitational Learning for Counseling and Development William W. Purkey and John J. Schmidt 

Explains how integrating the principles of invitational learning and counseling into guidance programs was a positive force 
for change in seven different school settings. An excellent approach for responding to students at risk and minimizing 
dropouts. 

138 pages ItemNo. EC123 $16.95 

Empowering Young Black Males Courtland C. Lee 

Focuses on the empowerment model Dr. Lee has developed for assisting young Black males in acquiring attitudes and skills 
which will enable them to cope more effectively. Four training modules designed to be used by counselors and other 
educators prepare Black youth for difficult daily challenges. Filled with practical ideas, training activities and highly useful 
resources. 

95 pages ItemNo. EC189 $14.95 

SPECIAL VALUE -Monograph and 50 minute video Item No. EC149R $29.95 



Creme de la Creme Series Complete Set of 6 
Any 5 titles $74.95 Any 4 titles $59.95 



$84.95 

Any 3 titles $42.95 



. copies of . 



Please send me . 

plus $ tax (if applicable) and $ , 

Method of Paymont: 

□ Check/Money order enclosed for $ 



ORDER FORf^ 



at$_ 

. shipping/handling for a total cost of $ . 
Shipping/Hdrtdllhg Charged 



□ 
□ 



(Make checks payable to CAPS Publications.) 
Purchase Order # (Sso minimum). 



Charge my credit card for $ 
Visa □ MasterCard □ 

Account No. 

Signature 

Name. 

Address 

City 

Zip PhnnA ^ £ 



Exp. Date 



. State . 



Add .1 0% of subtotal for shipping/handling. .. 
;^-;iifeiiX$2.00iTJJnDTwnrO;i^:;.'^ 
'"J^tFcMelgri orders: Add 15%of subtotai:tS^j^v 

': i$3.00 rnltitnriUfT>) ' . '.i . ■ Jh^M^Wm^^ ■ ■ 
NC residents add 6% solos tax. .T . V' /.VUvi^'-'..- ' 
Quanttty Dlscounts:6-24 10%; 25 or mot»^;15% ' 
By maii: CAPS Publicatloiw li-V 

• ^ School of Educatfoa Park 101 . 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro 
Greensboro, NO 27412-5001 
By phone: (800) 414-9769 9 a.m. - 5 p.m; EST 
By FAX: (910)334-4116 
.^..CaO about ouiBookixamlnqtlcmPollcYtl,, 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



The ERIC/CASS Counseling Digest Series 




The ERIC/CASS Counseling Digest Collections are an indispensable resource for acquiring 
knowledge of the latest research, practice, and professional developments on topics of critical 
counseling and theraputic importance. These collections: 

• Explore designated topics in depth in up to 50 authoritative digests for each topic 

• Are written by acknowledged experts 

• Includes ERIC searches on the major themes of the digests 

'• Compress a large amount of information into a highly readable and interesting format 

• Provide individual digests that can be distributed in classes and in-service training sessions 

• Offer a selected body of additional resources 

• Are written to facilitate decision-making and action-taking 

• Provide useful information in a special "resource pack" on how to use and contribute to 
the ERIC national database 



PRESENTLY AVAILABLE 

Supeivision: Exploring the Effective Components— L DlAnne Borders, Editor 
Assessment in Counseling and merapy— William Sctiafer, Editor 
Exemplary Career Development Programs & Practices— Bryan Hiebert 



IN PROCESS 



Title 



Group Process and Group Counseling 
Mental Health Counseling 
School Counseling 
Marriage and Family Counseling 
Research on Counseling & Therapy 
Culture & Diversity Issues in Counseling 
Counselor Credentialing 
Optimizing Life Transitions in Turbulent Times Rich Feller & Garry R. Walz 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION OR TO ORDER, PLEASE CALL: 1-800/414-9769 
OR (910) 334-41 14. FAX: (910) 334-41 16 OR WRITE: 
ERIC/CASS • SCHOOL OF EDUCATION • 101 PARK BUILDING 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT GREENSBORO • GREENSBORO, NO • 27412-5001 

e-nrrail: ericcass@iris.uncg.eclu 



Guest Editor 

Sam Gladding 
J. Scott H inkle 
jackie Allen 
Tom Sexton 

Larry Loesch & Nicholas Vacc 
Paul Pedersen & Donald Locke 
John Bloom 
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